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experienced and interpreted. The roots of metaphysics too are to 
be found in these spiritual motives, in spite of its attempt to remain 
pure cognition. The hopelessness of this aim has already been 
demonstrated by Kant when he disclosed the development of the 
mimdus intelUgihilis by moral consciousness, and placed the category 
of value above the category of being. {Primat dcr praJctlscJien 
Vermmft.) Something similar may have moved Hamann when he 
appended to the expression ‘things of another world’ the note; 
‘Things of another world are nothing more than certain peculiar 
views of the present changeable and sensible nature which is all 
that is given to ns.’^) Keduced to the final simplest motives, the 
supernatural world-picture with its creation out of nothing and the 
God beyond, is a radiation of a central experience of freedom 
which ‘lifts itself above nature’. Pantheism on the other hand, 
in all its different forms, is a reflex of the experience of depen- 
dency which is based on the biological, logical or aesthetic context 
of life. Finally, it follows from this that such a strong devaluation 
of the empirical consciousness of reality can be bound up witli 
the theistic viewpoint that the present world degenerates into mere 
appearance, or at least into a meaningless purely negatively deter- 
mined matter (//?) ov). This sentiment plays as important a part 
in Plato’s dualism as in Kant’s and the entire early Christian world 
lived in this dualism of mind and body. — 

But since cognition and its achievements finds in religious 
consciousness such an opposing force, one must from its point of 
view, either through I’eflection or experience, consider the question 
of the ‘limits of cognition’. If we refer to the contrast which 
thus appears by the naive old phrase ‘belief and knowledge’ the 
dualistic religious type has three possibilities of subordinating 
knowledge to belief. Either science is devaluated by a religiously 
motivated scepticism; so that there is, so to speak, room for the 
giving of religious meaning in its constitutive lacks and in- 
sufficiencies; or the functional sphere of belief and knowledge is 
mutually delimited by a sort of double mental book keeping in 

0 In P. H. Jacobi, Works Vol. IV, 2, p. 70. Very characteristic is 
also the note which Goethe (Maxims and Reflections IV.) adds to thi.s 
passage in Hamann: For him, as a pronounced immanent mystic, the turning 
toward another world amounts to watching the blindspot or mental aber- 
ration. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


P erhaps the study of man is more worthy of consideiation than 
any other science And it is cnnous that though for centanes 
we have classified the nn/beious species of plants and animals in 
a well-ordered system, and have scientific names for the raiest 
mosses and each minute insect, ne still regard man, whose classi- 
fication should be more impoitant to us, as if he weie all of one 
species homo At any rate, we classify the species man, only 
according to race, nationalit} and clan, that is by 'relations of 
descent But thisjs only genealogy not morphology Noah’s Ark 
contains an infinite vaiictj of human differences and if there were 
a Linnaeus of anthropology he would need manj more than twenty- 
four classes to cover (he most important foims of the human body, 
oven disregaiding the human soul 

This book attempts to carry ont a new method of diffeiontiating 
human types, especially types of the soul There have been many 
attempts to solve this problem, and the old theoiy of Tempei aments 
has endured for thousands of years The ^Charactets’ of Theophiastus 
ranks with the most important literature of the world Gl issification 
of man according to his dominant emotions also dates back to 
ancient times The more a biological and genetic study of the 
organic world is carried ovei into the woild of man tho more 
frequent are the attempts to utilize the instincts oi anginal ten- 
dencies of man as a basis for classifying the individual And 
the more the differences of intelligence and general endowment 
are emphasized, the finer are the methods developed for deter- 
mining them on a qualitative and quantitative basis In these 
psychological efforts America is undoubtedly the leadei 

Everyone must admit that man can be entirely undei stood only 
by interpreting him as a multifoim phenomenon among the psy chic 
organisms of the earth, and as a biologically determined being 
having great possibilities of variation As such a being man is 
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dependent on the conditions of his nitiinl inMnonnicnt like >n\ 
other jininnl, rcprnrdlecs of nhether one ronsidcrs Jus psAcJnc 
diftcrentntion>! onl> is the result of einironmcntsl diffcrentis or 
•IS the outcome of diff’crcnl mental direclues lliil m'ln li\es not 
onh in n n iturnl but .ilso in n mltiirnl cniironinent And «l 
the Icicl iiliirli he has schicicd lodat tlie formstion and pre- 
serintion of his life depend is much on ciiltnriil forces is on the 
poners md energies of intnrc ninth lus mind Jins learned Isrgcl} 
to control The dificrontntioiis nhich he represents tod'ii ire 
therefore not onli biological bnt ilso mcntil (cultur'il) calcgonts 
In this book 1 consider llie problem piiniiinlv from the liittei 
Mcn point 1 do «o not because 1 think tint the biological foun- 
dations of life ire unimport'int but because sticntisls have minutch 
studied the biologic il region and ln\c hitlicito ncglcetcd these 
snpcrbiologic il leitlu in which mtanlng-conknts become Eignifieant 
bciond mere adaptation to conditions which bareh pri-scnc life 
Ameucin, Lnglish, and to i large estent rrench scientists ako, 
nsiivlh consider thc-e p-ichie altitudes of bthivior is soeiological 
problems In Gernnui nothcr line of Ihoiiglit Ins been dc\ duped, 
called the 'Pliilosophi of Culture (liultmiyhilosophc) Tins school 
slaits with the coni option tint there arc dcteriiiin ints of higher 
developmental levels other thin the mere f'Ct of social lelations 
These factors arc unique objective contents of experiencing and 
creating that cm, of course, appcir oiilv in sociil forms hut 
nevertheless obev livv- vvliich cannot bo deduced from the mere 
fact that people live and act in common 

Thus there is i iiiaikcd diftircncc between the soeicdogv of 
"Western nations ind Gciman 'GctslcspJtilocopJiic or KnUnrphJosophic 
Tor this icison nnnv points of view set forth here m iv seem 
foreign to thcAracncm leader 1 ask Iheitforc tint he mav give 
these chapters i fnendlv consider ition and at least ittcmpt to follow 
the general ticnd of the argument before condemning it as mis- 
Ic iding For, the f icts considered bv both Amcric.m and German 
psv chologists arc to a large extent the same And these f.icts 
which we tn to understand scientific illv will appear most clcarlv 
if the reader begins with the summarv of the first part 
(pp 104 — lOG) and then reads Paitll The first part might 
give tho impression that tin® is inotlici instance of whit Clapartdc 
(it the recent International Congress of pBjdiologv m Groningen, 



1926) complained of as tLe German passion foi wilting systematic 
treatises Bat we are not dealing here with abstract questions On 
the contiary, as indicated by the German title ‘Zehensformen', these 
are genuine life-forms It is my belief that we cannot solve 
these questions by such simple psychological concepts as ‘Idea’, 
‘Peeling’, ‘Striving’, ‘Instinct’, ‘Adaptation’ and ‘Inheritance and 
Variation’, but that we need more complex tools of analysis 
Modem Geiman psychologists usually speak of the investigation of 
total forms (^Gmeheitsfo) scinmg) We no longei believe that the 
highei psychic achievements can be understood through the summation 
01 elaboration of simple psychological elements We regard these 
elements as dependent phenomena in a meaningful hfe-totahty the 
whole of which must be known it one wants to understand the 
part played in the psychic whole by each individual psychic function 
In a word, which also becomes the fundamental concept of this 
new psychology the structure, life- context, or meaningful total 
context IS of primary importance foi psychology, and the elementary 
functions leceive their significance only from this total Even a 
physical organism is more than a mere summation oi aggregation 
of cells each one of which could exist alone It is a life-unity 
in which the function of each cell oi group of cells is determined 
by its relation or contribution to the whole Besides that, the total 
oiganism is also placed in an environment for whose conditions it 
IB internally organized and from which, by means of its sense organs 
and vegetative functions, it chooses just those factois that arc of 
‘vital importance’ for it, that is, of biological significance 

The same relation is more apparent on a mental level No one 
can deny that ideas, feelings, instincts and volitional acts belong 
just as much to scientific investigation as to atUstic creation, 
economic activity or leligwus contemplation But for the very 
reason that these elements appear in all these connections, the 
importance lies not so much in the elements themselves as in their 
pecubar kind of interaction And this inteiaction to foim a total 
achievement of unique significance 1 call a stmetwe 

The concept stiuctiire or law of construction (Aiifbaugesets) 
IS familiar to biologists, and this concept of totality appears in 
the theoiy of organisms But it is always difficult for science to 
grasp the whole both in its totabty and individuality For this 
reason we follow a procedure that is divided into four steps, each 



Btep of wLicli 16 as artificial ns all mental analysis of an organism 
must be (1) First wc isolate a psjohic value -tendency from tbc 
totality of the soul (2) Then we think of this value-tendenc} m 
its pure form, that ifl, we idealise it In this way we construct 
ideal tjTies which we use as regular though artificial outlines This 
abstraction is counteracted by our third step, (3) the relation of 
the one-sided tjpe to the whole (the method of totalisation) (4) The 
fourth step also counterbalances the initial artificiality of our method 
b) the process of individuahsation which emphasizes special historical, 
geographical and wholly personal circumstances Thus we develop 
a scientific method similar to Galileo’s First we think of the abstract 
pure case and then we add more and more concrete conditions 

In this way the psychology of higher psychic phenomena can 
be made into a science suitable for the foundation of the various 
social sciences insofar as the ovenndmdnal cultural forms can be 
understood at all through their reactions on individual mental life 
Even though this whole method may seem too abstract, nevertheless 
abstraction is on essential preliminaiy for science Even anal) tical 
geometry does not begin at once with curves of the second order 
but rather with regular figures such is the straight line, the circle 
or the sphere, and then proceeds to the most complex forms, provided 
that such forms still illustrate a law by means of which they 
weie evolved 

Our aim is to cognize psyohologicallv the context of our real 
contemporaneous life as it goes on in the frame of a civilized 
society In Germany we are convinced that this life not only can 
be undei stood psychologically but that it also represents an over- 
individual context of unique laws of meaning Here, however, we 
only venture to deal with what can be expenenced in individual 
mental life It would be wholly erroneous to believe that any 
one of these types really exists as desenbed by our wholly one-sided 
method. They exist as little as we may expect to find a perfect 
cube, or a rigid body or a body falling in a vacuum The con- 
struction of these ideal basic types of human nature serves only to 
clarify and bring order to the confusion of complex real forms There 
must be some way for our thought to approach these realities more 
and more closely 

Therefore it is most important to question whether our tyqies 
suffice to understand the most significant forms of personality. 
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Pei haps the reader misses a basic type that has been more definitely 
expressed in America The translatoi asked why I did not consider 
the ‘Peoweei ’ (the adventurer, explorer and inventor) as an independent 
type I giant that it lepresents a uniqne and very important 
phenomenon Bnt I consider it as an expression of the political 
type Por the centie of this attitude lies in the feeling of powei, 
in the conquest of human and material obstacles Usually the 
pioneei busies himself with the urgent problems of colonisation, 
the struggle for existence and the conquest of the elements He 
needs, theiefoie, great vitality, that is, well tiained eneigies, 
decisive volitional pon era and self-control To this extent his i oots, 
like those of all mental impulses, are biological When the feeling 
of power IS enjoyed onlj in the preliminary exercise (as it were, 
foimallv, with no immediatel} utiLtarian aim) it has a leaning to 
the aesthetic side Thus man in tlie consciousness pf his onn 
achievements is filled with a joyous piide, even if he is only 
participating in the peaceful competition of sport And if ho breaks 
a record he glows with the feclmg of superioiity in which he 
experiences the apotheosis of his vital energies Spoit becomes a 
substitute for military traming for the modem man whose combatii o 
instincts tend to atiophy in peaceful society , all the moie insofar as 
it includes real dangers and serious obstacles Indeed spoit has 
now become almost a sepaiato legion of onltnro which might have 
its own typical attitude Nevertheless 1 have not developed it as 
such because this sphere lies on the borderlme where the region 
of power and the aesthetic spheie of play parti} touch and partly 
overlap jSport is a divergence from the political instinct into an 
imaginatively determined foim of play as demanded b} a peaceful, 
indnstiialized and democratic community 

Some people have objected that this book abandons the concicte 
gionnd of experience and lednces psychologj to mere speculation 
1 cannot admit this objection and beg indulgence finall} to indicate 
the reasons for my stand Ps} chological experience is not gained 
only in the laboratory oi the clinic or merely fiom contempoiar} 
human beings bnt also from the vast nnmbei of men of the past 
of whom wo know only through literary documents Wo need 
this broademng of onr experience all the more since otherwise 
we should learn only psychological phenomena which coriespond 
to our cultural determinants What is the value of the most com- 
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prohensivc mnES-statisticB compared to tbo enormous material of 
different pE}chic strnotnres whicli Listory Innsmits to ns’ M\ 
psychology aims at an understanding of these historical etmcturcs 
and their transfoi matron even though I can give little Bpace to this 
aspect The supplement to this typo psy chology would be a de\ elop- 
mental psr chology' emphasizing on one hand structural transformations 
in the different ages of individuals and on the other, stiiictnral changes 
in the human soul itself during its thonsand-y car-old history So far 
I have only attacked the first pait of this problem in my '^Psj/chologie 
dcs JvgcndaUos' IQt'i ed Leipzig 1928 It is also necessary to study 
the mental stincture of piimitivc people or earlier cultural epochs, 
and a few attempts have been made in this direction To Stanley 
nail’s well-known book 'Adolescence' I owe many suggestions 
And Spengler and the explorer Probenius in Germany liaie shown 
an especially fine psi chological sense in this direction 

To summarize this book only takes a first step, but in a 
direction which I am convinced must be pursued further if ps\ chologi 
IS to go beyond elementary phenomena to the understanding 
of higher mental lifc^ The more differentiated modern men and 
cultures become, the greater will be our need of these insights for 
oui practical life We must bridge the gap between soul and soul, 
and if possible in the same way between group and group This 
IS as it were, the conscious re- establishment of the diiine total 
context of life from which our modem culture has drifted aw ay but 
without which a higher culture in the long run cannot last — 

I want to thank the translator for the great pains he has 
taken in preparing this book for the English -reading pnbbc I 
am also much indebted to Dr Japha in Halle (Saale) for the 
reading of the English text and careful revision of the proof She 
has thus aided greatly lu the success of a difficult undertaking 
And finally I wish to thank my friend and pupil Dr Wenke in Berlin 
for his help 

Berlin, Febniary 25 1926 


Eduard Spranger. 



PART I 

PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS 


iger, Tjpea of mon 
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TWO KINDS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


O ne might begm a study of character and its possible types 
with the question I9 there such a thing as character from a 
scientific pomt of view? Empiricists maintain that we must limit 
clnracter study strictly to actual psychological processes and their 
vanations The} also believe that theie is no gionnd for assuming 
-I earner of these expenences and reactions, either constant or 
developing according to definite laws Foi, even though empincists 
admit that there is an individual connected with psychological 
states, many of them regard this individual as a flux 01 an event 
(Altus) and so declare that it is unwarranted to conceive it as a 
substance 

If by substance we necessarily mean ‘matenal substance* this 
attitude 16 only too well justified. Eant too limited the concept 
of substance to the permanent substratum which we think of apnori 
as underlying all temporally changmg natural phenomena This, 
however, is only the transcendental conception of substance, that 
IS, the concept of permanence in a theory of cognition But the 
scientist means by substance not only what is absolutely permanent 
and unchanging but also a unifying law or a sum total of laws 
by means of which we think of a subject relatively permanent in 
time Thus the scientist divides substance into a complex of ‘legal’ 
relations which are valid for a mental subject locabsed in space 
.ind time 

I cannot conceive how the Geisteswissenschaft&i could get 
along without such a concept of substance, namely the assumption 
that the behavior of a subject which is identical m time may be 
scientifically investigated Only by means of this conception is the 
mental subject determined as having 'being* and the manifoldness 
of its behavior reduced to essential corielations {Wesens- 
verJcmiepftinge/i) 


1* 
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The problem however, is further complicated bj the fact that 
we cannot regard the individual as stable, but must think of it 
as undergoing some sort of development in which its ‘being’ is 
preserved according to certain laws in spite of organic deformation, 
1 e certain changes of condition which necessarily follow one from 
another But we do not intend to elaborate here a developmental 
ps\oholog\ We shall, rather, take a cross-section of the subject 
at the stage of maturity and view it ns the earner of constant 
attitudes of mental behaaior That we are here dealing with 
definite laws is shown bj the fict that we assume in the indivi- 
dual, over and above tcmpoial experience and ‘acts’, enduring 
dispositions to experiences and acts Tliesc dispositions arc then, 
for science, not mjstenous qualities but precipitations of cognized 
laws and the mental grasp of identity in temporal changes A 
subject can only become an object of knowledge if we presuppose 
lawful behavior If (he individual were a chaos devoid of laws, 
that IS, if it could not be reduced to gcncial ideal entities (and 
interdependent relations of ideal entities), we should have to abandon 
a scientific characteiologj But wc should follow Kant when he 
mamtams that the very attempt to formulate a science involves 
certain assumptions which afterward become the foundation of the 
science itself — 

All this discussion however, has as jet given us no specific 
information about the kind of law peculiar to the mental realm 
But let us not be detained bj questions pertaining solclj to a 
theory of cognition We want rather to present characterologj 
itself and oui preliminary question is meant to bring out the 
pnnciple of differentiating the basic tvpes in mental attitudes 
We want to reduce each to a special law by means of uhich its 
internal construction may be imderstood Let ns now, therefore, 
consider in more detail whether such an investigation would come 
withm the field of psychology 

Some psychologists confine their studj to the subject, that is, 
to processes and conditions belonging to an individual which another 
consciousness can only reconstruct indirectly through the aid of its 
own subjective processes For such a science even to approach the 
subjectivity of anothei being would bo a nddle 

As a matter of fact, subjectivity is always related to objectn e 
creations By ‘objecfive’ I mean (a) only what is independent of 



the single individual, that which confionts and influences it and 
may mean the sectional area of sensory phenomena with which 
socalled Nature presents each individual, (b) Secondly we have too 
the mental objects which are naturally attached to matter and 
derive therefrom their enduring form (i e tools, language, writing, 
works of art, rites etc) These latter however, repiesent at the 
same time psychologically determined effectual relations by which 
the individual is constant!} surrounded A third and very important 
distinction remains to be made We must differentiate (c) the over- 
indiiidual meaning contained in the matenal points of contact of 
these objects from the psychic reciprocal inteirelation by which 
tbej are built np aocio - histoncally When I consider a book 
(primarilj a part of matter) as a saleable object I give it an 
economic significance, again looking upon it as an intellectual 
achievement I classify it theoretically, or once more from the point 
of view of its appearance, I may \iew it aesthetically These 
three distinctions "dearly give ns a systematic division of the 
objective mind which is based in each case on an ideal relation 
to a unique system of values This division is reflected in con- 
sciousness by the giving and expeiiencing of meaning which always 
has i corresponding objective system of values Each of these 
fundamental attitudes Innst be based on a unique law Thns the 
laws of cognition aie different from those underlying economic 
behavior, or those upon which artistic cieation and enjoyment aie 
based 

By considering the subject with its expeiiences and creations 
as interwoven with the configurations of the histoiioal and social 
world, we free it from the isolation of purely subjective states and 
relate it to objective lealities They are objective foi three reasons 
(1) because they are attached to physical forms -whether these 
function as direct carriers of value, as signs or sjmbols, or as 
means of artistio expression- (2) because they have been developed 
from the reciprocal relations of many single subjects -in this 
context I call them collectively determined forms- and (3) because 
they are based on definite laws of meaning which have an over- 
individnal validity This last point needs elucidation 

The whole of nature is never present to our senses at any 
one time, and in the same way the histoiico-mental woild is nevei 
given to us in its totality Bather both must be ‘actualized’ again 
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jind agniii jn individual oxpcncncc And is the context of niturc 
nhicli exists ‘for us’ is infimtelj greater than oiir limited <5en«or\ 
field, so also IS the menial world onlj partiall} present m the 
iiidividual’s immediate experience or achievement And just as 
an ordered whole can bo built up in our minds bj mcanc of 
cogmtno laws (in whose interlacing stmclnre the ontlinc of ob- 
jective nature is assumed a j»iou) in the same wnj our knowledge 
of md paiticipalion in the intellectual world mnsl be based on 
laws of mental behavior These laws are embodied in the indivi- 
dual as ideal dtrccti\c constants winch control the acts of its 
produclne imagination as well as the acts of its mental actniti 
Bj meins of this living systematic stnicturc within the indiaidnnl 
wo can understand intellectual creations eien if they base been 
developed under different historical conditions and in histoncnlh 
dnergent souls IVc must constantly keep in mind however that 
this a pi ion d ita only gia cs ns the b isis of mental structure It 
IS just as hard for the compiehcnding subject to evolve manifold 
historical dificrentiations and dc\ clopmcntal phases is it is to 
disclose special natiml liws But if these differentiations wort 
wholh chaotic and arbitrary noonc could understand them They 
would bo as incomprehensible to us as pathological degenerations 

llcre the objectiviti of the intellect appears in a third sense 
It IS based solely neither on the fact that the indnidiial finds 
these laws there, starting from the Self (trnnssubjectiviti), nor 
upon the psychic reciprocal interrelation of mana people (collec- 
tivity), but upon mental laws of creation and reproduction (norma- 
tinty) I shall in future refer to this third meaning of the objective 
as the critical objective, while mentality as we find it before it is 
referred to structural laws, may be designated transsnbjectivc and 
collects c 

Let us return to the psychological aspect of our problem 
Psychology is the science of the indnidual But no subject can 
be separated from its objeciive counterpart, since subject and object 
can only be understood in terms of their mutual relations Gcistcs- 
icissenschaft puts the emphasis on the objective side This science 
IS occupied (I) with transsubjcctive and collective creations which 
concern individuals in ovenndixadnnl effectual relations Secondly 
(2) it deals with ideal mental laws, the norms according to whose 
measure the individual creates some mental fact in the critical- 
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objective sense, or assimilates it by adequate comprehension 
Psychology however places the emphasis on the subject and in- 
vestigates (1) the experiences which anse from the interrelations 
of the individnal with the irans-snbjective and the collective, and 
(2) the acts and experiences which coriespond to or deviate from 
the critical-objective laws 

We see now, that psychology in this sense, can only be 
carried on in the closest relation with the objective sciences, the 
historically descriptive and the normative sciences Just as the 
psj chology of cognition always presnpposes some degree of finished 
Icnowledge and a theory of cognition so psychologj as a whole 
piesupposes at least the attitude of philosophy The subjective 
most always be reflected, on a background of objectivity When 
1 speak of psychology therefoie I always mean geisieswissenscliaft- 
hcJie psychology — 

That the problem of psychology is viewed today in a wholly 
different lights) .hardly needs to be proved at length It is 
generally regarded as dependent on the point of view and method 
of natural science in thiee ways The body and mind problem, 
here of great importance, chaiacterizes the first dependence The 
question is not so much the mental relation to which the psychic 
piocess IS subordinated -as its relations to bodily processes, especially 
those of the nervous system This association of the physical and 
the psychical, or more correctlj, of nervous and psychic processes 
results in ignoring the context of meaning in which an experience 
IB found and attending solely to matenal determinations From 
this point of view, the feeling of satisfaction while eating and the 
pleasure accompanying aesthetic enjoyment are classed together and 
their objective counterparts (objective only in the sense for instance 
that the rhythm of physiological processes can be charted) are to 
be explored This could only be possible if we presuppose physio- 
logical knowledge, a part of natural science 

The second kind of dependence of modem psychology on 
natnial science is found in the relation of psychic phenomena to 
a specific form of the objective world, namely external nature 
which IS determined purely by cognition The psychologist' then 

0 Today refers to the situation in 1920 I allow this sentence to 
remain as it indicates the historical connections from which this book 
developed 



seeks to find which psxchic pioccsscs correspond to the objcctnch 
determined and accuritelj determinable natural phcnoniena from 
which they dcMntc Here ho presupposes the data of phjbic= He 
also seeks to dcleiinmc the scale of impressions corresponding to 
the mathcroatioallj mcasurcablc and grided stimuli HcissclnrcUm 
(thresholds) .iic looked for, sense illusions ,irc discovered and the 
i elation of ob]cclivo mathematical space to optical or tactual space 
is experimented with etc — (Both forms of psjchologj are thus 
called phj siological psjchologi or psj cho-ph^ sics ) Thej have i 
direct subject-object relation to given data But tlic object to which 
the soul is iclited is onlj the cognitive content of the material 
world The acts of cognatmg nature itself, and their results in 
mathematics, phjsict, clicmistr} and phjsiology are not investigated 
but arc assumed bj cvcij psjchologv biscd upon natural science 

The third dependence upon phjsics is shown in the wn> 
psj chological concepts arc formed In common with tho phjsicist 
who tiics to build up all phv steal events from single elements in 
their constant reliltons, the allied psychologist tiies to understand 
the complex of incnfil processes bj a stiidv of elements He 
attempts for instance to build up the psychicil world from simple 
sensations or from sharply defined and siiiiposcdly independent 
'ideas 

On account of this methodological ideal I call psychologv 
based on natuial science a pst/chologi/ of elements Let us con- 
sider for the time being some of its peeuliantics in order 1 iter to 
contrast it with a stiucliaal psychology as representing the form 
of psvohology which clearly has a philosophical approach 

Tho psy chologv of elements attempts to analy zc the processes 
of individual consciousness into their last differentiable components 
It must be emphasized at this point that a psvchology conscious 
of its purpose can only deal with elements discoverable in experi- 
ence Phy siologic il psychology, of course, investigates the relation 
of psychic contents to matcnal (physical or physiological) elements, 
IS for instance of sense stimnli that can be varied and composed 
according to some fixed plan But as Felix Krueger accurately 
points out, these must be icgarded as determinants but not as tlio 
content of psychological experience A pure psychology should 
only investigate differences which can bo expenonoed regardless 
of whether or not there are phenomena on tho phy'sical side which 
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could themselves be fuithei analj'zed We must emphasize fuithei- 
more that the term ‘elements’ must never be fahen to mean spati- 
ally separated parts, foi, the psychical is not spatial, not even 
when it refers to space as its object, as in visual impressions >) 
Elements heie are rather to be conceived as conscious contents 
which differentiate themselves qualitatively and can be intio- 
spectivclv anal} zed as independent phenomena, if need be through 
artificial isolation Those qualities of the elements which can no 
longer appeal independently in consciousness are aptly designated 
' ittributes’, that is, dependent simple contents Thus, for instance, 
man> psychologists classify single sound impressions as independent 
conscious elements, but differentiate nevertheless the attributes of 
pitch, volume and timbre 

This ps>chology usually considers only so many classes of 
conscious elements as aie necessary and sufficient to build up the 
total process of individual consciousness This is an imitation of 
the method successfully used in all natural sciences The lUii- 
Etiation of psychic atoms (i o conscious particles) has in fact been 
used to make clear the intention of this synthetic process The 
actual development of the method differs widely with individual 
psj cliologists Some start with a primal y class of psychological 
elements and deduce otheis from them, conceiving tho latter m 
some way as attributes Herbart attempts to build up conscious 
life as a mechanism of ideas in which feeling and desire are only 
‘iccompaniments of the one class of primary ideas Muensterberg, 
in his physiological psychology treats the simple sensation as a 
psychic atom This conception receives a slightly different emphasis 
if we agree with Wundt that the soul is not a substantial being, 
but a piocess In this case howevei, simple processes merely 
replace the simplest elements 

Psychologists do not always go so fai as to postulate only 
one class of piimai} elements or processes Some of them retain 
a limited number of basic classes The outstanding example is 
the tnpaitite division into ideas, feelmgs and dosiies (coive- 
sponding to cognition, feeling and conation) Usually these classes 
are then furthei subdivided 


*) The external object, for instance, and not the idea is two inches 

long 
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We are not interested in giving a detailed account of the attempts 
in this direction and in subjecting each to criticism One can cer- 
tainly find no fault with the attempt to give similar and funda- 
mental phenomena in experience general names and to utilize these 
In a more specific description first of the simpler and then of the 
more complex psychological states But we must question whether 
the province of psychologj' is thus exhausted And in asking this 
ne find that the above method fails to accomplish the most im- 
portant results for the understanding of psychological processes 
Noone denies that the poet, the historian, the minister and the 
educator must be good psychologists in the accepted sense of the 
word But it 18 a striking fact that those who have made notable 
achievements in this field often knew nothing whatever about a 
psychology of elements The psychology in Gottfried Keller’s 
Romeo md Jitha aiif dm JDorfe, for instance, has nothing in 
common with such a form of analysis And yet who would deny 
that this 18 a profound psychological study? Or take the psycho- 
logy of politics, can this study be mastered by means of these 
elementary concepts? 

It always makes an essential difference whether one dissects 
a psychological process or whether one treats it as a whole in 
broader contexts of meaning Moses, angry with the Jewish people, 
was certainly in a state of emotion One might analyze his con- 
dition according to its feeling states and ideas, accoiding to the 
course and rhy'thm of these feelmgs and their tension and relaxation 
But the histonan takes all this for granted and is satisfied to 
indicate only the complex state If one wants to explain psycho- 
logically the decision of a historical figure, one does not begin by 
analyzing this judgment into ideas, feelings and desires, but classi- 
fies only the motive which ultimately prevailed in a historical 
meanmg- and value complex The lest is self-explanatory unless 
some abnormal conditions have intervened As a rule, the Geistes- 
wmenschaften do not go back to the last distinguishable elements 
They remain on a higher conceptual level, and immediately con- 
sidei the inner process as a significant whole which has impoitance 
because it is a part of a total mental situation Noone thinks that 
a poet merely mixes ideas, feelings and desires in order to create 
the psychological world of his heroes They are, on the contrary, 
immediately present to his imagmation as significant wholes 
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To destroy the sonrs meanugful total is the scientific limit 
of the psychology of elements One might compare its procedure 
with the vivisection of a frog Anyone who eviscerates a frog 
may learn its inner construction and also, by lefiection, the 
physiological functions of its organs He must not, however, 
expect to he able to put Hie parts together again and so to 
lecreate the living frog Similarly, the meie synthesis of ps>chic 
elements can never create the totality of a soul whose meaningful 
complex IS related to the entire mental woild On the contiaiy, 
the significant whole is piimary Analysis, however, meielj 
difteicntiates its elements which do not in the least give the 
fundamental reason for the insight of the whole Wundt, in the 
methodological principles of his psychology acknowledged this in 
the Bocalled piinciples of ‘creative Bj'nthesis’ and ‘relative analysis’ 
Ills psychology, too, is a psychology of elements This is shown 
in the construction of his classic outline of psychology which 
begpns with the ekments of the soul and advances by way of 
mental formations to the more complex configurations and final!} 
to ps}chic development But Wundt strongly emphasizes the fact 
t!iat forms composed of elements contain qualities which could not 
he deduced from the qualities of the elements themselves What 
Mill called ‘mental ohjemistrj'’, Wundt designates ‘creative syn- 
thesis’ Complex forms contam characteristics which could not be 
predicted fiom the original elements But this does not reall} 
formulate a laio of creative synthesis, for that would have to be 
a law which enunciated an irrational complex of relations that 
could not be grasped scientifically I rather think that this 
principle designates the constant error of Wundt’s method It is 
absolutely impossible to build up a mental world from elements 
as one does a mechanism out of material parts Rather, in this 
case the total is the fundamental thmg and analysis is onh 
significant and valid if one thinks of the elements and moments in 
relation to the whole I should, therefoie, reverse the point of 
View and replace the principle of creative synthesis by that of 
destructive analysis 

The above simile has already indicated that the attitude which 
we have described is not without analogy in the natural sciences 
Hoone has yet realized the hope of understanding an organism bv 
means of puiely physico-chemical principles True, partial physical 
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and chemical processes are peiceptiblc evcrjv.hcre in tlie or{;.iiiic 
lealm But they are never snfficient to explain the organism as 
i total function The problem of the organic cMdontly lies on i 
higher conceptual level than the scientific concepts of chcmistrj 
and phjsics But I shall not pursue this problem anj farther and 
shall instead develop the philosophical question This is easier 
because the fact that ivc do find in influence of mental forces on 
material proecsscs is regarded by Geisieswissenschaft as sufficient 
proof that such a relation is possible Therefore in the foUouing 
ire shall leave aside the psjcho-phjsical problem and deal cxclu- 
Eiveh with the moie general legion of meaning relations 

Wo said above that it was a pecnliarity of the mental toUlitj 
to represent a meaning relation What does that signify^ Meaning 
alwajs has reference to value Anj functional relation is signi- 
ficant if all its parti il processes can be understood throngh i 
reference to valuable total achievements It does not at present 
concern us for whom these achicv'cments are of value, whether the 
relation takes place in an individual who can cspericnce the values 
himself or in another consciousness, or if one mnv even speak of 
a thing as valuable pa sc A machine, for inst nice, ma) be said 
to bo meanmgful because all its partial acliievements work togcthei 
for a total effect which somehow has value An organism is 
meaningful insofar as its functions tend toward the preservation of 
Its existence under given environmental conditions, since its prescr- 
vation may be considered valuable for itself But most significant 
of all IS the psjchic life of an individual because an individual 
experiences within itself the valuable or valueless significance of 
its total actions and the relations of its partial functions Dilthej , 
for this reason, called the soul a purpose complex, or teleological 
structure Through the inner teleology ho ascribed to the psj cho- 
logical total a structure such that it registered the valuable and 
harmful by means of some sort of feeling regnlatoi 

But the problem is not so simple as Dilthey implies bj this 
concept of structure 

If the soul were Tcall> nothing more than such an immanent 
teleology one could conceive it purely biologically, that is all its 
acts and experiences would be regulated by the desmed goal of 
self preservation, to which one might add a reference to the preser- 
vation of the specie's Many people do conceive the soul as such 
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a stiucture tending only toward tlie preservation of self and species 
The human soul, however (the abbieviation ‘soul’ will be used 
throughout for the inclusive concept of an individual’s actions, 
reactions and expeiiences), is interwoven with a far laigei system 
of value contexts than that of pure satisfaction of self On a lower 
level, perhaps, the soul is purely biologically^) deteimined On a 
higher level, the historical for instance, the soul participates in 
objective values which cannot be deduced from the simple value 
of self preservation We mean by mind, mental life or objective 
culture, those realized values which were foimed in the process 
of history and which have an ovenndividual meanmg and validity 
That the individual soul is more than a teleological structure 
conceined solelj for self-preservation and physical enjoyment is 
determined by its interrelation with this mental context This is 
illustrated in two ways (1) an individual eipenences as valuable 
objects and achievements which have no immediate relation to the 
preservation of life Thus the isolated achievement of pure 
cognition which satisfies no vital needs can be experienced as 
an actual value While aesthetic enjoj'ment cannot, in all its 
foims, bo regarded as a result of biological expediency An 
intellectual human being is different from the fictitious primitive 
man because the former has higher and more far-reaching needs 
fur E itisfaction than mere existence and animal pleasure His 
achievements and experiences leach to highei levels of value and 
his internal makeup is differentiated accordingly (2) The teleo- 
logical structure of the soul deviates to a still moie noticeable 
extent from the simple biological regulative system It is a well 
known fact that no individual experiences as valuable all that is 
valuable And conveisely, much is experienced as valuable that 
IS per se valueless To express this in psychological terms the 
subjective values (with their individual pecubanties) by no means 
coincide with the objective values This brings up the very 
diSicnlt problem of the critical-objective or genuine values Some 
tend to regard as valuable only what is actually valued This 
view, however, is no better than the opinion that nothing is leal 
unless it IS the object of actual sense perception Nor can this 


1) I mean by biological any structure wliicn seeks solely to preserve 
self or species 
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extreme empiricism end relativism be saved by the fiction that 
the collective evaluations of all people (corresponding!} the sense 
perceptions of all hnman beings) arc the subjective correlative for 
the objectively valuable (the objectively real) For the question 
18 do aU these people value correctly? By the ciitical-objective 
value ure do not conceive anything susceptible of purely intellectual 
demonstration But ire do intend to imply that evaluation is 
subject to definite laws, and that only those values are ‘genuine’ 
01 ‘valid’ which coincide with these laws of evaluation The acci- 
dental factual consciousness of an} individual is not the measure 
of the objectively valuable, but merely of what he subjectively 
values Just as we have added the idea of an overindividual 
cognitive consciousness, within the empirical self, to the genuine 
cognition of bemg, so we need to construct an overindividual 
consciousness for genuine evaluation It would bo totally erroneous, 
however, to believe that this overindividual ‘normative conscionsness’ 
could be understood as a collective (social) consciousness For 
society IS just as liable as an mdmdnal to err in value judgments, 
that IS, they ma} be just as purely subjective We must instead 
construct a normative consciousness i e a consciousness guided by 
objective laws, which shall be arbiter of collective as well as 
individual judgments 

This construction of a normative consciousness is only a 
metaphysical shortcut for an exceedingly complex conception of 
laws In contrast with Eickert, we shall proceed to investigate 
minutely the special laws of evaluation and their interrelations 
And in the third section of this book we shall consider their syn- 
thesis into a normative ideal of culture Here we only wish to 
indicate how objective value fiom a cntical pomt of view transcends 
subjectivity in geisiesioissemchafthche philosophy 

An intellectual life as it represents itself in history, a cnltuie, 
not only means the actualisation of genuine values, but also contams 
apparent values (such as erroneous values based on theoretically 
false judgments, or subjective values which arise from pnrel} 
momentary and disparate evaluations, or unsolved value conflicts) 
Whatever is objectively valuable in a culture must be thought of 
as the fulfillment of norms of evaluation, as the results of laws 
of evaluation which confront the individual as demands unless he 
obeys them of his- own accord 
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Let 116 now look back to the concept of the objective mind 
upon whose threefold significance we have already tonched It 
Las been projected into the field of objects as something trans- 
ciibjective which can be understood only through the historical 
interrelation and summation of the behavior of an infinite number 
of rnbjeots The acts which created this mental world were not 
aliiais lawful A mass of pnie subjectivity and obscured norms 
of vgue interrelations, of chance and failure helped to make up 
this objective mind This mind now confironts the individual and 
15 objective at least in this sense that it is, to a very high degree, 
independent of the self, anft that it is a not-I which exercises a 

iclion on the individual Fnithermore one might mclnde in 
I >^01 tire mentalitj the very complex concept of mental norms 
hirli found the valid, objective and genuine values by excluding 
pel verted values and errors This objective mind does not yet 
exist It IS, instead, the ideal complex of norms which either in 
its totality or in sections confronts society, as well as the indivi- 
dual, as a real deniand of how one should evaluate It is then 
‘objective’ not only in the sense that it exists outside of the indivi- 
dual but also in the sense that it is normative, genuine and valid, 
‘subjective’ then would mean not only the isolated individual as 
opposed to the ovenndividual histonco -mental sphere, but everj''- 
tbing which deviates from the norm For the sake of greater 
clarity we shall in future call the first form 'dbjekiwet Geisf and 
the second hiormativer Geist' (corresponding for instance to Hegel’s 
absohitem Geisf) 

The individual insofar as it is mental, must be thought of as 
belonging to both though in diffeient senses The objective mind 
with its content of genuine and false values signifies the socially 
determined milieu, the intellectual environment which has become 
history The normative mind, howevei, means the cnltuial ethical 
directive which aims bej’-ond every given condition, that is only 
of relative value, toward that which has genuine and tiue value 
The first then represents reality, the second that which should 
become so 

Getstcsivtssenscliafiltclie psychology theiefore draws the follow- 
ing conclusions The individual soul must be thought of as a 
meaningful content of functions in which different value tendencies 
are correlated in the unity of consciousness These value attitudes 
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irc detei mined b\ specific normative Hns of value which correspond 
to the various classes of value The empiiical self finds itself 
ahead} sui rounded by ovenndmdnal mental configurations of value 
which m their realization have become detached from the cxpcii- 
enoing selves In them the constructive laws of value have alreadi 
created an overmdividual meaning which transcends the individual 
Insofar then as we seek the structure of the ovenudiridual icsul- 
taut connections we find onisehes in the field of general (desciip- 
tive) Geistcsiiissoischaft And insofar as we diiect our interest to 
normative laws of value and to the mental value formations which 
follow these laws, we study the ethics of culture Should we, 
however, place the meaningful experiences and acts of the indivi- 
dual in the foreground (regardless of whethei these coincide with 
01 deviate from the ideal noims) oui study is gcisteswissenschaft- 
hche psychology For psychology is a descriptive and under- 
standing but not a normative science, though one must not think 
that psychology is possible without knowledge of the normative 
or the critical objective On the contiai} wo regarded it ai? the 
nmque problem of psychology to outline the subjective against the 
background of objeotivit} in all its significations The ps}cholog\ 
of elements constantly presupposes ph}Sical and ph} Biological 
knowledge In like manner gmteswisscnschaftJiche psjchologi 
presupposes the knowledge of mental objectivities in geneial 

Mental life accordingly is a complex of significant contexts in 
which attitudes can be differentiated and in which the objective 
and subjective senses often conflict The cognitive is one of such 
attitudes This is dommated b} a definite law though the indivi- 
dual does not always expenence and behave in accordance with 
it The aesthetic is mother attitude A work of ait is based 
upon an objective law of construction even if it cannot be for- 
mulated, but the subject does not alwajs realize in himself the 
complete objective sense of the aitistic object A third attitude 
IS one of economic evaluation and creation But even though the 
subject is usually inclined to behave according to these objective 
laws of value, subjective deviations aie found And these can 
only be understood psychologically 

In concluding let us compare the two psjchologies Geistes- 
mssenscliafthche psychology begins with the totality of the mental 
structure (By structure we mean a context of achievements, and 
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by achievement we mean the lealization of objective value) Theie 
aie partial stiuctmes which deiive their meaning from the total 
mental stiuctuie of which they are a part, such paitial structures 
are foi instance the cognitive, that of technical work and the 
specifically leligious consciousness The collective mind develops 
whenevei the achievements of these total or partial structures 
of vaiious subjects co-operate and result in an objective (trans- 
subjective) precipitation And if these achievements are based 
upon definite laws, that is, if they are accoiding to norms, then 
they found the objective mind in the critical noimative sense that 
13 , as the inclusive concept of ovenndividual configurations whose 
mental ’ content ‘ is accessible to any consciousness that can place 
itself in the concrete situation upon which this content is founded 
Consequently, above the limited and fortuitous individuals there deve- 
lops a mental world of ovei individual sense, which in the historical 
process grows, changes and under ceitain conditions disintegiates 
The psychology of elements on the contrary, can only be 
methodologically justified if it investigates, in every case, the last 
distinguishable content in lelation to the paitial structures (single 
achievements), and beyond these the total structure This psycho- 
logy 18 thus dependent upon stiuctural psychology and must come 
after it Ideas, feelings and desires take pait in acts of puie 
cognition as well as in technical cieation oi in aesthetic behavior, 
but in each case in a unique oiganic combination This may be 
expressed as follows ideas, feelings and desires aie m themselves 
senseless material Theiefoie the psychology of elements, taken 
alone and if it consistently followed its own method, wonld be a 
science of meaningless parts, and would be as futile as the natuial 
sciences which build up nature from mateiial elements but can 
nevei find the significance of natuial phenomena The psychic 
elements only have a meaning if embedded in a structural context, 
just as the parts of an organism have a meaning through then 
con elation Then ideas and their connections become a cognitive 
Older of objective significance in contrast to the elementary purely 
subjective play of association Or, on the other hand, they receive 
an aesthetic meaning if they appear m the lawful structure which 
coiresponds to the aesthetic attitude 

Our compaiison of the two kinds of psjchology consciously 
emphasizes the points of extreme diffeience To the question of 

Sprang er, Types of men 2 
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wliether theie is any possible agrccmont oi mediate stops betivccn 
them we mast answer that the different points of view nhich arc 
determined by the different intended objects cannot be abolished, 
bnt that we can adjust the difference in the foi motion of concepta 
and methods Phj Biological psychology nhich expressly investi- 
gates the relation of the psychical to the anatomical and physio- 
logical facts can never coincide with a psychology which investi- 
gates the psychical in its relation to the mind Bnt the method 
which 18 based upon an analogy of atomic and mechanical theoiy 
can be improved upon Indeed this was attempted long ago even 
by psychologists who started from the point of view of natural 
science The very adoption of biological terms and the point 
of view of developmental theory signifies a reconciliation of the 
different psychologies The discussions of the concepts ‘psychic 
development', ‘structure’, ‘totality’ and ‘GesiaW (i e Geghedcit- 
heit) are in too gieat a state of flux to allow a summary at this 
point A reference to William Stern, E R Jaensch, Felix Kriiegei, 
Koehler-Wertheimer-Koffka, must suffice, smee they are, despite 
their differences, all exponents of the movement which has as its 
goal the unification 6 i psychological method 

Meanwhile no one of the above mentioned concepts suffices to 
designate the peoulianty' of gmiesxoisscnsclaflhche psychology 
The ultimate distinction lies in the fact that the latter deals with 
meaningfully related acts and experiences of the subject This 
subjective meaning, however, could never be understood by anothei 
individual if it did not present itself as a special case, no mattu 
how unique, of objectively valid meaning contexts, because objective 
laws of constinction play a lole in the structures, even if not 
wholly unqualifiedly There is thus created, over and above the 
individual, a meaning which is comprehensible to others ') I should 
call a mental achievement the interweaving of subjective mental 
functions by means of which an overmdividnal meaning- complex, 
an objective mental confignration is created Insofar as the soul 
IS not merely a self-preservative system but a mental struotuie 

») There is, however, also a purely subjective meaning such as for 
instance, is found m a wholly private set of symbols or certain pathological 
mental states If however we still call this meaningful we have already 
made a reference to the fact that indirectly, through objective meaning 
tendencies, their final indindnal specification is generally obvions 
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complex it 18 capable of achievements, of creating overin dividual 
meaning constellations The pS 3 ^chical elements on the contrary, 
aie and lemain bound to the individual They are always purely 
subjective and isolated Another individual can nevei shaie with 
me Ins ideas, Ins feelings and Jns desiies For essentially they 
are puiely individual states or functions I have my own states 
and they also are inseparable from my expeiience of self Accoi- 
dingly the psychology of elements deals with phenomena which 
can be dnectly experienced only b}-' the introspecting individual 
It IS possible, however, for another individual to communicate to 
me the meaning of his experiences He first creates something 
objective, either a cognitive achievement fixed m language or a 
woik of art, or a technical product Then by empathic i elation 
with this object I may develop a coiresponding mental act The 
structure of this act may again be an interweaving of ideas, feelings 
and desires But then they are 7)17/ ideas etc which of conise do 
not coiTCspond with his ideas in kind and content The meaning 
18 all we have in common As creating and experiencing meaning 
then the individual soul i caches into overindividual mentality 
It IS gieatlj to the credit of E R Jaensch to have worked 
m this connection too toward a reunion of both psychologies 
(i e the psychology of elements and gcistesioissenscliafthclie psycho- 
logy) He says quite rightly Tt should set us thinking, that the 
distinction of two kinds of psychology implies a resurrection of 
the doctrine of the dual nature of truth It is an indubitable fact, 
howevei, that no matter how deepl}’’ we exploie sensations and 
perceptions we find that never, even m these regions is there a 
consciousness of leality which is wholly devoid of meaning value 
The illusion that two independent psychologies are possible was 
fostered by the stiatified structuie of consciousness which we have 
elucidated in our work Our investigations of these conscious strata 
showed that the intentions which referred to meaning and value 
are those which are most completely realized in. the higher level 
of consciousness And therefore it is impossible to miss them here, 
though in the lowei levels they are only bi ought to light by a very 
searching investigation But this difference is one of degree and 
not of essence*^) 

E R Jaensch, TJelei den Aufbau do Wahinchinungsioelt Leipzig 
1923 p 413 


2 ^ 
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The individuil soul participates in the montil world bj meins 
of its lawful stiuctuic in which there is intellectual experience and 
cioation and cralnation for the total soul •) Tlie individual soul 
cannot alwajs wliolh grasp the objective sense of this legion, it 
other times it transcends it with its actnitj which follows certain 
norms There is thus a tension betneen the soul and the mind 
There IS also a continual tension between the historical mind and 
the eternal laws which arc in thcmsclics onlv tendencies of the 
oroation of meaning The discovcrj of these laws and their 
branching iclations will bo our next problem We have previously 
called their inclusive concept the normative mind This gcistcs- 
uisscnscliaftliclic problem immcdiatclj becomes one of psjchologj 
because we shall attempt to investigate the manifold subjects with 
a view to discoloring which of the mental laws is dominant in 
each one ind t>picalli determines its structure For, these diver- 
gences from the idea of a normal structure of man deal witli the 
histoncal and individnil pccnli intics, the description of vhich is 
spccificalh in the domiin of psjchologj 

The present ition of the human soul structure as such in 
relation to the total structure of the objective and normatiie mind 
would be the subject matter of general gcistesjcissenschafthchc 
psichology The region of differential gcistesnissenschafthchc 
psjchologj IS the studj of tjpes of individualized structures in 
which some aspect of tlic objective and normative mind is predomi- 
nantly expressed 

0 How far this mental objectivity must be affixed to the materially 
objective in order to attain an endnnng temporal existence we cannot here 
investigate Cf my essaj in the Festschrift fuer Volkclt 1918 Zur Tlteone 
des Verslehens uiid cur gcistesicissenschaftbchen JPsgcJiologte 
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METHODS OF GEISTESWISSENSCHAFT 
ANALYTICAL AND SYNTHETICAL 

T he unity of the soul is founded m the relation of all its single 
acts and experiences to the individual This self cannot be 
defined but only experienced We shall see latei that experience 
of self IS by no means unequivocal but has difteient meanings m 
different mental achievements What is ordinarily called ‘ego’ is 
the experiencing center which in some mystenous way, is bound 
to the body and therefore definitely localized in space and time 
Insofar as all acts and experiences are processes m a coherent 
individuality they belong to a closed structuie They must, theie- 
fore, culminate m a umtaiy meaning But this structuie is differen- 
tiated in its achievements The total structure is composed of a 
number of partial structures each of which has its unique function 
and so also its specific value An illustiation of this is found in 

any division of laboi on the basis of a coherent plan 

For the sake of clarity I shall now define a few necessary 

expressions By ‘mental act* I mean the activity of an individual 

(i e the structural intei weaving of many different psychic functions,) 
to create a mental achievement of ovenndmdual sense Thus, for 
instance, a judgment is a mental act, while the participating ideas, 
associations, reproductions, feelings and conative processes are only 
psychic functions If I should give a meaning to a few notes 
that I hum to myself and thus make them a sort of objective 
carrier this would also represent a mental act The love which 
unites me to anothei person is a mental act, and likewise the claim 
by which I define my right against his 

Conespondmg to the act as spontaneous oi meaning- giving 
behavior {sinngebendes Yerlialten) there is the receptive or meaning- 
given behavior, {sinne^fiiUendes Yerlialten) the ‘experience* In 
expeiience I actualize the ovei individual meaning which is attached 
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to mental creations I translate the meaning into the actual ps} chic 
states of my soul When I understand what another person sajs, 
when I ‘enjoj’ a work of ait, when I recognize the hand of God 
in my destiny and when I feel mjself beloved by another human 
being I may be said to expenence 

Acts and experiences cannot be sharply distingnishcd For, in 
all acts there is an experiential factor which has a reflex action 
on the individual, and in aU experiences there is a resisting act 
character In the following we shall, theiefore, generally use the 
word ‘act’ even when the mental relation is more an experience 
than a creation, more a reception of meaning than a giving of 
significance 

A special class of mental acts', then, creates its own meaning 
This sense is grasped and interpreted by a coiresponding class of 
experiences Thus, foi instance, cognition has a peculiar meaning 
which must not be mistaken for that of art or of religion The 
visual experience involved in seeing a star may be interpreted in 
various ways, according as to whether my mood inclines toward 
astronomy, or whether it is lywio or religions Therefore each 
class of acts and its associated class of experiences has a specific 
region of meaning When one thinks both of the possible varieties 
of its appearance m histoiy and of the human achievements con- 
tained in it one refers to a sphere of culture Every cultural realm 
has its ideal independence because it subserves a definite significance 

We have already defined meaning as something associated with 
value Ovenndividual meaning is thus related to overindividnal 
value ‘Overindmdual’ here signifies not the collective (which in 
the critical sense might still be subjective) but only critical objective, 
that which follows certain noims A definite class of objective 
values IS thus intended and realized by the mental acts And 
correspondingly a value of the associated class is apprehended in 
the particular experience It should follow, therefore, that it is 
possible to derive classes of acts from classes of value 

Now however, we must guard against a misunderstanding 
The stincture of the individual mind is, so to speak, articulated 
in the value acts and experiences But the mental acts and 
experiences themselves are not necessanly evaluations More 
accurately, when mental acts are earned out according to then 
specific laws, evaluations and value experiences aie founded 
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upon them because the specific mental tendency has been objec- 
tivel}'- satisfied by means of the mental acts But the acts 
themselves aie not evaluations, or at least not necessarily so It 
uould be wholly eironeous, for instance, to regard the acts of 
cognition as evaluating acts, as has been done now and then Affix- 
mations and negations aie not predicates of positive or negative 
value which must be ascribed to propositions On the contrary, 
cognitive acts have their own structure which must be derived 
thiough examination of the pure cognitive attitude itself And 
cognitive acts are indifferent to value as fai as the feeling of 
individual increase or decrease of life does not play any deter- 
mining role The categories by which we cognize reality aie 
purely mental attitudes with a lefeience to objects which cannot 
be derived from any evaluation of the same It is true, however 
that to any lawful!} earned out act of cognition there is affixed, 
for the active subject, a specific experience of value and this belongs 
to the class of pure cognitive values Or again, aesthetic behavioi 
as a definite class of acts and expenences has in it no element 
of evaluation Whenever I empathically appieciate oi re-live the 
tonal sequence of a symphony, and find a certain mood portrayed, 
it is the mood and not the tones or tonal sequence which I evaluate 
But anothei specific value experience is added to the previous 
senes of acts and expenences, namely the purely aesthetic one 
And finally, the complex of technical acts involved in the actual 
eneigy which a farmer expends in tilling his field is not evaluation 
But m the successful completion of his work there is contained a 
third kind of value experience, the economic To expiess this in 
a general formula ever\ field of mental activity, insofai as it 
becomes the object of actual endeavoi, is dominated by a specific 
altitude of evaluation In its temporal appearance it becomes a 
constellation of purpose And from the realization of this purpose, 
the specific value experience, as in any teleology, is leflected on 
the means and tools These ‘have’ value, but aie not of couise 
evaluations In a machine too the technical value of any part 
is piopoitional to its contribution to the achievement of the whole 
But one cannot understand the parts solely fiom the total value 
They are lather, the objects of chemical and physical consideration 
They are subject not only to laws of value, but primaiily to laws 
of mathematics, statics and dynamics In applying this consideration 
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to our problem, •n-e find that theories of cognition, aesthetics md 
economics are not theoiies of value, though it is possible to consider 
cognitive achievements, aesthetic experience and economic production 
from the standpoint of their specific classes of value 

If, finally, one ma} correlate each class of mental acts to i 
corresponding system of values, if one may speak of cognitive, 
aesthetic and economic values which are, nevertheless, all formed 
to a mental unity in the individual, then it is obvious that each 
system of values must somehow shade off into the others and that 
each experience of n definite class of values must be related to 
the whole value experience of the mental subject Otherwise the 
mental subject would have no structure, i e no closed constellation 
of achievements It wonld be instead a bundle of achievements 
conjoined at random This center, in which the value of every 
mental achievement is experienced as related to the mental totalitv 
of life, we shall later call the religious realm Therefore a charactei 
of finality is peculiar to the religious acts, and every mental 
experience is religious insofar as it is of ultimate impoitancc for 
the individual’s total value expenence But we are getting too 
far ahead of our sdbject 

It must suffice for the introdnctorj definition of concepts to 
emphasize here that we consider diffeient value directions as indi- 
cative of the division of the mental realm We shall, howevei, 
see that its every region has its unique laws of construction, requinng 
a special analysis Our method, then, shall be to view each specific 
value as a goal which the total act and experience structure of 
the specific region subserves Pure cognitive value is achieved 
whenevei the pure law of cognition is realized in specific acts 
When the law of economics is actualized in a specific group of 
acts or experiences, the purely economic value is attached to it But 
unless experience follows the laws of its specific region it has no value 
In conclusion acts and expenences are, as the names indicate, 
tempoial pi o cesses, that is, they occui as real events in time But 
this does not imply that their content is merely temporal We 
have said that mental acts reabze value, and here we must make 
two distinctions first, their eternal tendency and the mental law 
which suffuses them, and secondly, the historic realitj which is 
created by them, or lather, which they endow with meanmg Above 
economic goods there is the ‘Economic’, superior to cognition there 
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IS ‘Tiiitb’ lud highei than \\ork 3 of art is ‘Beauty* These eternal 
objects or laws, for instance Tiuth, Beauty and Justice, become 
temporal in a double sense, hrst in respect to the real world of 
spice and time the} aie actualized in a peculiai mannei, at least 
ire ichieved in a struggle with the world, for instance, they aie 
given i material representation, and secondly as ictualized in the 
tactual experience of some soul It is obvious however, that the 
mentil content of acts is timeless since it can be undeistood regard- 
less of intervening space ind time This is only possible because 
the acts contain i law oi v ilidit} which is independent of then 
ictualisation m the world, or then realization m individual expeii- 
cnce We understand the significance of mental acts by putting 
onrsehes m an ictuil histone il situition, m which meaning was 
tre ited according to certain norms The ment il realm p irticipates 
111 the timeless b> means of its laws, just as natuie can be conceived 
horn i timeless point of view as configuration following definite 
liws, even though the manifolduess of its phenomeni is ilwa^s 
temper ill> determined ind cm ne\ei be wholly understood a pnon 
Mentil phenomena arc determined oi enclosed tempoiall> but their 
mentil content, then lawful fatructurc is eteinal Mentil com- 
piehcnsion, then, meins i educing i temporal mentil phenomenon 
to its eteinil 8 >stem of meining 

The m iin problem of i psychology of ids is to find the 
fundamental duections in which the objectiic mind is built, or in 
othei words, to determine the lines of contict which exist between 
the overindiYidual mentil life and the individuil ict center Foi 
it cinnot be doubted that the objective mind, with its positive and 
uegitive viluo content, has its roots m the experiences and cieations 
of finite individuals Through these individuals it was developed 
md m them it must always bo awakened to new life We may 
issume therefore that the mentil structure of a subjective soul 
coincides, in its fund iraentil lines with the stiucture of the objective 
mind The meaning directions in which the acts and expeiiences 
of the individual move, reflect the culturil regions of value, but only 
in legard to the fundamental tendencies and not the historic il content 
Foi, the normative mind opeiates in both as the formitive principle 


*) It is absolutely futile to try to nuderstauil simply by the category 
of ‘expression* the relation to the historically uuniue ludmdual of the 
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There is nlso i reciprocal iclntion The moaning o£ nn indn idtnl 
life 18 determined bj' the mcining of historicnUj given objects e 
ciiltmc, and culture is alwajs re-created and transfoimed b\ the 
living Sonia nlncli sustain it and arc siistained bj it Above both, 
honever, there is a guiding stai, the all-inclnsive concept of norms 
which are valid for the individual soul, the idea of humanitv 
The application of this concept to the objective mind leads to the 
idea of a genuine culture 

Tims, in order to determine the fundamental directions of 
mental life we might avail omselves of cither of two methods 
We might start from the histoncall> given objective culture and 
deduce from its organisation the attitudes uhich must ilw.ays be 
contained in an individual soul structure Or we maj tr> to build 
lip an articulated cultuic sjnthcticall} from the eternal attitudes 
of the soul Let ns take up both methods in gi cater detail 

I 

A culture or historicallj given mental life, on the highei 
developmental levels, is composed of i number of cnltuial spheres 
which aio kept sepai ite in the consciousness and linguage of the 
subjeofs (Tins is done apparent!} regardless of time and space) 
Culture 18 divided into i number of icgions of activitj or acliicic- 
ment In each of these regions a specific kind of value is realized 
We may also call each sphere of value, is seen from the point 
of view of leal purposes, a purpose constell ition insofar as it deter- 
mines the goal In over> purpose constellation there is immanent, 
one may be allowed to snimisc, a definite law ') which regulates 
the system of structural means which satisfj its domm int purpose 
Let ns enumerate, for thepiesent, regardless of s} stem, the regions 
which may be considcied independent puie and applied science, 
economics, art, moralitj, religion, societj , politics, law and edncition 
Of course these regions aie not spatially conjoined like paits of 
the body They are rathei interlaced to foim a structure, i c a 

objective mmd, in any definite histoncal form The objective mind embraces 
far more than the mere expression of the indmdnal soul structure which 
IS histoncally connected with it 

0 The abbreviated expression ‘law’ of course always indicates a 
complex of laws which is often greatlj difterentiated 
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constellation of achievements Thus modem theoretical science has 
aspects which are political, economic, moral and pedagogical And 
m economics we find judicial, scientific, technical, moral and even 
religious factois The differentiation of each region is thus not a 
leal division, but rathei a theoretical isolation according to the 
value which is intended in each case But the motives foi this 
division must have been very obvious Foi, the geneial boundaiies 
aie realized mstinctively even by the uneducated classes But 
they do not grasp moie than the geneial boundaries, because finer 
differentiation is not easy The modem discussion of the question 
‘belief or knowledge’ for instance, shows how difficult it is to sepaiate 
science and religion And the problem of distinguishing politics, 
law, society and the field of moials leads us into the most com- 
plicated questions If we want to find a coriespondmg purposive 
legion of the individual soul for each cultuial legion, as for instance 
a scientific, economic, technical oi aesthetic urge, a moral and 
religious heiedity, and a political, judicial and social nature, we 
aie faced with the same iiddle which demanded a solution in our 
pievious consideration of various cultural spheres What constitutes 
the religious yearning of the soul? How is it distinguished from 
the scientific and aesthetic motives'^ Where does the social nature 
end and the political begin^ etc It is, of course, possible to use 
the objective cultural systems as piinciples of discovering the basic 
mental attitudes, as I did in the first edition of this volume (1914) 
But it IS not sufficient merely to reduce the overindividual context 
to individual tendencies For we cannot in this way satisfactoril} 
explain the significance of these acts 

There is a further difficulty Every histoiical region of culture 
has peculiaiities which belong solely to that paiticular epoch Eco- 
nomy may be of money and of credit, science may be positivistic, 
society a class system, religion interwoven with philosophy to the 
point of confusion, and law perhaps be any positivistic individual 
law If we were to construct t 3 ^pes of behavior which coirespond 
to the above spheres we should airive not at eternal t^pes, valid 
for all differentiated cultures, but rathei at historical!}" determined 
t 3 "pes Thus Woelfflin in his magnificent work Kunstgeschtclit- 
hclie Grundbeg) iffe has set side by side historical and eternal 
t^pes which are derived from the eternal being of plastic art 
We must theiefore, caiefull} direct oui inquiry so that we 



reicli the eternal laws of economics, art and religion themscl\es 
This cm scarcely be done bj a reductive method How difficult 
it would be for instance, to reduce the histoiical chance data of 
an epoch to eternal and separable laws of economics and jurispru- 
dence What a difference there would be in the final concept of 
1 eligion if wo started with Spinoza’s woild view or the neo-protestant 
Chnstianitj of Ritschl It is obvious that one can only achieve 
a iclatively correct picture in this waj after a preliminary com- 
paiison of cnltiiial sj stems indifferent cultural levels and cultural 
individualities But such a comparison is admittcdlj futile if we 
merely collect mateiial empirically Our study must be based on 
deductive pimciples so that we only compare those forms m which 
one can assume a prioti, an identical law of structure Otherwise 
we might classify as science something that is essentially more 
nearly related to religion or aesthetic intuition Or we might take 
as moral what is roallj of a legal nature 

As a second alteraative one might think of utilising as principles 
for the sjstematio division of mental regions the single cultural 
levels which have been found by reflecting upon mental life Science, 
hne aits, religion, economics, politics, sociology, jurisprudence, ethics 
and pedagogy would then point toward specific mental motives 
But even if the situation were more clearly defined than it is, 
who would be able to make a systematic division of the social 
sciences?*) 

We must insist that it would not do to arrive nt philosophical 
conclusions from the actual situation of the individual sciences 
which as a rule have been so developed for practical reasons. 
Thus pure economics is leally different from economics as it is 
customarily taught So this alternative is also fruitless 

No mattei how difficult it is and how insufficientlj at first 
we may satisfy our ambition, we must accept the synthetic instead 
of the analytic, the deductive lather than the reductive method 
Thus we must try to deduce from the eternal attitudes of human 
nature the fundamental directions which each culture embodies in 
unique arrangement and irrational interrelation 


’) Cf Georg v Mayr Begnff tmd CUtedcnmg der Siaatsictsscnschaften 
Tubmgen 1910 (3) 
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II 

It follows fiom the conclusions in the fiist chaptei that the 
synthetic method must not be thought of as if concerned with the 
last diffeientiable elements out of which the mental life or the soul 
13 built up For, the psychic elements ^\h^oh have been partiall} 
deduced fiom their correlation to external and internal material 
elements aie no longer constellations of meaning And it is im- 
possible to understind significant matter by means of material 
devoid of meaning In the reilm of psychology of structure we 
may consider as building material only what has an independent 
meaning or a significant attitude Our problem then is to build up 
the total stiucture of the soul from qualitatively different, yet 
always significantly interi elated mental attitudes To this end it is 
necessary to completely determine the vaiious attitudes Completed, 
meaning all classes of acts which are cleaily distinct fiom each 
other because of their diffeient immanent meanings i e which 
are necessary and sufficient to explain the manifoldness of the 
mental phenomena The qualification ‘necessary’ indicates that no 
independent attitude should be excluded, ‘sufficient’ means that no 
complex act which might be deduced fiom the combination of 
simpler acts which endow with meaning should be included 

Since both the deductive and inductive methods aie essential 
to every genuine science, so the final test of the validity of a pnon 
piinciples 13 there also the fact that by means of these principles 
one really can understand the manifoldness of empirical phenomena 
But this historical verification is a second step The central point 
of our method lies rather m the fact that all mental attitudes and 
their intended meanings can be understood apion i) The filling 
in of these tendencies with material which may be taken fiom 
nature oi historical life can nevei be reasoned out befoiehand, 
for, this necessitates a knowledge of facts, just as individual natuial 

A prion, of course, does not mean previous to all experience, but 
with all experience It is not our intention to spin out the mental world 
from a pi ion concepts, but to understand its fundamental laws of meaning 
which are already assumed when we classify in any particular region any 
single phenomenon The encroaching of what is evidently a prion into 
psychological factual contexts has been treated more in detail by Theodoi 
Ensmann Die JEJigenart des Geistigciii Inductive und emsichtige Psyc/io- 
logie Leipzig 1924 
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liiws cm only be derived through observation of rcil mtui il occin- 
rences But the formitne pimeiples, (in this case fundament il 
directions of meaning, m the case of natural science the general 
law of causaliti) are conditions necessary to the understanding of 
mind and nature If ci erv human being n ei e a chaos of changing 
tendencies there would be no possibility of interpreting the histoiical 
and social world But the mental nucleus of man always has the 
same stiucture Even though the degrees of differentiation change 
with the developmental processes of the mind (as well in the latent 
foim as in the most developed) there are eternal tendencies, eternal 
directions of acts and experiences, without which it would be 
impossible to ‘understand’ the inner cobtext of a foreign and distant 
soul We carry in oui own being the scaffolding of the mind And 
foi this reason it may be presented a prion without consideration 
of histoiical and geographical differences Yes, it must even bo 
possible to predict that wherevei we find human culture we shall 
find the same fundamental attitudes And that with the special 
emphasis of one attitude there are necessary displacements of all 
the others in the total \alue of life The fundamental laws of 
these attitudes can bo understood a pi ion The examples only 
explain, affirm and make vivid 

I must confess, however, that I have found this methodological 
principle only after y ears of study This was because it is necessary 
to free one’s vision from the great complexity which is invohed 
in eveiy historical representation of mind before one can smglc 
out the fundament il mental attitudes I shaB try to illustrate this 
b\ a metaphor which seems to me illuminating It takes practice 
to hear the limited number of leitmotifs which interweave to form 
the sounding symphony of life Certain motifs force themselves 
on our attention and cannot be overlooked, but others have been 
so elaboiated and vaiied by' the composer that we can only' grasp 
them after hearing them once m their simple form 

Life 18 alwaas for us a complex process and the simple compo- 
nents of meaning hardly ever appeal in an isolation such that we 
might express them immediately in abstract thought Quite suddenly', 
however, in 1920, I perceived that it was precisely this mter- 
weavmg which should be the startmg point foi our new method 
Perhaps unconsciously influenced by' a neo-Platonic point of view 
I became convmced that everything is a part of eveiy thing else 
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In each section of mental life, though in diffeient proportions, all 
mental attitudes are present Each total mental act displays to 
the analyzing obseiver all the aspects into which the mind could 
possibly be differentiated 

One must certainly be prepared to altei all one’s concepts in 
Older to understand this line of thought No complicated theoiy 
18 proposed, on the contrary it is extiaoidinaiily simple All fruitful 
and far-reaching scientific pimciples aie simple and clear But 
the alteration of one’s thought is necessitated by the fact that we 
lie heie anal} zing not a single mental legion but rather all of 
them in i elation to each other For apparently this complexity 
has not been previously considered and consequently the simple 
and limited essence of each attitude has not been understood This 
mental tiansformation will not be easy foi everyone But one can 
onl} learn to see stinctuie if one recognizes the necessity of fiist 
isolating and idealizing in order later to understand the interrelations 
of life as a complication of oiiginally veiy simple threads 

A bias which is a necessary copsequence of every determined 
methodological procedure is caused b} the fact that we must start 
from the single mental subject But we find this starting point 
only in the objective mental medium which is created by many 
geneiations and carried on b} entire groups We must not, howevei, 
forget that the accompanying social reciprocal interrelation and 
summation is leall} onl} the form m which the mental life expands 
and complicates itself Mental life itself must previously exist m 
the individual as a tendcnc} For unless some germ of it could 
be found in him we should go on indefinitely adding zero to zeio 
True, the single acts in this oi that individual first find visible 
extension in society And in the historical development of society 
they grow into an evei inci casing stieam which surrounds the 
individual and bears him awa} But analysis must begin with the 
individual consciousness, ignoring as far as possible its historical 
pecubanties We shall, theiefore, speak first of the individual 
mental acts, meaning those which a single individual, no mattei 
how primitive, must cany out Even Robinson Cnisoe must cognize, 
have economic and aesthetic relations and reverently appreciate 
the meaning of the couise of life But he could neither love nor 
rule Here we come to the tuining point where we must postulate 
social mental acts By individual mental acts then, we mean those 



to AThoBO Significant completion a second ego is not ncccssirj 
Bj social mental acts we mem those which e\piessl> impl\, or 
hare as their object the expeiiential context of another person 
The mere fact that a mental act is occasioned by social correlations 
or appears in social interrelation is not sufficient to chaiactcrize 
it as social, for here society is mcrclj the carrier of the mental 
content Those mental acts, however, which intend anothci peisoii 
or a group as such, constitute a special class for themselves 
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INDIVIDUAL MENTAL ACTS 


^ reverie we find, m and about ns, a mass 
^ I of impressions which really mean nothing This condition 
i-rnot he adeqnatelj' portrayed in words, since verbal definitions 
uniTK'diatel} include intellectual and other associated meanings which 
nre excluded when we are semi-conscious We aie drowned in a 
EC.I of light and color without form or limit There isi a wealth 
of undifferentiated sounds and dull bodily pressuies which aie not 
clearly localized There is a scarcely apperceived general feeling 
state which merges vaguely into other states Such a chaos is 
characteristic of mind antecedent to its cieation Subject and object 
arc not separated nor is the object lecognized and given meaning 
It has been asserted that m waking consciousness onl}’- do 
we confront ‘reality’, and"” that we then separate our ego from the 
objective order around us and build up a conceptual world which 
IS the same for all observers This is a wholly mistaken idea 
Even the scientist does not for a moment think of translating the 
sense impressions of his daily experience into a scientific and strictly 
theoretic form He is satisfied to let the sun rise and set, he sees 
colors and hears tones even though he ‘knows’ that these aie 
qualities of his own soul and not immediately of the things 
themselves He continues to speak of the sun’s hiding behind 
clouds, of its looking down upon the earth and of ‘nature’ as 
arranged in a certain manner and as having either a beneficent 
or a maleficient attitude toward man He chooses to be interested 
in a certain object rather than others, finds his mood reflected in 
the universe so that the coming of autumn gives him a premonition 
of his own approaching death In a word the conscious attitude 
IS not by any means sjnonymons with the scientific oi pureh 
theoretic attitude The naive consciousness of reality is not 
absolutely determinable for all times and all people Secondly, 
Sprani^er, l^es of men. 3 



this naive apprehension of realitj is not merely a preliminary step 
m cognizing behavior, but contains in a enrions jumble a totality 
of lelations to life Added to this is the fact that onr present 
attitude <to the irorld is intermingled with a w calth of liistorical 
occurrences and not only theoretic but also value judgments AVe 
think we see in tlie nature of a plant that it is ‘poisonous’, and 
attach this judgment as a stigma And on the other hand we feci 
a natural sympathy with certain people for which the reasons are 
no longei cleaily conscious And there are also individual differences 
What to one person is a sacred object is to another merely a stone 
One sees a landscape snhused with the colorful memoiies of his 
youth, while another sees nothing but a meaningless deseit All 
this shows how impossible it would be to develop anything like 
a primary oi pre-soientific conscionsness For, the view of the 
world of the naive observer as well as of the scientist combines 
the most divergent points of view We find it quite impossible 
to present an unequivocal primary consciousness, so that one might 
be tempted to say every human being has an absolutely indn idual 
picture of the world ~ Even though the general outlines coincide, 
the relief is difterent in every case 

Where then can we find a support, a principle of older or 
a guide line’ 

Theie is nothing for it but to introduce a hypothesis, the meaning 
of which I want to illustrate by means of the following picture 
White sunlight contains all the pnmary colors of the spectrum 
Whenevei this white light is present, red, green and blue etc are 
there also, though these colors are not visible But it is possible 
to sort them out by sending the ray thiongh a refracting medium It 
18 also conoeiveable, (foi instance by means of a color top or a 
color wheel) so to inciease the proportion of a single color that 
it predominates in the total mixture But all the other colors are 
still there 

Let us apply this to our problem The manifold and appa- 
lently infinitely vaiied attitudes toward the socalled ‘given’ world, 
which 18 itself only a methodological fiction, can be i educed to 
a number of basic attitudes These are not spatially conjoined so 
that we cognize one pait, evaluate another economically and appre- 
ciate a third aesthetically or religiously Eathei all conceiveable 
attitudes are contained in eveiy mental glance, but in different 
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degrees, empLasized now more now less and present in complicated 
acts in manifold relations of fonnding or being fonnded 

The methodological h3'pothesis which we postulate maj' be 
st fed in the following sentence In every total act which gives 
meaning, all basic forms of such acts are simultaneously piesent, 
the totality of mind is present in every mental act The 8}’stematic 
division of the Geistesivissensehaften has been unsuccessful because 
it lias always overlooked this principle It has sought among 
dispaiate elements what is reallj* to be found only in a total 
The f ict has been neglected that in all scientific behavioi, aesthetic, 
' eoromic, religious factors, and so on in the three further com- 
oinafions, are simultaneously piesent 

Assume that something is given to my sense perception Before 
J rognize it, I, as a ps) cho-ph\ sical subject, expeiience an impression 
of It which confronts me as an external force Its pressure may 
be so strong and its chemical influence so intense that my physical 
svstem IS unable to cope with it But it may also influence my 
organs in a satisfying manner favorable to life In any case it 
IS related to my psycho -physical constitution in a manner which 
IS unconsciously felt in the qualitative teims of feeling ‘pleasant 
or unpleasant’, and which with continued experience and leflection 
doi clops into the specific value experience of the favorable or 
harmful Whatever is evaluated m such a mannei has an economic 
significance, no mattei how primitive In every' leal act of 
appiehension the fact that I must attend in an optimal mannei if 
I wish to enter into relation with the object, is in itself an economic 
factor Tlie economy of the eye demands, for instance, that I 
bnng the given object into the place of clearest vision, the fovea 
This necessitates an expenditure of energy on my pait, and puiely 
psychologically, attention is part of the psychic economy 

At the same time an act of another kind takes place the 
‘objectively given’ (really only a condition of the sense organ) is 
changed into an object This object is mentally sepaiated from 
its environment, emphasized like a relief and intended for its own 
sake And in this act of mental attention the object becomes an 
identical being which m every future act of the same significance 
may' be again intended The object, even if it existed but once, 
has thus been lifted into the sphere of generality', the lealm of things 
which can be recognized or le- intended, or as we usuallv say 

3 * 
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the sphere of identification i) In this we have the germ of the 
determining acts which we call cognitive These acts are related 
not onl}’^ to identical beings bat also to identical essential corre- 
lations {Wes&isverhnwej^fttngeii) 

This sort of mental constmction, however, cannot completelj 
exhaust the socalled object The absolute sensuousness and con- 
creteness of its appearance is intended, but not completely fathomed, 
bj cognition For, its nmque outhne, color, tonality or touch 
impression influence me in still another manner This impression 
has nothing of material weight and my behavior nothing of desirous 
interest I ‘feel’ mj'self into the object, i e I move around its 
outlines with a certain attitude of visual appreciation, a certain 
psychic ihythm I sense in its color or tones immediate psychic 
moods which are related in my psychic structure to the same colors 
and sensual nuances In this we find a unique process of unification 
with the object Or to put it more generally the sensible concrete 
impiession arouses in m> affective powers such impulses that the 
impression may also be called an expression Something i elated 
to my soul seems to lie in the sensuous character of the object 
(as in fact all sense qualities have been shown to be finally psychic 
qualities) Every sensible concrete phenomenon is to me both 
impression and expression (Emdrucl,-Amdruch) That is, I find 
in the phenomenon a psychic impulse, which however is only called 
forth bj the object and is then unconsciously attributed by me to it 
The resulting feeling of empathy is so spontaneously fused with 
the object that a ceitain psychic quality seems to lie within the 
thing itself This is the germ of aesthetic acts 


') Cf Yolkelt, Geioissheit und WahrJtett Muenchen 1918 p 499 Identity 
has the character of generality 

By ‘impression’ I mean here the sensuous experiencing of an object 
plus the resultmg mood or affective impulse which I immediately connect 
with the act of vision and ascribe to the influence of the object This 
excludes any desirous or interested relation to the object By ‘expression’ 
I mean on the contrary the conscious or unconscious ascription of psychic 
impulse to a sensibly apprehensible configuration Whatever is impression 
in the object I ascribe to its charactenstic form Its expression is referred 
to my present mood The fusion of both into one expenence (impression- 
expression) creates a hmd of neutral psychic state which belongs exclusively 
neither to me nor to the object but seems to lie for the observer in the 
object as something essentially psychic {Seehstdtes Ueberhaupt), comparable 
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One last remark obvionsfy a single experience presents itself 
IS 1 mere segment objectively and subjectively Objectively it 
seems to have been carved out of infinity Subjectively it is only 
a na\e m the meanmgfnl floiv of my inner life Insofar as this 
leol ited experience is meaningfnlly related to my whole life, even 
in the vagne mood which we call reverence, it has a religions 
emphasis There is nothing, not even the smallest stimulus which 
1=5 V ithout significance for the total meaning and value of my life 
■\Vithont being able to express my mood in words I can quietly 
contemplate a dew drop on a blade of glass, and aftei I have 
(ogii’xcd and aesthetically appreciated it, experience a mood in 
\-lii(h theie is a vague premonition of sadness on the mutability 
of life and the awe of eternitj 

It lias been our endeavoi to present the attitudes which might 
be contained in a single mental glance so that all latei mediations 
means of association and reflection, shall be excluded as far 
as possible In every attitude we have consideied only the primary 
aspects To formulate the result bnefly 

Economic significance lies in the experience of psycho-physical 
iclitions of energy between the subject and the object (Measure- 
ment of energy, Eraftmass) 

Theoretic significafice is founded in the general identity of 
the intended object (Essence, Wesm) 

Aesthetic significance consists in the impression -expiession 
character of a sensible concrete phenomenon (The imaginative, 
BiU) 

Religious significance comes with the relating of a single 
experience to the total meaning of the individual life (Total 
meaning, Totalstnn) 

In reality we rarely find such simple acts, because for one 
reason acts are not temporally isolated The summated results of 
cognition enter into all acts and form a foundation upon which 
arc built other reflected experiences of economic, aesthetic or 
religious significance If I contemplate an autumn landscape my 
aesthetic expenence is not only of the notons coloiing of the leaves 
and the undulating line of the hills, but also a knowledge of fruits 

to a phenomenon of contact and penetration It is clear however that 
there are different degrees of participation of expression and impression 
between the aesthetic object and the subject 



and then ripeness, of coming winter, of sleeping and waking, of 
death and languor (feelings of interpretation) The turbulent ooean 
seems to be mysterious for one reason because it is dangerous 
I feel in the warmth of the sun a vitalising power, in the grape 
I anticipate the coming nine In the sound of a word there seems 
to he for me the total meaning for hfe, of what it designates 
theoietically Thus everything is interwoven by acquired know- 
ledge, by meaning contexts which found and aie being founded 
The mental acts interweave in then meaning again and again, so 
that all expel lence is finally full of significance and infinitely rich 
in meaning But should we disentangle these interwoven structures, 
we should find everywhere the same simple motifs but interi elated, 
varied and enhanced, just as the finale of the Meisterstnget brings 
ont in fuU meaning all the past experience 

We must sharpen our vision to apprehend the interweaving 
factors in a total mental act I shall therefore give one illustrative 
example, and for the present leave it undecided which one of 
the many attitudes is emphasized Later, in pait II we shall 
investigate all classes of acts, beanng in mind the question of 
how they are formed as dominant attitudes in themselves, and how 
they oontiast mth other attitudes 

I 

For the purpose of illnstiation let us assume that there is present 
to my apprehending consciousness what is called in the language 
of cognition a mountain range At first it is only expel lenced as 
‘something’ And this experience may contain the following aspects 

a) I, as a cognizing subject, attend to it I advance mentally 
bey ond the optic stimulation in my sense organ and see the picture 
in a definite place in space which is thonght of as thiee dimensional 
And only then does the retinal affection become an object To 
this object I direct my attention, and exclude the environmental 
surrounding, the sky and the foothills, (a kind of abstraction) I 
intend only the mountain range And in attending to it m thonght 
and determination, or even only in labeling it ‘this’ I posit it as 
an object having identity It is not entirely new to me I know 
objects which have the same essential identity And the cognitive 
attitude IS directed onlyr to this 'essence' Perhaps I am content 
with the most general essence which is designated by the name 



‘mountain lange’ Or perhaps other sources of knowledge eniieh my 
cognition Then I may label this ‘special essence’ the Presidential 
Range But even this noun lies m the sphere of generality For 
the name is only a command to view this, no matter how concrete, 
.IS idcntic.al in aU the mental acts related to it The constituent 
factors of cognition are then (1) to posit the object, (2) to intend 
tlii-> ind to abstract all irielevant data, (3) to view as identical 
in c-stnco The last faotoi means that the cognizing act m all 
circumstances is directed to the general, that is an act which is 
di'fctcd toward the identical essence Thus from the experienced 
’"nii.ssion we deiive the co^ized identical object 

b) In this experienced something there lemains a factoi, howevei, 
M.fl. cannot be included m the general aspect, namely the sensible 
< cncrcte phenomenon of exactly this mountain range fiom exactly this 
point of vantage The sensible concrete consists in the individuality 
of its present foim (which cannot wholly be grasped by any general 
coucept of geometrj-) and in the unique combination of exactly 
this distribution of light, shade, color and mass True, I can 
cognitncly deteimine this unique configuiation by means of still 
more general essences But the individuality, the sensibly concrete 
phenomenon is apprehended differently This cieates in me, even 
while .ill directly desiions inteiest is still quiescent a totally unique 
psj chic impulse As observei I am influenced not only intellectually 
but also .iffectively In futnie I shall refer to this sensibly concrete 
individuality (which according to ciicumstances may be .i symphony, 
a phenomenon affecting taste, smell or touch organs,) as a sensible 
phenomenon (das Bildliafte) In the shape of the whole theie 
IS for me a psychic Gestaltqiialitaet which coincides with my 
perceptive apprehension In every separate color and in the total 
color effect there is a wave of psychic feeling quality In othei 
words, the picture’s impression on mo is also an expression i e 
a reflexion of psychic qualities in the object And this substantiates 
the scientific conclusion that the sensory qualities have a subjective 
(i e psjchioal) nature We say that this sensible phenomenon 
reflects what one might call the soul of the object (its moods) 
But we know very well that in this way we only ‘lend’ the object 
in an act sui generis our own psychic impulse The problem of 
the essence of aesthetic empathy has not been solved even today 
It must suffice here to observe that it is not, or at least not 
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nccess'jnlj, my ictinl psychic condition ivhicli is cminlhicilly 
experienced In the sime ira} it mnat not be supposed thit the 
object neccssnril} lias a soul or tint the cmpathic relation is a 
personification The subject of cmpatlij is, rathci, a kind of enlarged 
imaginative sonl In the contcmplntn o condition this sonl is muted 
with the aesthetic object in such .i waj that it seems to reside in 
the object and no longer in me Thus while m> empathically 
expanded ego fuses in experience n itb the uniqueness of the object, 
the experienced concrete impression also becomes for mo an expression 
of the excited psjchic impulse For, the object forces me into a 
definite psj chic mood This interrelation of impression and expression 
IS the germ of the aesthetic cxpencncc It fills in the individual 
dimension which is left free by the cogniti\e acts directed toward 
the general Thus there arc, belonging to the foundational being 
of the aesthetic acts, (1) the pnrel> contemplate c, disinterested 
stale of consciousness, (2) the directing of intention to the seneiblj 
concrete picture of the object, (3) the cmpathic relation witli a 
mentally signific iiit content of the object, based upon the coincidence 
of impression and expression >) 

c) Cognitnc and aesthetic acts arc both of a purely contem- 
plative nature (bebcJiauhch) But there is nothing in reality which 
has significance onlj for contemplation We arc a part of nature 
as ph) Biologicall} determined beings hai mg definite needs £vcr> thing 
phj sical about ns makes demands upon onr psj cho-phj sical sj stem 
The mere question of whether we arc able to grisp the field of 
vision in one act or whether we need continuous optic attention 
indicates a relation to the cnergj of the subject In the above 
illustration we have, at least as an associated tlionght, the idea 
that this mountain range hinders our progress like a wall The 
extension which would leave us indifferent if it were in the form 
of a level plane, for, what is the distance of one kilometre, taken 
as a dimension of height has a tremendous effect We ‘know’ by 
experience how much physical energy is needed to surmount such 
an obstacle And this association mingles to a great extent with 
the aesthetic expencnce There is something overwhelming in such 
a mass It does not harm ns in realitj but nevertheless affects 

’) By object I mean not the cogmtively determined object but that 
which is independent of the self and adheres to the aesthetically significant 
form 
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us like some resistance, as a nairowing piessme of our enviionment 
The sport of mountain-climbing consists in the teat of this experiential 
aspect, which is closely i elated to the economic attitude It is 
not, however, useful but stands in the category of play Its 

atti action lies in the overcoming of an obstacle Eveiyone who 

has climbed a high mountain lemembeis how the mountain is i elated 
to him as a leal obstacle The equilibiium of the puiely aesthetic 
relation is only lestoied again when we have reached the summit 
Previous to this moment theie is a measuimg of energy by which 
the mountain must be technically oveicome and subordinated to 
the seivice of oui puipose This aspect of the situation is much 
more comprehensible when the mountain is regarded fiom the 

outset with the eyes of an engineei who wishes to survey the 

ground foi a railroad In this case the mountain, as an aesthetic 
object wholly disappears fiom view and is looked upon only fiom 
the standpoint of its resistance and its i elation to our needs But 
even without this explanation it is clear that from the beginning 
theie IS, in the total act, a factor of interested opposition, the 
experience of an object which has lesistance and challenges my 
will to live This 1 elation of the object in experience to my 
economy of strength I call its economic aspect Economic acts 
are thus, (1) acts of actual desue or lejection, (2) acts in which 
the lelation of eneigies to the psycho-physical subject is experienced, 
(3) acts which aie diiected towaid the maintainance of life and 
the actualisation of real purposes in physical nature 

d) We have consideied the piocess from the purely objective 
disinterested attitude of cognition to the fusion of aesthetic feeling 
and hence to the direct utilitarian evaluation One might say 
roughly the fiist attitude is dominated by the puie object freed 
from the ego, in the second attitude we have the imaginative 
fusion of ego and object and in the third the purely ‘material’ 
desiious inteiest of self But each one has a value for the 
individual, m the fiist case the cognitive value, in the second the 
aesthetic and in the third the economic The illustration may 
also be considered in such a way that m eveiy case a positive 
value IS replaced by a negative one, as m the third relation If 
these three experiences aie to meet in the same ego they must be 
related to a total significance or total value And not only to 
the total significance of this moment m life, for the mental ego 
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IS not of the moment We must therefoie relate the experience 
with its whole content to the total significance (foi the time being) 
of individual life And as a mattei of fact there is such a factor 
present in eveiy segment of experience There is an indication 
of its significance for the total value of life And this even without 
any reflection in purelj formless veneration (Andac/it) 0 Thus 
while I cognize the mountain range, allow its form to influence 
me and measure mj system of energy, there also develops in me 
a transcendent value experience which is more or less closely 
related to the total value of mj life The meaning of rebgious 
experience is this value relation which is necessaiily a total 
expeiience, since an isolated value cannot be experienced in its 
relative position But theie are many intellectual mediations and 
half noticeable experiential accompaniments which take part A 
tension develops between the aesthetic and the interested behavior, 
that 18 , there is a mixture in the empathic relation of fear and 
shiinking Former expeiiences and cognitions cling to the aesthetic 
impression and also clarify the aspect of the economy of energ> 
We know that these mountains existed thousands of years before 
ns and that thej uiU exist thousands of yeais after we aie gone 
We think of the change from summer to winter We lemembei 
that these mountains were the background of the former expeiience 
of whole epochs in us Our individual life is conceived mentallj 
as a context of manifold occnriences, and the single experience is 
subordinated in 'theoretic reflection Thus there develops finalli , 
the complexly interwoven total experience, with its hard lealism 
and deep symbolism, an expenence of the grandeur of the object 
and my own insignificance, of my mental struggle against its 
overwhelming greatness and of its peace and eteinity, its isolation 
and significance of life and goodness which are somehow related 
to me All this is religions In the i elation of the experienced 
value to the total significance of my life there is manifested the 
religious meaning as contrasted with the theoretic, aesthetic and 
economic In the religions acts there are thus, (1) the surrender 
to the purely mental content of the individual, (2) the comprehension 
of the individual experience in relation to the total expeiience, 
(3) the awareness of the individual value measured according to 

'} Gf Schleiermacbet’s defimtion of rehgious expenence in his Beden 
fiber die Religion 
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its position and significance in the totality of the individual v due 
experience 

The above example dealt with a complex of acts which bad 
refeience to a segment of the real woild Otheiwise, it was an 
example chosen at random We may theiefore say once more in 
general the suiiendei to the objectively general cieates theoietic 
significance, the inclination to the charactei of impression — expression 
of the sensible phenomenon creates the aesthetic meaning, its 
measmement with respect to my psycho-phj^sical sjstem of enezg} 
and my leal purposes in life, the economic significance, and finally 
the 1 elation of all these single value expeiiences to the mental 
total value of the individual life detei mines the leligious content 

In oui example we purposely omitted to state which aspect 
of the total act was emphasized In the following we shall consider 
the nature of each class of acts by itself and explain biiefly in 
what sense the otheis may be said to be included oi subordinated 
It will be found that every species of act is limited by the others 
Each one has its independent function which cannot be replaced 
by the other But it can achieve onlj what is in accoidance with 
its special meaning and cannot leplace any of the othei acts 

II 

1 Cognitive acts 

These acts aie directed to the geneial identical essence of 
the objects, oi more accurately, they intend what leappeais as 
the geneial essences in conciete phenomena, what logically follows 
fiom them and can be reduced to geneial ideational piinciples 
The keynote eveiy where is the translation of the conciete into the 
ideational, the establishment of mental identical essences and the 
creation of a context of general essential coi relations It is because 
of this tendency to the geneial that cognitive acts are limited b} 
the sensibly concrete, which can be giasped only aesthetically 
Then being diiected to the purely objective diffeientiates them 
from economic acts in which there is always a specific qualitative 
1 elation of the object to the subject which is leally expeiienced 
even though this relation is subsequently formulated in a geneial 
law Cognitive acts aie furthei distinguished fiom religious acts 
because they lefei to defimte things, disiegaiding everything not 
identical, and thus cut a definite and limited part out of the 
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infinite data even though this part is then delated to the realm 
of eternal Truth Fnithermorc, the cognitive acts uork out a 
puiely objective older rcgaidlcss of then biological haim or lalue 
to the individual Thc> arc ‘free of value’ insofar ns the part 
of the subject IS reduced to a minimum, namcl> to the pure 
cognitiic interest and tlie \aluc of the immanent theoretic law. 

This degree of separation of the object from the eialuating 
experience contest is, of course, different m the indii idual sciences 
Wherever science makes lalue acts and value contests the subject 
of objective comprehension thcio natural] j develops a conflict 
between the inner reproduction of tlio mental act and the problem 
of coollj objectifying it The world of facts makes it easy for 
us to become what Kiotzschc calls a ‘cold demon of cognition* 
The most instructive examples of this are found in geometry 
which as a science is concoincd, for instince, with the general 
essence of a sphcic, and so deduces a wealtli of general laws all 
of which are valid for the sphere as such This cognition c innot 
of course be accomplished without contemplation The concrete 
picture of the sphere, especially m a definite size and color, has 
alway s something aesthetic and pleasing about it Thus an aesthetic 
empathic fictor re-echoes m the cognitive act And there also 
vibrates a delicate religious significance the socalled completeness 
of the sphere makes it a natural svmbol of the inclusive, the 
unitary and the harmonious Thus the splicre has often been used 
to represent the form of the angels, or as the symbol of God 
Finally we cannot wholly exclude the factor of utility and technical 
significance in such a limited geometneal body , I refer to Froebel 
who has carried out this line of thought in his individual manner 
For, the geometric forms which he develops in las games, he also 
evaluates as cognitive, aesthetic and ‘nsc’ forms Finally he considers 
the whole in the same rcligio-mythical context which we find with 
the Pythagoreans, with Dionysius Areopagita, Nicolaus Gnsanns, 
Jakob Boehme etc up to Schelling and Fecbner 

There are sciences which closely approach the border of 
aesthetics These are the descriptive sciences Their scientific 
character is derived from the fact that they aim to comprehend 
objectivity in general identical essences But they combine these 
essences uniquely until they reach a point wheie they are obliged 
to rse formative artistic imagination This is tnie of the descriptive 
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n ituril sciences winch cannot get along without illustrations and 
collections as well as of history which needs for its representation 
definite ac'thetic imagery 

rnrthcrmore, men have attempted, not without justification, to 
find an economic tendency in the cognitive acta insofar as they 
attempt to comprehend the infinite manifoldness of the objects in 
acfordnncc with the principle of least action {Piineip des Tcleinsten 
Thought may be considered as a purposive instiument 
On' must he careful, however, not to look upon these heterogeneous 
relations (the economy of thought) as the original essence of 
coirnitKC acts themselves 

J 'nallj, we need a more accurate detei mination of how cognition 
r'l values and value experiences Evaluations are a primary 

fmeon of the mind Thej' are not created by cognitive acts 
Aiu ^ dilation may be founded upon theoretical cognition, in fact 
there inrdlj exists any evaluation wholly without this foundation 
On the other hand, the significance of the evaluation may subsequently 
be uttered in a form of value judgment (as can everything that 
has a general essence) Only by means of this form is the 
valuation differentiated from meioly blind and tiansitory affective 
states But in neither case is the act of evaluation itself intellectual 
In the first case it is intcllectnally founded, in the second case 
it IS intellectually formulated, i e elevated into the realm of thought 
But it IS a new and unique mental function It is so too in a 
third difierent case, when over and above cognition as such we 
have a qualitativelj unique value which we call the pure cognitive 
amino and which must be distinguished from both the economic 
and aesthetic evaluations 

It follows from all this that cognition for itself and bj its 
own methods cannot give us a rebgious conclusion It is possible 
of course to think of a science which is concerned with the whole 
of the purely objective ordei and attempts to round out the geneial 
essences and essential correlations into a total sjstem which we 
call the world But this does not tell us anything about the 
value of this total science for the total expenence of the mental 
individuality The valuatmg relation of the cognized object to 
the expeiiencmg subject enters into this as a new act of giiing 
meaning This act then is of course theoretically founded Now 
if this unique (religious) expenence is again theoretically formu- 
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Intcd ire have a reflected religiosity But reflection lias not cicatcd 
the leligious act It has grasped onl3' agcncial essence and nionldcd 
it into the foim of a judgment Therefore the cognitno icts find 
their limit in the religions acts Thej' may help to found them 
or formulate them but thej cannot create religious meaning This, 
on the contiary, has m cnlircl) independent meaning compared to 
cognition To summarize cognition finds its limits in the aesthetic, 
the economic and the religious Beyond this limit there takes 
place a fiEzdfiaGiz tic u?}o yttoc 
2 Aesthetic acts 

Thej are primal ily diiectcd to that which cannot be completely 
giasped intellectually, namely the sensible concrete, the form of 
things Neither in nature nor in art is there any thing of aesthetic 
importance which is solely composed of general essences There 
must, on the contraiy , be present in each case a single phenomenon 
either real or created in imagination with which we can mentally 
fuse ourselves, so th it its impression on us becomes our expression 
This means that from the simplest rhythm to the highest feelings 
of significance our psichic impulses fuse with the data’) and seem 
to radiate tliroiiglr them 

This, however, does not mean that other acts which endow 
with meaning might not possibly stay m a subservient relation to 
the primal \ act Cognitive acts are usually present and sometimes 
in such a w ay that they vibrate like inaudible overtones In e\ cry 
painting there is a mathematical factor even if it is only the 
symmetry of the fiame Every sculptuic, besides mathematical 
symmetry, partially embodies laws of statics and dynamics In 
many cases a work of art must first be intellectually interpietcd 
before it can affect us The spatial interpretation of patches of 
color and the cognition of what is intended belong in this categoiy 
The mam thing is always the sensible phenomenon, but the work 
of art as a whole is then a secondaiy' and often a tertiary aesthetic 
form I might refei to Piglhein’s painting of the blind lady walking 
through a field of red poppy flowers Without the general judgment 


’) I avoid the expression ‘object’ because we grasp the pure object 
onlv in the theorefac attitude In the aesthetic attitude there are two 
fused factors of which the objecbve one is often not accurately interpreted 
theoreticallv 
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that blind people have no expeiience of coloi vision, the concatenation 
of colois and forms lemains meaningless But this general judgment 
plays here only a subseivient role foi a totally diffeient final relation 
to the objective data If it comes explicitly into consciousness it 
destroys the specifically aesthetic Foi this leason, too many 
intellectual pielimmaiy conditions aie dangeious foi a purely 
aesthetic attitude Instead of allowing the pictuie to influence them, 
many do not get bejond the mateiial, that is, questions of cognition 
It IS for this reason that music appi caches moie closely than any 
other ait the pure aitistic ideal But even here a solel} theoietic 
factoi is present Foi even the making of tones in music is based 
on rational principles, and Leibniz quite justifiably called music 
an unconscious mathematical activity At least theie is in all music 
a lational division of time which is based on the pimciples of 
identity and equality And the lecognition of identical tonal 
sequences also plays a role in the enjoyment of music As soon 
as one begins to pay attention to this one studies music instead 
of expeiiencing it In poetiy the rhythm and sound of woids is 
an incentive to the hearei to cieate optic imageiy and in ordei 
to do this he must fiist have undei standing and insight Non- 
imaginative people find thus in poetiy only desciiption and instiuction 
or at the most verbal lepiesentation, especially if they aie moie 
eai -minded than eye-minded and so miss the specifically poetical 
element But aesthetics only begin aftei the theoietic attitude is 
suboidinated so that we no longer aim at the geneial concept as 
an end in itself but that it appeals only in the paiticular 

The economic factoi paiticipates in the aesthetic acts in a 
similai mannei as in the theoietic acts Whatever tiies or even 
puts a stiain on the psycho -physical oigamsm of the subject can 
no loDgei have any aesthetic impoitance foi him All aesthetic 
impiessions aie theiefoie paitially detei mined by psj^cho -physical 
laws On the othei hand that which is aesthetically significant 
must not be consideied synonymous with the useful oi the haimfnl, 
nor can it entei into diiect i elation with oui physical desiies, 
othei wise the disinteiested condition of contemplation, which is 
alone aesthetic cannot develop Therefore one best leaches the 
purely aesthetic (in contiast to piactical beauty which is partly 
included m the legion of economics) if the aesthetic pictuie is 
isolated fiom the context of leal forces and tianslated into an 
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imaginative ob]octivitj This is the re-il reason foi ‘imitation’ 
which, for the aesthetics of nntiqnitj was the main factor of art 
The joy of imitating (for we do not imitate the rough object but 
the impression) is not the motive of art Rather, a kind of relative 
separation from the material takes place so that the object is 
withdriwn from the sphere of dcsiic Among the materials which 
are needed to produce purely aesthetic creations we prefer tliose 
which have the highest aesthetic value (marble, gold, fullness of 
sound, rlijthm) Even man, the greatest form of beaiiti , is onlj 
beautiful when he is no longer phjsicallj desired (Marble statues 
can of course only give a faint ledcction of the beauty of a soul) 
Even the ci:pcrience of utiUt} may become aesthetically significant 
in this withdraual from lealiti, namelj as mere re-echoing and 
harmoniously vibiating experience It has been lifted fiom the 
material realm into the zone of purely spiiitual enjoyment Still-lifes, 
scenes of work, and studies of tools belong in this context 

If one says that all artistic creation is looted m experience, 
one must add for the sake of acciiricy that it is rooted onl\ in 
aesthetic cxpenciicc A rose mai inilncnce mi soul so strongly 
that I reprodnee its 'impression transformed into othei material as 
expression In this artistic form then there lies onlv the joy of 
jnst this single colored form But in the soul’s structure aesthetic 
experience is never isolated It might adhere to pictures and 
occurrences of the most vital significance so that the indmdiial 
picture gives a flash of the total meaning of life Then the aesthetic 
experience becomes also religious And the creation u hicli is bom 
out of this circumstance, no matter how limited is the object to 
which it refers, is suffused with a unu ersal impulse It approaches 
the Weltanschauungsliuist But insofai as it claims to be art the 
religious factor must be subordinated It cannot and must not 
reproduce this pregnant meaning otherwise than in a sensible concrete 
form Cognitions and total relations of values finally meet in 
psychic fusion by means of which the impression of this form is 
capable of expressing our final meaning If we lemam in pure 
reverence or dogmatic description of the pious state of mind, we 
are no longei in the realm of the specifically aesthetic meaning 
On the other hand, the shortest poem may' fix for us something 
of religious infinity And it does not need lofty pictures oi logical 
argument All can be expressed in a very few words 
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jDer du von dem Himmel bist, 

AUes Leid nnd Scbmerzen stillest “ i) 

To summarize the independence of the aesthetic realm is 
manifested h} the fact that it is limited by the theoretic, the 
economic and tlie religions All these attitudes have their pait in 
it but the aesthetic cannot be replaced b}' them, they cannot express 
its unique essence Eathei, the other meaning contexts are trans- 
lated into the aesthetic by the fact that they are tiansferred to 
the sphere of creative imagination, of puie contemplation and the 
relation of impression — expression This fact is at the basis of 
specific aesthetic expenence which must not be confused with 
religious experience As soon as a socalled woik of ait is principally 
intended as a theoietic object lesson, a leligious confession or a 
useful object it has lost its unique significance 

0 Economic acts 

In economic mental acts we acknowledge or found a relation 
of usefulness between object and subject The useful, as whatever 
serves to maintain and increase life is always i elated to the psycho- 
ph3’’8ical structure of the subject Now, since the objects of economic 
behavior are always of a physic il nature, namely masses and foices 
which belong to the socalled woild of nature, and since they aie 

1 elated to the physical side of a subject, (which science also com- 
piehends physicall}, chemicall}" and physiologicall}") we might infei 
that we are not dealing heie ^\ith a mental region at all but with 
the natural aspect of life It is tiue that the substiata of economic 
evaluation are alwa}s physical and that the effects of these goods 
are also physical And yet, insofar as they can be evaluated, they 
are placed in a context of meaning Under certain conditions, 
natural objects and forces have the qualitatively unique value called 
economic value And so, under the organising influence of this value 
there develops a puipose system of unique structure economics 
Eveiy thing that is systematically related to a value context has 
meaning Therefore economic behavior has a mental aspect, even 
though its means, methods and objects of value aie physical We 
shall not at piesent mention the ethical rank of this value region 


Thou, who in the heaven art 
Every pain and sorrow stillest 

Longfellow’s translation of Goethe 
4 


bprang-cr, Tipos of men 
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If now we reduce this region to itspiimaiy Btiuctnre we find, 
m ovciy ease, a comparison of cnergj bctuccn subject and object 
Even prioi to scientific reflection wo feel, bj airtiio of our psjeho- 
phjsical oiganisation that material objects are cither pleasant oi 
unpleasant These experiential qualities are mediated In the \aiious 
sense organs from the most diffuse external pressure n hicli contains 
the original o\pciicncc of our limit of energy to the biologically 
important smell and taste processes, no find these non lolations 
between the subject and the objcctnc data We carry part of them 
ns inherited pro -formations of oui psycho- physical system in the 
form of instincts There is no need of intellcctnal mediation because 
the agrccableness of the object is immediately gnen through oui 
feeling regulator, not to be confused with oni aesthetic feelings 
Thus the economic is fnndamcntnlly rooted in the biological Latci 
we shall have occasion to expand the concept of the economic 
beyond the region of self preservation and physical adaptation 
But the other meaning contexts may be subordinated to tins 
dominant meaning the achieiements of cognition partialli sorio the 
appal atus of self-presen ation, and the result is fai -seeing provision, 
scientific investigation of useful qualities as well as of the physio- 
logical conditions of life and the lationalisation of the iiholo process 
of self-preservation The useful is diffcicntiatcd fiom the merely 
pleasant, the harmful from the nnpleas int But needs and desires 
and finalli satisfaction of drives remain to the end the outstanding 
factors of this subject-object relation For science as such noitlier 
creates needs nor makes anything useful (equal to means of satis- 
fying needs) except what was correlated with a need from the 
outset Here, <is in the religions field, science does not create value 
but rather occasionally founds values O'* subsequently formulates 
them (see above) The relations of utility aio inexhaustible m- 
tellectually Insight only acquaints us with the sy stematio context 
of the world of goods by means of which new utilities might appear 
to the subject One can also formulate the relations of utility^ as 
general insights But the relation of utility (satisfaction of need) 
as such IS not insight but an experience sui geiieiis 

In economic experiences aesthetic factois are interwoven It 
would appeal that even on the biological level there is present 
an inner connection Some fruits are aesthetically pleasant and 
the sexual characteristics also are often aesthetically emphasized 
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And jet the significance of the aesthetic is onlj a subservient one, 
a prelirainarjr lure as it ^\ere For, m real sensual enjojment and 
use the aesthetic is immedntely destrojed The beautj of a straw- 
berrj’^ which adheres to it concretely m form, coloi and aroma, is 
destrojed the moment I eat it In this sense also the difference 
ot the iw 0 regions is shown Beantj" may be unreal ind be created 
purely by the imagination for the imagination, while the useful is 
neuessinly real, and as we 8i^\ must bo included in the physical 
context 

The experience of utilitj (satisfaction of need) maj" also have 
i religious side When its specific and limited value content is 
related to the tot il \ aluc of life the economic appears in that religious 
light which is inditited by the expression „Give us this dij oui 
dulj bread‘d Whatever serves the mere preservation of lire is the 
more closely related to the religious significance the more life is 
end mgered Indicative of this is the formless feeling of gratitude 
th it wo have when we reallj enjoj But religion can never be 
whollj exhausted in the economic context, because the latter adheres 
to the phjsicil and is distributed over temporally disp irate and 
const intlj repeated individual experiences From this alone wo 
cannot derive the meaning of life Even though the economic is 
in important prelimiuarj condition for the mere fact of life, it 
does not fullj exhaust life’s content But it does give the freedom 
trora environmental presburc which is a necessarj" condition of ill 
higher intellectual achievements 

I Religious acts 

Their essence is found in the relation of the value of anj 
isolated experience to the total value of the indivi(Jual life Whatever 
lb foi ub the total value of life m ij ilso be called the highest 
vilue Foi tint onlj is finallj valuable which endows all of life 
with value i) Whatever possesses this force is at the same time 
inj highest value or conversely let us assume that an experience 
(whether unique or capable of lepetitiou) signifies foi the expenencer 
the ‘highest moment’ then the content of this moment would radiate 
over the whole of the rest of his life and eveiything else would 
onlj be fin illy significant for his life m proportion as it appioaches 

0 Our highest moments will put us under greatest obligation 
(Nietzsche) ^ 
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or conhibnteB to this ultimate source of happiness Chaiacters 
perliaps are differentiated bj the fact tliat to some this highest 
content of life comes like a momentaiv flash, while others possess 
it in a uniform attitude toivaid life ind gradually increase it The 
final meaning of life is, of course, neier wholly attaiuahle since 
man, because of the changing content of time and the rising tide 
of fate, is constantlj immeiscd in new value experiences "Whit 
is commonlv called happiness is often only the affection of the 
moment or the onesided satisfaction of life Superior to this tlieic 
IS a blessedness which warrants the highest, most comprehensive 
and eternal satisfaction of the soul The road to this goal is the 
object of religious striving The partly meaningful and partlv 
foreign structure confronting us we call ‘world’, whenover it as a 
total opposes the structure of our soul And the final content, or 
the last meaning endowing principle of the w orld which reveals to 
us the highest value experience wo call in religious language, God 
With this religious factor as a subject w e can therefore best stndv 
the essence of leligioiis acts 

For the highest experiential value mav bo found m the 
negation of ill othe- values as partial, finite or subordinate Then 
rebgious behavior rejects cognition since God, as a mere theoretical 
concept IS not sufficient It also rejects the aesthetic attitude since 
a picture in its concrete limitation can never be the expression of 
the last experiential content And finally, it rejects economic 
evaluation since caithl} goods cannot even be preliminary steps 
to spiritual values Religions acts of this world -rejecting attitude 
lead to transcendental (formless) mvsticism But thcie is also a 
religious attitude of a tot illy different nature The highest know- 
ledge, the highest pictorial expression, the greatest finite enjov ment 
of life and its pleasures found, m their interrelated and combined 
effort, the religious attitude and behavior This is immanent 
(formgiving) mysticism The symbols all cognisance, all beaut} and 
omniscience of God indicate these sources of religions expcnencc 
The mj sticism which renounces this world seeks a special path to 
the levelation of the highest value The latter seeks onlv to fulfill 
the valuable paths of the othei meaning attitudes to the final goal 
As a matter of fact no religions act can whollj dispense with the 
subordinate meaningful acts and moreover theie is a doable relation 
between them and the religions acts , 
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The other acts foimerly created meaningful structmes of a 
limited nature which are now pait of the total meaning form as 
all partial structures gioup themselves into the total structure of 
the individual mmd Whatever we have cognized of this world is 
(regal dless of its pure cognitive value) also placed in a relation 
to the religions value Whatever we have received from the woild 
m the form of goods which fuither the pieservation of life seems to 
point from the leligious standpoint to a higher teleological context, 
peihaps to a soit of providence And whatever we have grasped 
of the beauty and grandeur of this world becomes an occasion 
for us to view the whole coloiful, sounding and formed world as 
a veil, a 'mantle of God’ who shines through eveiy thing 

Secondly these significations are invoked when we endeavoi 
subsequently to foim objectively whatever is contained m the pious 
reverent condition of the soul m such a mannei that we can 
communicate it Undei no condition must this function be confused 
with the first The latter symbolises, the former founds the religious 
experience The symbolising function of cognition is made up of 
the effoit to pionounce the sacred experiences m geneial laws 
But these laws are no longer cosmologically but psychologically 
mteipretive They deal with a religiously affected soul, not with 
a purely objective world context The s>mbolismg function of the 
aesthetic is found m the ‘expiession’ of the religious expeiience 
It IS put in a picture, sound or woid so that others may empathize 
it Finally theie is a sort of economy of religious experience, a 
technique and conduct of life in order to produce the religious 
blessedness In connection with the aesthetic factoi there develops 
a cult just as from the theoretic factoi (msofai as it formulates 
the leligious experience) there is created that dogma which does 
not pretend to be knowledge of the world but only a mythical 
symbolisation of a religious evaluation of life 

Even transcendental mysticism cannot do without such forms 
of expression since the religious experience as an inner essence 
has no objective form of its own No matter then whethei one 
looks upon the subordinated meaning context in a positive, negative 
or a combined point of view, they are always the starting point 
and source of religious excitation which collects its rays m a final 
and highest point called m religious language simply ‘the soul ’ 
And we ma> say then everything is of a religious impoitance 
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whether oi not m actual cxpenonce it closely appioachcs the 
religious center Evor\ thing relates to this religious ccntci, eicn 
tlie stone at my feet The unit} of mine experience is reflected 
in the all embracing religious value emphasis {Weithctonung) 
Finally evciy thing deserves respect or condemnation boemse it is 
a pait of the total value context of life 

But this IS the place to call attention to the fact that the 
same is true of the other meaning contexts Every form is aesthe- 
tically signiJScant w hcthei it be in the real or the imaginative zone 
The grej of a mined wall is is much an aesthetic experience as 
the red of a full blown rose For both have the chaiacter of 
impression-expression Likewise everything maj become the object 
of general identification, diffeientiation and essential correlations 
The theoretic acts may also grasp an> conscious content As for 
instance this study, which is directed to the total of the meaning 
contexts seeks onlj to grasp in them identities, difteronces and 
identical contexts of plistic life In the last analysis, even thing, 
even the non-phj sical ma} be significant for the immediate economic 
lalne context For, c\er> thing is for the psycho-ph> sical state of 
mj materiallj determined self cither advantageous or harmful, 
furthering or hindering Kothing is of economic indifference, just 
as nothing is of theoretic or aesthetic indifference or of indifference 
to value at all If, however, in these partial values and in the 
partial significance of life, everything can liave its place, then even 
moie in the final meaning e\ cry thing must harmonize together just 
as melodies and phrases intei weave to make a symphony And 
the great leitmotif of life’s symphoni is the experience siurra {itla 
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MENTAL ACTS OF SOLIDARITY 


T he acts which we h-ive so fax studied may have all then 
essential chaiaoteiistics iMthout social leciprocit} of an} soit 
The} meiely add, to the subjective experiential context, objective 
configurations which in themselves expeiience nothing and are the 
subjects neithei of acts noi expeiiences It is possible, however, 
foi the cognitive, aesthetic, economic and religious attitudes to 
hive refeience to objects which are in themselves the subjects of 
acts (i e persons) The change iihich then occuis m the regions 
of meaning is that the mteipietation of foreign experiential contexts 
becomes a fundamental factoi The life of a second subject can 
only be understood thiough the significant mterpietation of the 
mental acts which he accomplishes in his individual situation 
Only after one has enteicd into an empathic i elation uith his 
mental piocess (a relation which need not necessarily be cognitive) 
cm one enjoy him as a ps}cho- lesthetical phenomenon If his 
economic acts, his ‘work’, is favoiable to our 8} stem of economic 
purposes he is experienced as useful And finall} if his mental 
and bodily life is i elated to the ultimate meaning of our life he 
becomes the object of religious expeiience 

Whethei these inteipretative acts aie to be classed only in 
the cognitive region, oi whether they also belong in each case to 
the mental world to whose meaning they aie empathically related 
IS a question which requiies fiiithei investigation But however 
we answei it the problem is veiy closel} lelated to that of value 
judgments in the GeisietiWissenscliaften At any late we have 
heie nothing new, and aie instead still concerned with the foui 
meaning giving acts which we have previously consideied 

Omitting foi the moment the peculiaiities of the interpietative 
acts which aie lequiied when persons become the object of theo- 
letic, aesthetic, economic and religious acts, we might say*" even 
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BobmEon Crusoe could develop in these directions There is 
nothing posited which requires for its meaningful completion a 
second experiential subject True, these acts would be ven 
primitive if thej' had no socio- reciprocal action or historical 
summation But their essence and fundamental content is the same. 
There arc however, without doubt some mental acts and expenences 
which are possible onlj in a social context Bobinson Crusoe, 
especiaUj' if we separate him from his animals, could' not have 
political, juristic, social or pedagogical experiences Let us in- 
vestigate more closeli the social phenomena of mental life The 
first question which confronts us is whether there are independent 
mental acts which are essentially di£erent from the four basic 
mental attitudes and which correspond to the phenomenon of 
society 

The methodological difficulty which is found in all iniesti- 
gations of society is that societj is an ovenndividual context of 
effects into which the individual is bom Without this context 
we cannot imagine anj individual It detei mines from the ven 
beginning everj individual’s whole mental stiucture And through 
it he shares in the "unique level of mind which in each case ib 
the result of the histoncal developmental process In contrast 
with this, however, we must emphasize that the experiential context 
of the individual who is a part of any society can be the onlj 
place in which society can be experienced or its meaning actualized 
It IS true that one maj consider the social groups as ovenndividual 
entities which act in space and time as vitalized masses, but even 
then one understands them in the cognitive scheme of mental 
mdmdualities The individual mental stmctuie is our only cognitive 
means of understanding mental configurations, and for this reason 
the complexly interwoven innei stmctuie of sociological formations 
IS for ever bejond our cognition and undei standing 

This limitation of our cognitive means, which is as a rule 
not sufficiently observed, is however of no importanee for the 
psjchologj of individuality On the contrary, our interest in this 
investigation is directed to those bonds which unite one individual 
soul to another and thus to the truly experiential foundations of 
the social lelations The new and unique reflexes which the latter, as 
01 enndmdual formations, aie capable of eliciting in the individual 
cxpeiience will not be considered in this study 
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If we wished to answer the above question m a puielv 
analjtical mannei we should have to assume foi eveiy objective 
(ovei individual) foim of society a conesponding individual form 
of experience Individualized family experiences would conespond 
to the famil}, expeiiences of fiiendship to friendship, expeiiences 
of a shaieholder to the stockcompany etc One might perhaps 
start off with the mam classes of objective social forms, but that 
would not solve the question of the point of view from which 
one should classify these experiences The ps) chological point of 
view, the basic forms of social expenence are exactly what ’\^e 
aie looking for and thus cannot serve as the starting point 
Another difficulty with this procedure is that we might thus take 
into account historical peculiarities rather than reall) foundational 
phenomena Assuming foi instance, that one i educes the histori- 
cal!} given cultural B}stem of the state to political basic acts, 
the legal system to law and the many extia-state and extra-legal 
forms of society to specifically „80cial“ acts one cannot derive in 
this way the borderbne between state and societ} Some people 
consider the objective state onl} as a special form of society, and 
think that the forces at woik in it are the same as in any other 
kind of ^socialisation" (Vei gesellschaftiing) Others, influenced by 
the fact that the state wields the highest social power within a 
sectional region (soveieignt}) and that the state alone fixes the 
laws (as it also moulds itself m these forms), sepaiate the state 
from the totality of the othei associations and oppose it to societ} 
in a narrower sense 

Obviously we are dealing in such cases with complicated 
historical levels, the peculiarities of which aie easily taken over 
into an analytical proceduie If we wish to grasp the fundamental 
social acts we should instead proceed 8} nthetically and ask which 
simple attitudes of association are possible within a group of human 
beings, whether of two or of thousands Thus we do not attempt 
i classification of empirical forms of society but a differentiation 
on the basis of social ps}choIog} And temporarily disregarding 
any purpose of society we wish to emphasize those unique meanmgful 
acts m which the consciousness of union builds itself up 

Eveiy form of society (we repeat here the method used in 
the foregoing chaptei) rests, in the consciousness of its membeis, 
on two interwoven mental acts, either of which may be dominant 
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Human beings aie united by means of acts of po\\er oi sympathj, 
snboidmation oi cooidlnation The} confiont each othei on an 
equal basis oi aie giadated Evei\ one knous th it we are dealing 
with two dimensions when ive mention the two coiiesponding act 
diiections of the subjects the fiist limited b} the e\tiemes of 
domination and dependency, the second by love and hate One 
act diiection, if isolated, would icsult in a social powei s>stem 
(which would not at all coiiespond to the state), the other in a 
system of community I m.i} be united nith othei s b} relations 
of powei or by bonds of sympathy Acts of dominance and sjm- 
pathy seem then to designate the fundamental meaning tendencies 
in the social realm Coiiesponding leceptive sets are the expenences 
of subjection and of sjmpath} i) 

Accoiding to oui fundamental Inpothesis both components 
aio piesent in eveiy social act the consciousness of union bi 
means of value community oi contiast, and through supeiioiit} of 
one's own value direction, or thiongh its dependence upon anothei 
poison’s value diiection Relations of domination cannot be thought 
of without Bimnltaneoiis lelations of commuiiit} and in these theie 
aie again piesent factois both of supeioidination and suboidination, 
legal dless of whethei these meaning lelations are peimanentlv oi 
only temporal ily actualized in the consciousness of the paiticipants 
Soon, however, the act of domination may become piedominant, 

By acts of sympathy I mean here mental acts which are directed 
to the essential value or the mentally dominant value direction of another 
being, they thus determine, at least on one side, a consciousness of iden- 
tical intention and of unity We do not refer here to the sphere of passing 
association through emotion (feeling of equality, compassion, suggestion) 
The tiuly mental acts of sympathy aie differentiated from each othei hj 
the depth, extent and diiiation of the intention toward the other And 
this differentiation depends again upon the depth and content of the value 
'for the sake of which’ one sympathizes wuth the other A love founded 
on religion according to depth, extent and duration would he the highest, 
on the other hand sjunpathy in regard to external economic purposes 
would be comparitively low, no matter whethei it appears in the form of 
solidarity, of mutualism or the more valuable form of altiiiism As a 
midpoint we might choose the aesthetic -erotic empathy which Schelei in 
his important and learned Wesen und Foiinen der Sympaihic Bonn 192B 
(2) designates as the vital feeling of oneness {vtiale Einsfiichlung) But 
a compieheusive comparison with Scheler’s presentation at this point 
would go heyoud the limits of this study 
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then the ‘socnl’ act^) becomes subservient, oi if the ‘sociar act is 
decisive then the snpenoiity of the one subseives the still deepei 
s\mpathetic lelationship and vice veisa In a social context one 
mav feel oneself either as leader or follower, but in leadeiship 
there is an nnescapeable factor of comradeship, and comradeship 
Ins many subtle giadations 

The problem, however, is moie complicated than has as }et 
ippeared We said above that we judge the independence of 
mental acts by the question of whether there is a coriesponding 
specific region of value in the structuial context of the soul Do 
power and 6}mpatliy actually found unique classes of value? One 
might object that we are here dealing onl} with sociological forms 
of alternate i elation oi cooperation {Wechschonhungs- ode) Zai- 
sammcmonlaingsfoimcn) in which the previously disclosed value 
tendencies are actualized And indeed power and sympathy cannot 
be thought of as independent of definite value contents One 
might say that power signifies the superiority of the peisonal value 
content and value strning ovei a foreign value SNStem, so that 
the influence of superioritj initiates in otheis definite and lasting 
motives of behavioi This result, however, is possible onlv insofai 
as the othei person affirms, even if onl} mdiiectly, the superioi 
value direction Thus finall} the factor of community is heie 
piesent also But the unique side of this i elation of superordmatiou 
lies m the fact that the superior person has lealized for and in 
himself a gioup of values which places the other in a i elation of 
inner dependency Powei is therefoie always an actual supeiioiit} 
which can be understood only by means of the value content of 
the powerful subject and is consequent!} based throughout upon 
this content Powei can only bo thought of as superioi it} ot 
actual knowledge, or of technical means (hence derives the relation 
of propel ty) or of capacity to express oneself aesthetically and 
thus influence people strongly (powei of orator} for instance) or 
of leligious conviction (enthusiasm i e charismatic power) 

And similarly with sympathy sympathy, one might say, is a 
tinning toward the other due to a community of inteiests and a 
stiiving for the same values We love another person as a cainei 
of value or because he posits oi seaiches for value This factor 

1) I use the expression ^social’ in what follows in a different sense 
rom the popular usage ns meaning * based upon sympathy’ 
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also presupposes something empnical for ne emnot deduce a in ion 
whether the other nctnilizes a value direction in himself oi <it 
least stiives to do so The abstract kinds of simpathj neccssaiily 
coincide with the value regions nhich ncrc previously deduced 
If we are dealing nith a community of cognitive values then the 
bond 18 one of eqnalitj of comictions, of theoretic investigation 
If wo look upon another person as the subject of technico-econo- 
mical values then the act of sympathy is founded in an economic 
commnniti TVo call the aesthetic form of this psjchic harmonj, 
eioticism All the constituent factors of tho aesthetic process 
lecur m it, piimani}' diiectod to the sensible concrete impression 
of the other and are comprehended as tho expression of a psychic 
content Aesthetic empathy here foims the basis of and gives 
color to tho sympathetic act And finally we have the religions 
love which is totally independent of external appeal ance It is 
diiected to the other simpl} as the earner of religions values i c 
the values upon which the total significmcc of life is founded 
Ileie all varieties of form aie possible, from the loro nhich is 
directed to the developed dninit} of tho other (his i ovelational 
character) to the love which turns to the other’s n holly bidden 
divinitj This last attitude is merely the feeling for the sanctity 
of life itself nhich may, in certain cases, include all animal and 
plant life 

This survey must be completed by two further forms On 
the Side of power we have also a power of love, i e to the 
peisonal value form which may determine the value sjstem of the 
other individual there belongs also the spirit of love And con- 
versely, on the side of love we have a love foi power i e an 
upward looking toward the mental power and spiritual greatness 
of another Both powers, the power of love and the love for 
power are the supporting arches of the patriaichal foim of society 
On the othei hand it is just this sympathetic interest in otheis 
which IS peenbar to all ‘social’ mental acts that is an independent 
factor It IS of course true that power and love appear at first 
to be only forms m which the above mentioned individual mental 
acts are realized between human beings But it is also possible 
to experience these foims as mental (secondary) values The innei 
powei, the heroic quabty, the mental force quite regardless in 
which of the five regions it is actually expressed, indicates a 
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characteristic feature which ma) be expeiienced as a value both 
by the caniei himself and by otheis The field of powei m its 
formal expression also belongs to the mental value legion And 
on the other hand the mental set to act sympathetically, legaid- 
less in which of the value regions it is actnall} expressed, is, as 
a purely formal tendency, valuable for whoevei possesses or ex- 
periences it The organising power which controls values and the 
socialising value -uniting inclination are secondar} value legions 
For these we shall com two technical expiessions derived fiom 
their forms of actualisation political arid ‘sociaV values It is 
important^ however , constantly to Keep in mind the inclusive signi- 
ficance of these expressions We shall see in the second part that 
these values ma> also dominate the soul’s stiuctiiie We shall 
find natmes political to such a degree that their classification in 
the class of the theoretic or aesthetic, the economic or religious 
t\pes IS leally only secondary In the same mannei we shall find 
^social’ natmes which are so wholl} without specific reference to 
the beauty or wisdom, the efficiency or holiness of the other person 
We must not foiget, however, that the two sociological t}pes alw us 
tend toward one of the four primary value directions and so to 
speak caiiy then color We shill see furthermore that thiough 
the predominance of either one of the ‘social’ acts the adjustment 
to the othei value directions will undergo a peculiai transfoimation 
This classification is capable of still finer analysis And in 
this situation we find expressed the fact that life itself, even previous 
to any differentiation into particulai value legions, has value 
The mere feeling of power regardless of which end it subserves 
contains an affirmation of individuation And in this fact we find, 
from a purel} biological standpoint, the germ of political acts 
one wants to affirm one’s own set of values as opposed to the 
evaluations of another, one feels the energy of one’s own value 
life Ethically this attitude toward life can work foi evil as well 
as for good, but with this we are not concerned heie It must 
suffice that to affiim one’s own value system as opposed to an\ 
other has a meaning Our sympathy, similarl}, is directed merelv 
to life itself if we disregard for a moment the peculiar value 
content which one finds in the other life oi which one wants to 
assist It 18 a tuining of one’s own life towaid the soul of anothei 
as a unique mental life One feels an obligation to the othei 
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lift lio( if'-c it 15 tlu gcim of life itself Here ilso tliC ct’iunl 
poirl (if lien 1 ' "t first iiliolli neglected To fnither tlie life of 
mother m^reh from rcgird for the gemnnc latent value pos'ibihtie'! 
which it Pont 11115 tlso Ins its proper significmco Whether love 
ilvTiv^ ‘knows* just where these genuine vilucs lie is mother 
ipi cstion 

Recirsc power md love *irc eloselv bound up together previous 
to inv V line set nhitever, it appears that these mctapliv sical 
primarv foices must nlreidv exist in the sphere of the isolated 
soul If we regal d the manifold and pnrtiallv opposing valuo 
tendencies as a sort of socictv vve mav speak even hero of love 
and power The self, as the unitary center of experience, stiivxs 
then to bring the centril value direction into a dominant position 
over the others, and the one which embodies the true life is sym- 
patheticallj legarded We assume that the genuine and objectivelv 
highest value is preferred to all others in the altcmativ c expcncncc 
of onr inner life, even though the normative (ethical) point of 
view will not bo considered until latei I first cxpeiiencc this 
genuine value as something foreign which has power over me, as 
if it weie r demand *" And if I affirm this value and this idea I 
love it ind, so to speak, commune with it Thus sjmpnthy is 
pnmanlv directed to value and only indirectly to man insofar 
as he IS a earner of value, posits values or contains any value 
possibilities whatevei Fnitheimore there is a constant conflict 
in my consciousness between different value tendencies An ex- 
penditure of energy is necessarv to maintain the value direction 
which (for my ethical conscionsncss) is highest With this v alue I 
contiol the rest of my being If I succeed in keeping myself 
free from the demands of othei values which I cannot affirm in 
my innermost heart, I have inner or moral freedom In other 
words, the germ of the political experience lies within me and 
self control is an absolute condition of all gennino power over 
othei s Inner freedom is the prototvpo of all liberty from exter- 
nal and heteionomous influences In the mental sense, 1 do not 
become free bv lejecting the higher evaluations of otheis, but bv 
making them the dommant value forces of my' own being All 
energv must first be energy of one’s own value life before it can 
become the energy of exteimal deeds This explains the frequently' 
mistaken dialectic of poktics In the next chapter we shall again 
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refer to this when we see that to all exercise of powei (self 
control and the control of othcis) the lawfulness or consistency 
of the will IS essential Anything which is only temporarily willed is 
contiary to the'law of genuine political influence Not aibitranness 
but only consistently directed willing, in which one value direction as 
opposed to all otheis is constantly affirmed, constitutes true powei 
But in spite of this it is veiy important for the theory of 
mental life to realize that the values dealt with in this chaptei 
are social values, that is, the acts of domination and of sympathy 
receive for our discussion their distinguishing characteiistic by the 
fact that they are directed ,to the experiential context of others 
(meaning those who intend values) The energetic man and the 
man who snrrcndois himself to value have then significance as 
special ty pes only when their energy expresses itself in a sociological 
context, and when their devotion is dedicated to another life or a 
social whole Only whore this is the case are all primary mental 
acts so tiansformed that two new types develop though they may 
depend, to a very'^eat degree upon the four first mental ty^ies 
Political acts and acts of sympathy in the objective mental context 
aie attitudes directed towaid othets, quite regaidless of the medium 
by which one lules oi for what reason one loves 
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THE ELElilEKTARY MENTAL LAW'S 


T he foms of mcming-giving icts of winch re have spoken np 
to tins point arc fundament illy nothing more than relations 
to life or snbicct- object relations It is of course true that in 
eiory one of these different forms the terms subject and object 
have diGcrent meanings, and it is nnfortnnatc that science must 
subject all other forms to the theoretic dn ision between the centei 
of experience and the pure objcctiviti, as a sort of normal form 
In everj one of these relations ton aid life there is an immanent 
tendeiicj which subserves a specific achievement Bnt this meaning 
IS not alwais completelj rcalircd So fir our inahsis has been 
diiected to the actual stiucture of the soul ind its dificrcntiations 
We have disclosed the meaning which is found in the individual 
acts and is often only vaguely experienced and qmcklj forgotten 
If, however, in cverj mental attitnde a definite class of values is 
actualized, our studi maj take a normative turn and attempt to 
disclose from each particular value the law which it prescribes 
for the formation of its own mental region Mcntil laws are nevei 
mere laws of process {Ahlaufsgcsctec) but since the mind has a 
teleological stmetare, thej are also normative Mental achievements 
are not merelj described bnt mcasuied in relation to objectne 
valnes or ideas Such normatne laws are present even in the 
naive nnconscious and unrelated form of experience But thej 
become more pronounced as soon as the specific mental direction 
IS consciously and activelj' sought bj the subject and is formed 
into a coherent configuration with a unitarj meaning Then the 
previously complexlj interwoven mental acts are so finely differen- 
tiated that the peculiar law of everj" specific mental achievement 
appears clearly and can be formulated >) 

In this and the followmg section we shall deal pnncipally with the 
normatmty of partial structures The nonnativity of the total structure 
IS the subject matter of the third part 
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Eacli one of the spheres of interest which we have pieviousl} 
treated has such a noimative law Onlj' when the sphere is deve- 
loped in accordance with this law does it satisfy its idea and have 
lunei coheience Of course, theie are more fiequent deviations 
fiom these diffeientiated laws as long as the mind acts as an 
indissoluble totality Nor can one understand the total significance 
of the mind until one has hi ought clearly into one’s consciousness 
the onesided tendencies into which it is differentiated We shall 
see that the noimative law of economics is based on the principle 
of least action {Pinmp des Uemsten Kt aftmasses), that of the 
aesthetic legion on the piinciple of form, and that of science on 
the pimciple of adequate reason The law of the political sphere 
lies in the will to law or consistency, and the social law in the 
idea of loyalti Finally the noimative law of leligious behavior 
IS found in the total norm of life which we usually call morality 
In all these mental laws especially if they are formulated theie 
IS of course a theoretical factor But the lational guiding lules 
aie no moie cleail};rm consciousness than are the individual mental 
legions On the contrary it is their pocnliarity that they also 
aie unconsciously present in the mind, as it weie, instinctive To 
this kind of lawfulness which need not necessaiily become conscious 
as a guide to behavior but is active as a sort of immanent diiving 
force I shall give the name of instinctive rationality {etngehullte 
Hationahtat) 

We shall derive the individual mental norms by isolating the 
meaning of the temporarily dominant value and regarding it as 
being developed to its ultimate consequence and the maximum of 
its realization 

1 The economic sphere has its origin in the instinctive forms 
of self-preservation found in pnmitive man who takes his food 
when and where he finds it, who changes his shelter as chance 
dnects and owns nothing but what his phjsical strength can master 
Even on this level we have expeiiences of utility oi haimfulness 
and simple expeiiences of technical purposiveness But the real 
meaning of the economic sphere appears only when the active 
will to acquire food, sheltei and clothing transforms the chance 
conditions of economic goods Beside the arbitrary consumption, 
the transformation and manufacture of goods and tools for production 
now enters in Theie is then, perhaps wholly unconscious, in all 
Spranger, Types of men 5 
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of tln« ttonoinic work m imminent law m operation n bicli fonnds 
the nniqne sphere of meaning of economics as a part of cultnic 
over ind above the pureU biological play of impnlscs and in<;tincts, 
needs and their satisfaction Insofar is this law emphasizes tlie 
meaning of economics and the genuine economic values it not 
mereh a simple law of actual mental behavioi but a normatiie 
law which, cicn though it is not explicit in consciousness or dcfini- 
teh formulated, regulates the tendency of economic occurrences 
under an ultimite and general economic point of view It acts, 
then, in the economic behavior of individuals as a norm 

"We must cxpresslj cmphisizc here, with regard also to the 
other mental regions, that such normative laws of meaning do not 
achieve their effect bee inso the agent consciously formulates them 
as general theoretic rules To the contrary, just as nature does 
not follow its laws as conscious precepts, so also these normatue 
laws of mental life are not alnajs present in consciousness as 
thcorebcalh formulated laws The formulated law is only deduced 
from the realitj of the purely abstractly considered region and 
brought to consciousness afterwards Soph laws are always the 
result of an isolating and idcalismg mental process The procedure 
IS isolating in so fai as all determinating factors which come from 
other mental regions are excluded, and idealising insofar as the 
specific value - character of the sphere in question is regarded as 
the single organising prinetple in every individual process 

The economic region is the simplest illustration of our theor\ 
And our procedure has been repeatedly applied, notably in the 
brilliant and logical treatise of Freiherr von Wieser The Tlicoii/ 
of Social Economics The essence of economic values is found 
in the fact that they subserve the preservation of life, its com- 
fortable maintainance and all necessary adaptations which depend 
upon natural means, physical forces and goods These values are 
present, as an elementary world of goods, even for biological 
instinctive behavior But only through the legulation of acquisition 
and use do they' become expressly' economic goods We ascribe 
to them a specific value of utility since we designate as 'useful* 
whatever subserves the maintainance of life Later ive shall develop 
a more inclusive meaning of the term In the total economic 
behavior of each individual (which for the sake of greater simplicity 


') Qmndnss der Sozioloekonomik, Abt 1 Tuebingen 19id 
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we shall take as a starting point) many heterogeneous factors 
plaj a part, such as his intelligence, the accepted positive laws 
of property, his aesthetic leanings and religions and general moral 
evaluations But all of this cannot make up the specific economic 
law, which can only be determined if one isolates the economic 
acts and works out their specific significance If this procedure 
has been carried out as fai as is possible m a ‘mental experiment’, 
then there is no doubt bnt that the idea which controls aU the 
economic behavior of the individual as well as of society is that 
of the maximum of utility We must exclude all ethical standards 
regarding the rank of this idea, this current value It must suffice 
that we have here a normative law of pure economics One can 
expand this conception a little moie by starting from the idea of 
economic work This is always connected with a waste of physical 
powei and also of economic goods, such as raw materials, tools etc , 
which are necessarily used up in the manufacturing pi ocess Thus 
the dominant principle in economic activity is that of the relative 
maximum of utility =^or the norm to achieve the greatest amount 
of utility with the least expenditure of energy Liefmann has 
formulated the economic prmciple too rationally when he says 
'Economics means a comparison of utility and costs ’i) For, the 
pnnciple of least action is also found, unformulated and unrefieoted, 
in the ‘immanent logic’ df economic behavior itself If I approach 
a goal in a straight line (or at least in the most direct line possible) 
I unconsciously behave economically I save time and energy as 
goods of great impoitance to Me This unformulated logic of any 
mental sphere we called its instinctive rationality 

Thus we have emphasized the dominant and normative law 
of economics As soon as it is thought of as the foimative law 
of the entire region all other basic economic laws may be formu- 
lated as laws of actual psychical behavior An example of this 
IS Gossen’s laio of the satisfaction of need, the law of final utility 
and the law of the formation of price But one must not forget 
that they are valid only if the piineiple of pure economics (the 
maximum of general utility) is pre-supposed They onlj hold tme 
for pure economics just as the laws of gravity are intended for a 
vacuum which does not exist anywhere In the case of medical 
1) Bobert Liefmann, Gnmdsaiee der VoRsmrtschaftslehre, VoL I 
(Gmndlegung), Stuttgart 1917, p 288 and elsewhere 
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idvicc to incrcnsc weight for pli^sicul rc*\soiiSj the I'wv of the 
satisfaction of need is in\nlid The law of final utility is imilid 
unless wo pre- suppose, hs the highest single aim of conduct, the 
uiU to preserve physical existence In the same mannei the lau 
of the formation of price is invalid if a collectoi finds himself in 
the uneconomic frame of mind, ‘at an} price’ 

In an analogous manner we must nou formulate the laws of 
the other cultural spheres 

2 Aesthetic behavior, just like the stiiving for self-presei- 
\ation, has its place m the piimitive attitudes of life which ire 
forcing themselves on consciousness We have seen that ever} 
simple form, ever} color, every note, ever} rhythm has its pnmaril} 
lesthetic value insofai as it occasions a pB}chic impulse which 
one cmpathically sees into the given object Imagination, m tbe 
widest sense of tbe word, is tbe term which we shall give to this 
kind of perception which, contiar} to the theoretical attitude finds 
immediate psychic qualities, such as feelings, moods and impulses 
in the data themselves Imagination may be active even in real 
objects, that is, objects which are independent of ideational pro- 
duction We alwa} 8 endow reality unconsciously with an aesthetic 
meaning, whatsoever other meanings we ma} attiibnte to it But 
this kind of immediate experience is intermingled with heteiogcneons 
attitudes Realit} awakens my desne, urges me to study, and is 
often overpowering, formless, oppressive and far too meaningless 
Thus from the aesthetic expeiicnce theic develops the dcsiie 
to pnrel} elaborate its content in productive creation The 
lestheticallv significant experience of reality is thus the fiist un- 
conscious impulse to evei} intentional art Ait, as free and 
productive aesthetic activit} has the possibilit} of emphasizing the 
isolated and idealised law of aesthetic expeiience in all its punt} 
Here all tlieori of cognition, utilit} and religious elements are 
subordinated to the mam aesthetic pnipose But what is this 
purpose'^ It IS that of ps^ chic significance B} means of the 
seusibl} concictc, the form, aps}chic impulse with all its expeiiences 
of significance is to be made Msible, audible oi in short presented 

') Tiio old classical idea that art is based upon a fnfxi]Gtg is a great 
mistake Art does not imitate tbe simple object but always the aestlieticall} 
perceived object One might sa} paradoxically art is not imitation of 
things but imitation (that is conscious creation) of aesthetic experiences 
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to tlie mind through the senses To this end the full reality of 
the object is not always necessary The smface charactei of 
things, that which appeals to the senses, is, so to speak sufficient 
For this reason aesthetic creation may he nothing but the stimulation 
of a conciete sequence of ideas, as in poetij’^, oi of the puiely 
external ontbne as m sculpture 

We might say thus that the law of art or of the imaginative 
region is the law of the complete fusion of impression and expression 
But the object which I perceive and psychic content and not only 
the raw object and my passing state of mind must fuse One must 
abolish the limits between the object and the subject by cieating 
a configui ation the psj chic , unity of which tianscends both the 
object and the observer The structure of the aesthetically important 
form IS consequently dependent upon two kinds of law which 
must be completely balanced in the work of art the law of the 
object and the law of the mind The object nndei artistic treatment 
has Its unique laws It is foi this reason that the a],t student 
learns anatomj , the poet observes life and its chain of motives 
and the musician studies counterpoint Hero we must also include 
the laws of physical mateiial bj means of which expression is 
realized, such as stones, colors, woids, and sound These laws of 
com be are not explicitlj in consciousness as theoretic insights but 
become aesthetic only because they are worked out in each specific 
case and seen into the concrete form The psychic element, howevei, 
that IS to appear in the object also has its own laws These laws 
piogiGSS from very primitive psycho-physical determinants such as 
tension, relaxation and fatigue to the entire subjective structure 
and inner develop'ment The accomplished aesthetic object must 
be woven into this subjective process so that it appears as a part 
of an animistic world 

In this mysterious woof the object, with its psychic effects, 
may be predominant In this case we speak of impressionism in 
the widest sense of the word But, on the other hand, the subjective 
part may be dominant And this is the essence of expressionism 
Both styles are aesthetic forms Foi I mean by 'fmm' the fusion 
of impression and expiession, the union of the soul and of the 
objective configuration in imaginative experience i) 

>) The expression 'form' has many different meamngs m aesthetics 
and IS often limited, as for instance in fine arts, to the mere outline of 
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We shall use the woid foim only when the fusion has the 
highest degree of immanent lawfulness Even a single note of 
feeling, a very pronounced impiession may be called aesthetically 
significant Ait, in the highest degiee and in a normative sense is 
achieved only when the unitaiy piinciple of the soul has organised 
the whole aesthetic ob3ect We must lemember that even the laws 
of the object are only a kind of perception in which the mental 
subject regulates the phenomena Mathematical symmetry, mechanical 
equilibration, and psychological association aie forms of appiehension 
which are determined theoretically If another mysteiious law 
(which oiganises the soul itself as a total and which one might 
call the radiations of its entelechy) combines with tins law, then 
we have the highest form which is nothing but the total fonn of 
the soul minored in a sensible eonciete formation which is eithei 
embedded m leality or belongs to the realm of cieative imagination 
When the total psychic law (by which all kinds of expeiiencing 
and apprehending of the object are united in a mental organism) 
influences the creative imagination then it achieves form in the 
highest sense Form, then, is nothing but the reflection of the 
contemplating soul in a concrete object The human body, in 
which (fiom the aesthetical point of view) the soul seems to be 
objectified, is the best example of this From a scientific point of 
view, therefore, Aristotle regarded the soul as the entelechy That 
IS, as the formative pimciple of the body We see in the conception 
of entelechy an originally aesthetic concept (without which we 
cannot apparently get along in science) Just as the soul gives 
the body a visible form foi aesthetic apprehension, so also does 
it choose other sensual foundations in order to develop on them 
its peculiar formative power It is of no use to try to describe 
the essence of this form intellectually for it is more than intellect 
One might find paraphrases for it such as harmony of the ihythm 
of feeling, unity in manifoldness (but nevertheless sensibly perceptible 
unity of a manifoldness of conceived feelings of significance) 
equilibrium, moderation and ideality m foim But all this is futile 
For, since art is sensibly concrete the mystery of foim may appeal 

the aesthetic creation It cannot be emphasized too strongly that even 
t 18 oiitlme must first be created or at least imitated in aesthetic experience 
mean by ‘form’ what Schiller has called ‘living form’ or ‘freedom’ (that 
is the mental) in the phenomenal 
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in the individnal work of art but cannot be put into words and 
calculated beforehand And finally there is only one cntenon of 
perfect ait the purely aesthetic effect 

The content of the soul which art attempts to express is 
determined histoiio-geographicaUy in the individual as is the soul 
which it influences For this reason epochs with a new structure of 
experience oscillate between onesided impressionism and expressionism 
since they have not >et fonnd a definite inner psychic stinoture 
Even in ait they radiate more excitement than expressed mental 
life Such an ait lacks ‘general validitj* in the aesthetic sense 
Tlie only sort of art which is eternal is the socalled classic art 
which emphasizes the most general outlmes of the psychic laws 
and so is capable of adequate experience without any variation in 
liistoncal attitude It is, however, rational to a very high degree, 
it IS theoretically definite And in it the eternal formative pimciples 
of the soul and of the objective world are so fused that they appeal 
purified in the concrete creation There is always a mathematical 
element in art of this_kind, something simple, regular and according 
to type It is, in short, inner and outer world -legality exhibited 
in a concrete instance It is as has been well said, the piesentation 
of the general in the particular 

This IS true of the classic art xat’ k^oy^jv, because it allows 
the law to become clearly visible At bottom, however, it is true 
of all forms of ait, only that the general element, the subjective- 
objective mental law is more and more differentiated into more 
and more daring individual instances To surmise this law in the 
apparently chaotic experience is the secret of every aesthetic effect 
It often seems, as for instance in modern music, that there is 
nothing but chaos But if the work of art is designed to be not 
only an expression of feeling states, but also expression according 
to law, real form, then the legal psychical context must be felt 
through all the tensions and relaxations in aesthetic experience 
Nothing more can be said of the normative law of art or 
form since it is preeminently instinctive rationalitj And this 
rationality is not only the lawfulness of the objective order but 
IS also the lawfulness of the soul since both are fused in ait just 
as, for a higher comprehension, they originate even in reality from 
the same fountain of life This is expressed in Bacon’s simple 
law art is homo addttus rehts, animation of things Form is then 



the present jtion of ocnsjbU concrete objects m crcntions tliioiig:li 
tUctotilit\ of conteniplntne ps\clucil foiccs whose Inns are mtii- 
•\roMn with (lie appiclicndcd oi ntirraiscd laws of the objtd <J 
i In fhcco«rnitne sphere ilso (ho pnmi(ivc level of copnilion 
exhibits the qn.ilits of instmo(i\o belmior The idcnliU of c\ont-' 
n Inch ai t citlici simil ir or resemble each oilier in certain chai actei istic 
forces ilsclf on one’s ittcntion TJiiis we mnj regard the recognition 
of certun silnntions and occnircnccs, nith their complc\ qualities, 
.IS the basic le\cl of cognition And as a m.itler of fact tins level 
mav bo assumed in iniinnls Evcrvbodv even withont .i theoretic 
set carries out simple cognitive functions which, of coiiisc, rciniin 
in the sphere of biological pwrposiv c bchiiv lor as long as tradition 
and education do not supplement them 

Hut 18 in the formci ment*) **! regions so in cognition also Ihcie 
develops, out of the instinctiv’c reactive bohivior, i productive 
behivior The will to cognize awakens, a will which is icgnlabd 
bv .1 definite meaning and on the nij thologic il lev el is still whollv 
fused with aesthetic md icligious tendencies Graduallv the puio 
l,iw of cognition is developed md appears fust of all in the concept 
of nnitarj e\istcncc which mij be grispcd through mental concepts 
Science has learned v-erv slowlv to work out its own imm.inent 
law and grasp it m an isolating idealising method Logics and the 
thcorj of cognition iro the framework of the whole conccptuil 
.ind reil world, since the cognizcablo must nccossanlj appear m 
forms which realize the specific sense of cognition Laws of being 
are in roalitv laws of cognition ipplicd to the manif oldness of 
renliti , that is, the data in the sensible complex IVc know th it 
tlieso data arc susceptible of other mental form itions But cognition 
wants to workout the intrinsic quiliticsand purelv objective order 
without the least icgard to the subjective interrelations in whicli 

*) The ‘artistic man’ whose inner senses are fully awakened, whether 
he wants to or not, whether he knows it or not, sees harmony into the 
object The form under which he sees things ns complete entities is Ins 
own, the observer's inner harmony 'Wlintever such on individual looks at 
he sees in its cosmic incYitabihty, everything is perfect for him in every 
moment And if he is an ‘active’ artist he gladdens eveiybody who has 

,eyes to see and ears to hear’ with the expenence of complete hnnnonj 
bj making it easy to understand that everything as it is, is perfect, 
necessary, jnst and beautiful Georg Fuchs, Deutsche Form Mit einer 
Eiuleitung 'Von den letzten Bingen lu der Ennst ’ llnenchen 1907 p ^5 
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it appears or the pecnliaiities of an}'^ experiencing self All additions 
of empathy, desirous interest, of religious inteipretation, of feai, 
hope and passion are to be excluded As fai as possible we must 
remove the subjective perspective in which the cognizing individualitj , 
because of its temporal and spatial limitations sees objects mentally 
This is possible only because cognition perceives identical 
essences and identical essential correlations (laws) in the manifold 
data bj a verj complicated process of finding the similarities and 
differences of things, of separating and uniting them While this 
IS being done the data, quite legaidless of whethei they have been 
seen previously as socalled real objects (that is, as infiuencing me 
and as being experienced as independent by me) or as mere pictures 
of m\ imagination with objective relations, oi ns purelj psychical 
states (as for instance feelmgs), aie projected upon a new plane 
iinmelj the plane of thought oi ideational plane Cognition trans- 
lates all tempoially and spatially individualized phenomena into 
the realm of thought To popularize this all cognition is earned 
on in terms of concepts and judgments These aie, however, of an 
ideational nature, according to their content, that is, if one regards 
them not puiely psj chulogically ns tempoial processes generated 
b\ the soul, but in the light of then meaning Thej appear as 
icalities but thej intend and contain idealities >) They have an 
eternal \ aliditj and an eternal meaning, insofar as thej are really 
formed after the pure law of cognition This does not come explicitly 
into consciousness in all cognitive acts It operates as instinctive 
rationality which is typical of pure rationality Now what is this law? 

The essence of cognition is not lealized if it only emphasizes 
and perceives some given object purely objectivel} It must instead 
consistently unite all single objects of knowledge in oveiindividnal 
vabdity This union is ideational It is nothing but the application 
of the principle of identity to the cognized whole Thoughts are 
related to each othei through logical pi oof Adequate reason 
refers us to the particulai essential relation to which a judgment 
must be reduced in oidei to recognize as valid its synthetic con- 

>) Leibnitz's distinction of eternal and factual truths refers to the 
differences of the objects of conceptual knowledge of which some are 
eternal and others transitory Every truth however, as truth, that is, as 
a valid datum of knowledge, is eternal This appbes equally to factual 
truths 



jrf*(L We mipht therefore interpret nith Riehl the law of 
nkqnit'' reason as the sjnthctic principle of identits , that is, as 
an fcpprcion of mental identiti to the identitj which is not 
immcdiatch recognizeable 

Therefore tlie law which dominates the field of cognition is 
tlic principle of adequate reason in all its forms Formulated as 
1 ncim witn regard to a cognizing consciousness we might state 
it as follows give reasons for jonr judgment and bring them into 
mental relations which are consistent and correspond to the objective 
contc-rt t) 

The ideal of cognition would be a thorough system of concepts 
and judgments founded on sufficient reasons by means of which 
tlie changing objective order which is given to experience might 
be ‘thought’ Finally, we ought to be able to deduce the entire 
objective order from one highest concept or law Tlie world of 
fict limits tins ideal because the factual (as sensible experience) 
cannot whollj bo deduced from general essences and essential 
correlations Our cognition is alwajs, figurativelj speaking, a 
network of thoughts which we throw over rcalitj But we cannot 
in this wai include all of concrete realitj So that we can onlj 
saj tint our concepts and laws refer to reahtj and are partiallj 
founded in experience But experienced reality cannot be exhausted 
bi this means, and the surplus maj, as we saw, be immediatel} 
(acsthetioallj) oxpeiicnced 

This conception, that cognition translates realifi into an 
ideational context of reasons, maj bo made clear bj the illustration 
of causal relations Cinse and effect are not, as is commonlj 
tliought, realities but rather mental distinctions bj u hich we cogniti- 
iclj perceive sensible data These latter are at most made up 
of complex impressions which are immediatelj conjoined When, 
however, wc place them in objective time and determine one as 
the cause of the other, wc have changed the sensible into the 
ideational For if we call one thing the cause of something else, 
we realh view its eesenco as a cognitive reason for another process 
whose essence is also perceived in purely conceptnal terms the 
effect Kant is therefore nght when he maintains that the principle 


•) Compare Bichl, Fhtlosophtscher Kritizismtis II 1 (1879) p 240 fi 
and Volkclt, Getrusheit und Wahrhed p 393 
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of causality is merely the conceptual relation of reason and 
conseqnence applied to temporal phenomena i) We do not grasp 
the entire complex process of sensory phenomena bnt always the 
relation of one general essence to another, and in snch a mannei 
that on the basis of our conception of the essential context of 
one the other can, in a purely mental operation be deduced 

What oceuis in realitj is thus tiansformed by cognition into 
an ideational context of reason And to this end it is necessary 
that the ‘essence’ designated as the cause should somehow be 
identically retained in the item designated as effect On the lower 
level cognition is satisfied with a mjthological h}'po8tatization of 
forces For instance, it puts into the essence of the sun which 
w arms the rock, a ‘warming pow ei’ On a highei level one demands 
conceptual or special quantitative identities (for instance identities 
which can be grasped in functional equations) 

Bnt these details do not concern us here It must suffice 
that <1 valid cognition is obtained only when the phenomena, no 
matter how individual are somehow reduced to a general (categoiical, 
mental) context of-jreasons, which are finally rooted in the one 
objective context of a given whole The immanent law of cognition 
18 the logical principle of sufficient or adequate reason in the 
differentiated manifoldness of its applications And this again is 
nothmg but the principle of identity applied to the continued acts 
of cognition 2) The goal of these acts is a closed system of 
thought in which every single principle is based on reason and 
can be consistently related to the others 

4 Before considering the immanent law of the religious sphere 
we shall take up the two ‘social’ regions whose corresponding acts 
have a specific lawfulness This appears more clearly when social 
life rises from the instinctive level to the consciouslj willed and 
desired form Or, in the words of Toennies, when the will to do 
makes itself felt instead of the will to be Bnt this lawfulness is 
of course influential previous to this change and here too in the 
form of instinctive rationality 

>) Biehl op cit p 240 ‘Causality is the appbcation of the principle 
of adequate reason to temporal changes of phenomena, or in short, the 
prmciple of adequate reason in time ’ 

>) Identity must be understood here in the sense of sjmthetical not 
analytical identity 
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rht. trill to poircr, or the attempt to force one’s orm ralnc 
ilir«rt.iin upon the valuation ot another person, Troultl hare tu he 
<1omIc*itpcI as in the other regions, by the lair of the development 
rif the highest poirer Just a« the greatest utility, the highest 
‘fonn* and the snpreme systematie objective ordei; determined the 
lairs of economics, art and science, so here the greatest freedom 
and the maximum of poirer over others shonld give the norm 
And such is indeed the ease. Since the highest poirer over others 
13 not gained in merely momentary mental superiority over others 
so here too permanence and eonsisteney are required. A genuine 
trill to poirer cannot bo conceived in the form of dunging moods 
and irhims and must itself bo based on general lairs The content* 
of these lairs cannot, as we knoir, be determined from the poircr 
sjstcm itself Only the general form of antonomons lairfulruss 
belongs to the irQl to poirer.>) Even extreme despotism must 
exhibit constant effort of irlll if it is to be effective over more 
than a mere moment and a limited space. That is, a sjatem of 
poirer mnst be founded. And this is the injunction irhich is 
necessary to libertj not irhim bnt irill to lair The vill is constant 
if it IS determined by endnnngly valuable purposes. The will to 
power IS constant if it~blnds the aerion of others through general 
commands to these purposes, even if they are only indirectly of 
lalne to them. Such a regulated will to power is lawful at least 
to the extent of having the form of a general maxim of eondnet; 
the content itself need not be sooiaL 'Within the compass of tho 
mere power system the content is nothing but the aim of regulating 
power to the mind of tho commanding subject 

5. It seems to be more difficult to find a law for the region 
of sympathy and the community which is founded upon it and 
which goes bejond instinctive attraction to regulate the anion of 
men in regard to values. It mnst be in the iwtnre of a regnlativo 
power which is immanently active in social behavior, but need 
not necessarily come to consciousness as a formulated guide of 
conduct Such an instinctive rationality in social acts might be 
called loyalty Loyalty xs tho will to community and not to a 
temporary bnt a permanent and lasting community, guaranteed 

>) We find this factor also and not only the theoiedo one of eonauteney 
in itself in the cthies of Eant namdy the formal freedom to win what 
one really desires 
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through a constancy of value directions Insofar non as loyaltj 
refers to another, namely a carrier of the same value oi a soul 
that IS capable of value, it is eagei to help the othei and to 
fnither their common values Loyaltj is, therefore, the lasting 
inclination towards anothei soul to realize in it or in communitj 
with it constantly willed life values Loyalty appears in a lowei 
form m a union for the sake of mutual ends, that is, the realization 
of external real valuable ends Here loyalty is merely the main- 
tain mce of a limited and temporarily existing end of mutual willing, 
nhich is also called solidaiity i) If, however, love is directed to 
the essence of another being that is, to his personal value stiuctuie, 
then lojalty becomes the loyalty of essence And here we must 
diifercntiate the love which gives, that is, which helps the othei 
in his value existence, and the love which takes, that is, which 
feels itself fuitheied in some direction of value and the unfolding 
community of value in which human beings know themselves united 
through the mutual developed love of some value (As of some 
kind or direction of value) To each of these forms of love theie 
IS a coiresponding form of loyalty which is nothing more than 
constanej in the community of essence and evaluation 

We might mention at this point that the two social noims 
which we have just derived, the autonomous will to law and loyalty 
represent two impoitant factors in oui judicial system For in 
this system there is on one hand the community in law, that is, the 
obligation that comes because the members feel themselves comiades 
in the cause of law and accordingly cany out the obligation to 
contract On the other hand there is the will to law which — seen 
from the pomt of view of every membei — brings the claims to 
power and restrictions (rights and duties) under general norms of 
conduct Smce we cannot assume an agreement of these individual 
wills to law (as is deduced by rational natuial law from the stoical 
concept of reason) we must assume as a third factor of law that 
it arises from an overmdmdnal will which satisfies the following 
conditions 1 it must contain the factor of loyalty, that is, the 

>) Compare the footnote on page 67 
From what has been said before (p 73) it follows that one may 
speak of loyalty to one's self And furthermore that one may love the 
essence of another eveu if one cannot approve of what he actually is for 
the time being 



consciousness of union, 2 it mnst bring about j distribution of 
spheres of power (spheres of liberty) from an orcnndividn il point 
of view b\ permitting or prohibiting, bj granting or bj restricting 
freedom, and 3 it mnst achieve this in the form of general rules 
which do not refer to anj one person or object, bnt rather to 
persons or objects in general {volonic gcntralc is not summated 
collective will bnt a normative will, directed toward the general 
ind issuing from what is ovenndmdnally valid) Through this 
last point of view law is influenced bj the fundamental character 
of the theoretic sphere This, hovsover, is a detail which does 
not concern ns here and we shall return to it in section four 

6 Let ns now take up the discussion of the immanent law 
of the religious sphere, and with this we naturally reach the climav 
of the mental structure In chapter three we pnrposelj considered 
religious behavior onlj in its most instinctive forms "We said that 
the meaning of religions acts is the relating of all espenences of 
value to the highest total value of individual life But there aio 
manj difficulties to this conception If n e speak onlj of the ‘highest 
total value of the individual life* then wc refer primarilj to the 
highest value of individual experience (of the actual capacity to 
expcnencc) This, however, maj be wholly subjective and very 
low in the ethical scale We have alreadj emphasized in the first 
chapter that individual value experiences need not at all coincide 
with the objective value of mental things This is also true of 
the value of life The striving of a human being to harmonise 
his total existence with the highest learning for value (ideal) in 
his individual consciousness is hie stnvang for happiness Thus 
the relating of all individual values to the total value is nothing 
but the striving for some happiness which shall embrace all of life 
And actually, there is present in much religious behavior 
nothing more than this j earning for happiness The religious 
ittitndcs arc as diverse as the individual forms of happiness And 
the conceptions of God arc just as vaned and are often nothing more 
tlian the tbcorctic-acstbctic-social sj mbol for the giver of happiness 
This God IS then also the highest value oojcct of which the 
experiencing «ubject is capable We find, as the core of primitiv e 
religions, certain magic ceremonies which are designed by the 
individnal who strives for happiness to propitiate the gods or 
demons 



This IS, of coarse, connected with the complete lack of 
theoretic clearness about the coarse of world history and the soaices 
of genuine happiness As a rule, they imagine hnman social relations 
into the relation between god and men which imitate sometimes 
trade and barter relations, and sometimes those of law or the family 
The progress of religion depends on the development of the 
other mental spheres which one might designate as the individual 
regions vhich found religion Now, if the normative laws of the 
economic, theoretic, aesthetic, political and social spheres are 
more clearly realized then genuine values develop for individual 
consciousness and naturall}' entei into relation with the total value 
of life But these norms are inheiently always partial norms If the 
subject of the mental acts ancT values represents a unitary structure 
then these onesided norms must coincide in his consciousness They 
will be interwoven but may, under certain circumstances, conflict 
with one anothei In section three we shall take up in gi eater 
detail these phenomena of moral consciousness and differentiate 
two kinds of norm the expanding and the lestricting (commanding 
and forbidding) Here we shall be content to ascertain that the 
interrelation of all onesided norms or mental laws in the individual 
consriousncSB represents a complex experience which we shall call 
the total norm It does not presciibe how man shall behave m 
an} one direction, but lather how he, as a unitaiy subject, shall 
think and act Fuithermoie, it contains decisions concerning the 
difference in rank of the manifold norms and norm syntheses, oi 
to express this in another way it mdicates which highest norm 
of his evaluation endows himself as a peison with the highest 
objective and unitary value It prescribes in this sense a definite 
inner value configuration in a normative manner Either it appeals 
as an expectation and as a demand which other mental beings direct 
to me as a subject who is not yet normative in their sense of the 
word In this heteronom} there is then an element of the type 
of social power over me uhich we have described above Or, on the 
other hand, the total norm nses as my highest mental achievement, 
as my own genuine will to value, out of the depths of my individual 
consciousness Then we have autonom} It does not always act 
as a formulated general law nor is it always in unfolded lational 
consciousness It is often only mstinotive rationality, a feeling of 
our ultimate mental destination It is conscience 



It uoes not nccessitite a lengfln proof to demonstnto that 
this total norm, as hetcronom} and as autonoms is the same ns 
moralitj The moral norm dctei mines where ni\ highest norni-tiic 
(genuine) value lies, or \rliich i nines I shall accept and follow in m\ 
thoughts as wrcll is in mj behaiior in order to gi\e me the highest 
%alne IVe have genuine religion onl\ when this normatne total 
experience (which, of course blanches out in cxtraordinanh aaiied 
indi\ idual norms) enters into the basic religious behavioi Then life 
ind its v,ilue are perceived not onlj fiom the point of view of 
iiliat I sliotild like but also of what I ought to do And in this sense 
moralifj is the real core of genuine religion and also the source of 
the happiness which comes from the fnllfilment of our true destin} 

But in order whollj to nndeistand the relation between leligion 
and morabt> we must make finer distinctions On the side of 
religion we must separate religious consciousness, as i subjective 
mental attitude from religion as objective histoncal phenomena 
and religious objects, that is, these facts in higher mental life 
winch appear in the spccificalh religious attitude of the subject 
and winch are the intended meaning in objectiie religions Xow, 
the essence of the religions object must not be defined as a 
mjstcnouslj active power (this leids to the belief in demons) nor 
as the Absolute Bejond, the acosmic which is opposed to the 
world (this onlj leads to a purelj negatiie theologj) The histoii 
of religion teaches us that manj different things can become the 
objects of rel’gious veneration But we ire not hero concerned 
with what might be, but rather with what must be cxpciicnccd 
So wo shall onli deal with the normatn e law to which the religious 
consciousness must be subject to be in hirmoni with the genuine 
religious meaning And this meaning must be final and absolute 
Eicijthing else is onlj the prcliminari step to a religious content, 
but not the content itself 

And this IS the onh element in religion which is timeless 
The waj in which this meaning is discovered depends on the 
structure of epochs as well as of individual souls Here two 
dccisiio bacic forms are possible which we shall find igiin liter 
under the life forms The absolute significance, and with this the 
highest value of the world order, can bo inteipretcd onl\ from 
the object, then religion is pnmarih a feeling of passu o reception, 
a final surrender and blessedness Or one maj be convinced that 
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this absolute and highest expenenco can onlj occm in the sobtaij soul 
BO that its Lght radiates above the turbulent course of the world (The 
religions of dependence and of freedom Schleieimacher and Kant) 

Let us return from here to the relation of religion and moialit}’^ 
They are different if only for the reason that the law of morality 
is a nom directed to peisonal thought and behavior, while leligion 
aims at the perception of the highest value content in oi above 
the woild, or in any event, at objective contexts But both share 
the tendency to the highest value in which it is the destiny of 
persons as weU as of objective contexts to rest and to live Insofai 
now as religious consciousness intends this Absolute we maintain 
that only when it develops' in accordance with the highest value, 
(that IS, when it is dominated by the ethical norm), can it fully 
receive the Absolute This is the only mental attitude which 
makes the soul fit for the highest powci which lives above ns 

Certain mental stinctnres show especially cleaily the conelation 
of the religions and the moial Here the absolute oi highest 
value 18 not takem-into the soul in the foim of an overpoweiing 
experience of being, and consequently the foice of the absolute 
and total ‘ought’, that is, the moral revelation of the inner self, 
can also confront tlie piesent world Older as an ‘ought’ This 
religious consciousness does not suriender itself quietly to the 
higher meaning which it guesses, but develops it in an internal 
struggle, so to speak creates it on the apex of its own being and 
IS not satisfied with a God oi a woild principle which it cannot 
respect in the highest ethical sense Such a postulating ethos is 
moie than moral because it enters actively, ovei and abo\e mere 
thought and behavior, m the total world structure And because 
of its objective influence it is religions 

And even where this postulating structure of the inner woild 
does not come in, it is stiuctnrally oleai that noone would pray 
to a religious object which is not a^noii equal to or even higher 
than his highest value-demands i) It is foi this reason that there is 
an acosmic element in all Divinity^ But we could not find it if the 
moral law in our own breast did not make us npe and receptive 
for the Highest 

1 ) Whoever does not believe m a highest value over and above the 
mere self knows nothing either holy or rebgious It is this which is 
called sin agamst the Holy Ghost 

Sprangcr, Typos ot men G 
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In every case, e\en in those which -ire less clear, the laws 
of moral conscionsness in the restricted sense and those which 
found religions conscionsness are related like two hemispheres 
which together form the whole The religious object (as world 
content or over-world content) is perceiied onij bj a person who 
submits himself to the norm of the highest value This object 
maj therefore be thought of as that which gives us the absolute 
norm and brings oiir peisonal dcstim into harmony with the highest 
meaning of the world The moral subject, on the other hand, 
must determine itself in accordance with the law of the highest 
1 nine, whctlicr it is to be capable of mercy or to carrj and radiate 
a spark of the Dinne 

Let us consider the relation between religion and moralitv 
from the mental structure of the latter t\pc This will show us 
particnlarlj clcarlj the specific law of religions consciousness and 
thns also the law of the development of leligion (which is, of 
course, not the creation of the religious object itself) Here too 
the normative positing of moral value is directed at first onlj to 
me, to mj thoughts and the behavior which grows out of them 
On the other hand, the leligions conception of life regards the 
value of the world (fate, the world ordei) also from the point of 
a icw of a moral determinism t) It is therefore moral judgment not 
only of self but also of the world It confronts the present world 
picture (whether its emphasis is theoretic, aesthetic or social etc) 
inth the demand to harmonize with the highest ethical value 
Wherever the given world order fails to satisfv this highest norm 
it has the courage to surmount it with another world order which 
IS higher and more in accordance with the normative Thus mental 
life finallj brings out of itself a higher consciousness than can be 
satisfied bv the real context of individual life if the world order 
grasped mcreh theoreticallj The categories of value transcend 
IS thit of existence (thns for instance in Kant’s Fnmat Her 
jnaJtischcn Ymixmfi). And this normative value consciousness is 
w orld-crcativ c insofar as it creates for itself the ontlinc of another 
world order which satisfies the highest value (in a peculiar corn- 
bin ition of theoretical formulations and aesthetic s\ mbols) It is 
at first immaterial whether this world order (supported by the 

«) Cf Simmd, Hauptprobleme Her Philosophie, Sammlung Goeschen 
p ICTtr 



evidence of the highest value) is opposed to the piesent world 
order as a second and transcendent one, or whether in the specific 
religions attitude it is interpreted as the deepest meaning of the 
present reality' When we consider the religions type we shall see 
that each of these two conceptions coiresponds to different mental 
strnctnres Here we aio only concerned with the normative law 
which acts m a religions attitude as a sort of instinctive rationality 
The normative significince of bfe thus bom postulates a highest 
V orhl meaning It confronts all separated and unfoimed mental 
life as .1 final and npliftmg power for unity And wo shall now 
CO eien further than at the close of the third chapter when we 
tn.d that even thing was suBceptible of religions interpretation, and 
cieri thing is mclndcd in the law of the religions norm which 
> ilerprets from the disparate meanings the one highest meaning 
'r’n- IV e call God, and the life which stnves toward it and contains 
« od a« instinctive law, we call Motahiy 
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SUBJECTIVE SPUERES OF INTERESTS AND 
OBJECTIVE LEVELS 


T he essence of mental acts is that thoj issne from a umtarj 
individual conscionsncss, a self, and are directed to a not-sclf 
In order to make clear the pccnliaritj of tins vray of thinking 
one might construct in imagination a superior mind which could 
grasp the overindividual configurations of the histonco - mental 
life inio inlutfu We can do this only bj actualizing the content 
of objectne configurations in a senes of temporal achievements of 
meaning Wlien we attempt to describe the x which confronts the 
self, to which mental acts are directed and which is onlj represented 
‘somehow in onr experience, we obsene that we onlj know it in ier\ 
definite objectnc ordeio, which because of their value-significance 
wo call contexts of meaning for a center of experience We can 
no more appioach the unformed, single and law material than 
the nco-platonist could designate bis concept of matter b> means of 
positive predicates, since it meant for him something whoUj indeter- 
minate or the mcio possibilit\ of assuming determination We 
might still ask, however, whether there is not a sort of original 
formation which serves as a foundation for all others, so that they 
seem to be derived from or founded on it In philosoph} there 
is a tendency to regard the theoretic forms of determination (thouglit 
alone or expanded to cognition) as original form This is com- 
prehensible since philosophy itself is a science and consequentiv 
places the theoretic attitude above all others It is, howcier, a 
great mistake, I might saj the hcreditarj sm of philosoplij that it 
secretli tran'iforina the pcculiantj of an instrument into a qualit\ 
of the material Philosoph} must alwaj s be cognition The object 
of cognition is alwajs more thin and different from a mcrclj 
theoretic context Philosophx can no more include all the meaning 
of life in mere theorj than aesthetics can transform art into 
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scionce But instead, both philosophy and aesthetics merely illu- 
minate present pictures of life with then own light, that of theoietic 
analysis Bnt the atheoretic content must always be preserved in the 
theoretic form 

Previous to the piesent discussion we allowed for this fact by 
aapcrting that in every meaningful experience all othei diiections of 
mpining aie contained, even if nndei the domination of one which 
colors the whole experience This was at first a methodological 
st-rt "We can now lUnstrate it by the following example 

When we speak of Nature are obviously imply moie than an 
‘expLiience’ Foi, nature as a whole cannot be experienced We 
c'r refer to the whole only in thought, or in biief nature is a 
'l)''i'glit The connotations of this thought maj be wliolly different, 
itl il IS not necessarily itself mainly a theoretic act This would 
0 the case onlj if we conceived the meaning of nature to be a 
clo'ed system, an inclusive concept of identically recnriing essences 
uhich behaved according to identical laws This is what nature 
means for the scientist who thious the network of thought-forms 
and categories over natuie, and where it is a mattei of indiffeience 
nhctlier be finally reduces oveiything to quantitative mathematical 
fqu'tions or whether ho stops at the explanatory principle of 
substantial forms It is, however, also possible to confront this 
'totality of nature’ in anothei attitude One can empathicalh feel 
oneself into its life, its color, its light, its smell, its rhythm, its 
play of foim and harmony This is the aesthetic inteipretation 
of nature Oi again the selection of values might be regarded 
from the utilitarian standpomt for the preservation oi comfortable 
mamtainance of human life Or finally, nature (which only the 
theorist believes to be always identical) can entei into a leligioiis 
context of meaning and intend, accordmg to its emphasis, that 

totality of life in which every individual has his being, or the 

sinful level of the physical and the material, or even an mferioi 
illusion beyond which the real meaning of life may be found 
Indeed, some will perhaps inclme to call all these meaning inter- 
pretations metaphysical -religious, beemse they are related to that 
totality of nature which is never given But the different act- 

colorations remain, even if in every case only a section of socalled 

natnie (foi instance a plant) is giasped ind classified in the 
correspondmg regions of meamng 
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Of course these difierenfiitions of meaning region' are •'gain 
onh abstractions arri% ed at b\ theoretic reflection In tlic perfo’-m mce 
of acts there is undivided life and in cverj total act i c shall 
find .all directions of meaning as we have explained aboie But 
that w IS onh a preliminarv rough determination The real problem 
of anahsis i' to determine in the meaningful total act the act 
Btructuie nhicli i' unique in c\cr\ case and which builds up exacth 
till' complex For the meanings interrelate not once onlj but 
awain and again so that, as in the Volta column, the same strata 
m ij be found sei eral limes Later when we consider t\ pcs we 
shall trevt only the pnmarj complications but we must sai here 
that tins too IS just a methodological shortcut I shall cite onl> 
two relatnch simple examples of stratified forms 

The aesthetic effect of a mediaeval cathedral is based on a 
great m.an} hctcrogcncons acts First there is the ver\ primitive 
act of cognition in which u e determine as a part of the real world 
the outline of the cathedral’s external shape, see regularities of 
form, relations of distance and repetitions of parts of figures etc 
Lleracntari aesthetic impressions arc m this experience too So 
also the knowledge of its purpose VTc cannot, uithout a harmonic 
of religious acnoration comprehend it in its fullest sense, so 
.add the silent judgment if is the house of God Over and above 
this IS the latent historical knowledge that it has a past of seven 
hundred i cars When wc appreciate its size we realize the enormous 
insignificance of the individual m the effort in\ohed Perhaps ue 
form on the basis of this a new theoretic, thongli scarcelj conscious 
judgment ‘that is a tremendons achievement of human cooperation 
iihich would haic been impossible uithont the harmonious relation 
of ill tlicir souls' Much more niaj be woven together in such an 
experience, and the whole could, and docs u ith manj people, have 
.1 religious Eignific mce But there mn\ also be nothing more than 
an aesthetic act, in cmpathic cxpencncc of formed grandeur 

Or take a simpler example ‘This nng shines’ (pnmitiie 
icsthctic experience) ‘The nng is gold’ (theoretic evaluation) 
‘Gold is rare' (economic valuation) mother gave it to me’ 

(the significance of this relation of loae enters in) ‘I prize it as 
m> life’ (comparison of economic and religious i allies) ‘I give 
it to jon’ The full sigaificancc of this act which finally becomes 
a condensed single act is, therefore, mcntallj founded throngh 
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a comple'C of other mental acts and can be adequately understood 
by empathy 

Here is an enoimous field foi individual analysis of G-etstes- 
v^isscnschaftcn The problem is to stndj the many different kinds 
of foundations of value acts, experiences and constant dispositions 
In order to draw a few simple lines through this field of enormous 
possibilities we must make use of a simplifying consti notion, as 
follows For every one of the mam spheres of meaning we posit 
on the one hand its subjective attitude and on the othei its 
oliaractcristic form of objective existence Even though the outlines 
v.lwrh we give here can only be crude it seems to me that we 
Mnn open up a new world of questions which philosophy has 
’ ndh considered 

The one-sided influence of the natnial sciences upon previous 
p j fhologi shows itself in the nairow conception of the ego Manj 
ii'hcvL that its connection with the physical is the most essential 
p irt of the self It is, therefore, foi them a psychical tact which 
IS connected with natuie (nature being interpreted solely in physical 
and phjs'ological terms) and m its spatial and temporal localisation 
must it«clf be interpreted as a pioduct of nature From this view, 
which IS wholly undei the influence of a ready-made physical 
picture of the world, another differs by at least staiting from an 
irani<inent psvchological- considmation Accoiding to this lattei, 
the self IS merely the content (oi its unique form of union with a 
total experience) which happens to be in the individual consciousness 
but which IS of no importance bejond this transitory structuie 
Against theories of this kind K Oesteireichi) has recently success- 
full} defended the point of view that the self is the independent 
unitary pnns of all the acts, contents, functions and conditions 
which are found in it It cannot be denied that foi a psycholog} 
which disregards trans- subjective meanmg relations the soul is 
nothing but a bundle of individual functions (sensations, ideas and 
feelings) and of contents of these functions which aie accidentally 
brought togethei by the external senses and the associative stnictnre 
of reproduction The ego is then nothing but the indifferent 
running-off (Ahlauf) of these contents But if one i elates these 
positivistically inteipreted elements of the mciely psychic to the 
acts in which an object is grasped, then one finds just as many 

0 Die PkaenomenoJogte des Jeh Yol I Leipzig 1910 



different interpretations of the self as there are objective rofions 
of significance into which the indmdnal process of •'Cta md 
expenenccs is interwoven These acts and experiences -ire, of 
course, themselves temporal processes which are ps\chologicall\ 
built up from a limited number of elementary functions and contents 
But in cacrj case there is perceived in these acts and experiences 
a specific eense which also gives their subject a nniqne color To 
cvcr\ objective content of meaning there is correlated a specifically 
subjects c content of meaning, or in other words in every sphere 
of mtaning there is opened up a unique subject- object rclition 
which can be illuminated from cither side, the subjective or the 
objective We might clucid ite this alternate significance by the 
following diagram in which the changing meaning of the self is 
symbolircd by concentric circles Foi, the self m the different 
sense attitudes seems to be bigger or smaller To each one of 



these circles there is correlited a specific level of objects In 
every ba«ic class of meaningful experiences a peculiar phase of 
existence is comprehended Or vice versa, cverv level of objects 
corresponds to a specific class of values This fact too has been 
ov erlookcd b\ the philosophy of the past ‘Kcality ', for instance, 
has been conceived as somcthiog capable of only one interpretation, 
even though it is an interfusion in relief of many objective levels 
And to such a degree is rcalitv dependent upon the current historical 
and indiv idu il state of consciousness that one might u rite a history 
of the consciousness of rcalitv But wo shall omit here (as well 
as in regard to the self) the interfusions of life, and attempt to 
rcconctriict in an abstract manner the most important basic forms 



of objectivity The differences may be seen most clearly m the 
changing conceptions of space and time For each level of objects 
has its unique form of space and time 

1 The smallest circle is formed by the self of needs and 
dcsiies, the pure ego which must be thought of as the subject of the 
instinct of self preservation and of all phj sical urges and instincts 
I refer to the biological self (see page 13 footnote) Its functions 
are most closely related to those of the body and it may there- 
fore be called the phj sical self One can only reconstiaict it with 
im degree of success by eliminating from the practical orientation 
of life of the subject all reflection and thought One must consider the 
self as a structure regulated b\ stimuli and sensual uiges to which, 
hoi.eier, the objective pni poses of those dnves aie not repiesented 
b} tlie ideas of aims but only by the feelings which accompany 
the acts Theie aie many people who experience the strongest 
feeling of self in this zone of satisfaction of physical needs and 
arc inclined to think that the self is only what is undei the skin 
For them the bodily feelings are the real feebngs which build up 
ttic ego Some trace of this biological self is to be found, m 
reflective consciousness, as scarcely noticed sensations of pressure, 
as needs without anj clear idea of the result at which the instinct 
a.ius, as pain oi as well being, in short as a diffuse psychic 
luclgioiind There are also primitive experiences the presence 
aud absence of which guide the self on this level, namely the 
feelings of pleasant and unpleasant which are always veiy important 
guides of behavior even in the most highly developed minds For 
such minds too there is an automatic selection between pleasant 
and unpleasant positions of the body They also must satisfy their 
physical needs in order to live Even though later complicated 
mental regulators enter in, the basic sj stem could not be preserved 
for one hour without the biological relation of the material stimuli 
and physical reactions of the psycho - physical self Breathing, 
eating, the beating of the heart and leproduction are fortunately not 
dependent upon reason but upon a symbolic system of experiential 
forms, which functions, as it were, intelligently though oui intelligence 
does not have anything to do with it 

A specifio level of objects corresponds of course to this unique 
center of experience Nothing exists for this self except what is 
transmitted through the medium of physical organs and thus acts 
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npon it In the pressare of tlte outer vorU and the finrltanc* 
oncly given experience of the reeistvnce of the Fclf lies thp real 
core of the experience of italil\ trhieh no later theoretic conception 
ran replace The object* of this eelf are transmitted through *cnsc 
oigans vhich ha\e their original form in the mechanical tonch 
sense bnt are eapable of developing into a mechanism trhose aetivit> 
has been di<rlofed be snbscqnent scientific research as a very 
complicated chemical process From the point of vietr of this 
later and *nperior science the rdation betveen objects and snbjeet 
ran be cltarlx comprehended ns being a relation trhieh is relatirely 
puipo*irc for the life aetivity of the individual and the spedes. 
The sense oigans of living beings are selective organs which transmit 
only impressions of biological importance, jnst as the motor organs 
are proportionate to the nccessai} functions of life. It is ex- 
ceedingly difficult, perhaps even impossible, to pictnre the psychic 
processes of a wholl} differently organised soul (of an animal or 
perhaps even a plant). J. von Uexkncll has nghtli directed onr 
attention to the objeetivelj mcasnrcable relations between stimuli 
and reaction* Ho sajs. ‘Everj animal has a nniqne world, which 
is made np of the characteristic impressions which he receives of 
the outer world*') To this specific ‘world* a specific world of 
effects is added as an active correlative. The same thing of 
conrso applies to the human world Tlie reality, which science 
builds np according to the testimony of the senses with the aid 
of categories and schematic outlines, is based on a biological reality 
which reicals itself in primitive sense experiences; bnt indubitably 
has immanent purposive relations to our practical adjustments and 
satisfactions of needs. This biological realiti needs to be described 
and the rclatm pnrposircnc«s of its sjstem of symbols followed 
The spatial and temporal relations within biological rcdlt> 
.arc, of coarse, represented wholly differently in eonsdonsness than 
b\ the theoretic constmetion of mathematical space and time. Space 
appears biologicall} perhaps in qualitatively unique experiences of 
muicment which are connected with experiences of exertion (processes 
of fatigne). Time perhaps appears in the qualitative interfusion 
of expemnee* which llcrgEon describes, and which are also com- 
plicated b> feelings of exertion. All this can be reeonstmeted 
') J T. Uexhnell, Jtausifine cw nner hiofopMchcii HVl'ansrhaHung 
Mncnelien 1913 p C7ff 
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only with the utmost difficulty since thinking man no longer exists 
only in this biological realitj bnt builds up, out of his objective 
experiences a reality into which thought and cognition have alreadi 
woven many threads, not to mention the fact that aesthetic and 
religions strands also enter in 

2 The economic self is closelj related to the biological because 
its central value relation grows immediately out of the biological one 
Foi this self also the real regulator of behavior is the satisfaction 
of needs Bnt in this case it is transmitted through theoietic leflection 
01 1 ationalized in an economic sense In place of the pleasant and 
the unplcasmt w e have the^evalnation as useful or harmful, gi eater 
intervals of space and time and more numerous and more diverse 
goods are taken into consideiation But the satisfaction of needs 
IS still the decisive f.ictoi in experience The economic evaluation 
depends in each case on the two vaiiables, (the degice of satis- 
fiction and the amount of goods available) as formulated in the 
gi cutest abstraction b> the lau of diminishing utility Calculation, 
liowever, (a theoretical factoi) is not the decisive factor hero but 
need (an economic element) And so one might sav the economic 
self IS the biological self plus thought and insight Its fundamental 
insMnct is found in desire which is directed to purely temporal 
things to real possession and nse And this fact also explains its 
peculiar fatality For," this ego taken by itself is incapable of 
permanent satisfaction It demands more and moic and must alwa}S 
go on demanding more Only in productive economic woiL is there, 
perhaps, a trace of self forgetfulness, since it is a primitive waj 
of transcending time, a first domination of matter and perhaps a 
partial giving of oneself to others 

Just as the reality of the biological self foims the enduring 
nucleus of the material world so the economic self is for the time 
being confronted by a material objective ordei, the world of goods 
Whatever is economically important is either matter itseli or else 
it dwells in material foiccs Matter, however, is spatially distributed 
over the world To procure and work it necessitates time And 
in this sense space and time are related to the economic point of 
view Thej must be transcended or conquered Bnt not by means 
of a mental conquest oi by imagination but through a saving of 
energy For, space and time appear to the subject from the economic 
point of view as factors in the expenditure of energy To minimize 
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these as far as possible is the aim of all means of tianspoitation 
and methods of work which are designed to shoiten the period of 
production ‘Time is money’ The pmely economic world pei- 
spective 1 educes the entire woild to the point of view of matter 
and energy Everything non-mateiial must somehow be tianslated 
into this plane if it is to be a pait of the economy of mattei and 
energy, foi instance, by means of i educing mental ci cations to the 
peiiod of woik requiied and the mere use of mattei and eneigy 
This seems^ out of piopoition But the woild view of the purely 
economically orientated self is based on a constant conflict with 
mattei If the interest of enjoyment and consumption conqueis 
the productive technical aspect we have therefoie necessarily, 
practical mateiialism And this again must not be mistaken foi 
theoretic materialism, foi the lattei is an ideology and is looted 
in the fanatic desiie of the theoietic mind for unity 

3 The aesthetic self is obviously much largei and much moie 
independent of matter Poi, the imaginative self enteis into the 
most vaiied objects even those which aie cieated m imagination 
It does not live only in its own body but cieates foi itself a much 
gieatei space in physical foi ms of expression and a more extensive 
lesonator But one must not think of this empathic piocess as if 
it weie always a peisonification That is only a special case which 
may serve the puipose of puiely theoietic inteipietation as well 
The expression used by Lipps, that empathy is objectivated enjojment 
of self, IS liable to be misundei stood Foi, one might think that 
this ego IS the leal ego in the sense of the leally desiiing, sufleiing 
and acting ego But this putting oneself in another’s place and 
empathic action is obviously something wholly diffeient fiom the 
aesthetic attitude i) In aesthetic contemplation we do not find m 
the particular object oui leal self but only ‘something psychical’ 
The liveliness of a led is not oui vivacity, but theie is, in the 
specific object (foi instance in the peiceived oi imagined led) 
‘something vivacious’ and it is this which ladiates back and gives 
oui self the coriesponding quality One must not call these cognized 
feelings but, moie accuiately, feelings of empathy Our soul, in 
the aesthetic state, apprehends in the object (besides the qualities 

*) Volkelt takes up in great detail the coloring of the ego-feebng 
{Ichgefithl) in aesthetic behavior See his Das A.st]ieUsche JSeiousstsein, 
Muenchen 1920, p 48fi 



•ffluoli can be ronceptnally determined) psychical accompanying 
qualities, and when we live in these concretely oui soul expands 
above the real sphere of its struggle with the external world to 
a free and floating imaginative self Foreign selves too can be 
absorbed aesthetically Then, however, the emphasis does not lie 
on the undei standing or affirming of their individual existence and 
behavior, bnt on a psychic empathy of our subjectivity which is 
expanded by the object and into it 

This aesthetic expansion is throughont a piocess sm generis 
Empathy is something wholly difieient, and obvionsly more inclusive 
than the psychological interpretation (understanding) of anothei 
soul It IS the expansion of our soul into the life of the obseived 
objectivitv We feel subjectively broadened when we see the vast 
ocean, wo aie wafted upward with the gothic arch, are oppressed 
bj the heavy load of a cliff, and variously affected bj the smiling 
gieen, the somber darkness, the dead gray All this is, in the 
words of Schleiermacher an affection of our self conscionsness, 
but nevertheless entirely a condition of an expanded self which is 
liberated from the bodj and the pressure of material leality 
Now we can explain* the peculiar antmomj that though one forgets 
oneself in aesthetic appreciation one vet feels oneself enhanced 
We do not moan the same self One forgets one’s self, that is, 
one’s limited, struggling and desiring self, when the self roams 
as in a dream and is so to speak outside of itself But in a different 
sense one gams another Inghei and freei self which has surmounted 
bodily and material dependence Herein is also a pieliminary 
stage of salvation, namely a libeiation from space and time and 
the restrictions of energy and matter But the aesthetic liberation 
IS not the ultimate and highest salvation, which can only be attained 
in the leligious condition, if only because this liberated imagination 
may occupy itself with the smallest and most whimsical bits of realitj 
without searching for or even guessing the relation to the whole 
meaning of the world Only lebgious ait, that is art in which the 
ultimate meaning of life colors the play of iich phantastic figures, can 
really become an art of salvation, just as the enjoyment of nature only 
becomes religions when it attains the metaphysical level (See below) 
These remarks have already charactenzed the peculiarity of 
the aesthetic level of objects A further description however is 
necessary^ to delimit it from the reality which influences our psycho- 
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pljMcil Fjrtem of energy in the biolcgicil or economic sense. 
The afatlirtie can indnbitabl\ be immediately seen in any reel 
thing A plant, a landcrape a human body may be beantifnl even 
though it confront me a* a part of realit\ Bnt obrionsl} vhat 
1 apprehend ae beantifnl is seen b\' me in totally different act« 
than its material reality And if these acts predominate, the objects 
rrc irithdrairn from the context of material reality info a zone 
nhich one. mieht be inclined to think of as having a lesser reality 
if one compared it mth the relation of pressnre and resistance, 
of dc«irc and consumption, vhieh predominates in the material 
TTOrld. (cf Volkelt op. elt. p.l88) Here sro find onrselves already 
in the imaginative sphere, in the domain of imagination. 

What is tmo of the acsthetie in natnre appears even more 
clearly in the sphere of art. For, art rests primarily on the irilL 
to ennitc a irorld of objects irhieh are, as far as possible, liberated 
from the weight of material reality. As a prodnctive aeethetie 
behaiior it attempts to free the aesthetically important from reality 
and build it up as a world in its own right This is not achieved, 
as ha« been thought through mere imitation of things bnt through 
the singling out of tlicir aesthetic content The contexts of reality 
«crvc as material which can be treated with relative fioedom From 
this we must differentiate the means of expression which are alwajs 
plijsical and serve here onlj as the vehicle of imaginative aetivity. 
Tlie same artistic object (for instance the human body) may be 
fashioned in el.i}, marble or bronze. This is onlj the substratum 
for onr empathy. The real aesthetic object is not the stone or 
the metal bnt the picture which is thus stimulated in the imagination 
and the psjchic impnlsc which is objcetivatcd Thus the language 
of poetrj builds up a second world beside the world of reality. 
In certain lineaments It imitates the latter bnt really obejs its 
own laws. Other arts stay doser to their material bnt whatever 
IS aesthetically effective never lies in the same plane with pure 
rcalitj. From a material point of view the cathedral of Cologne 
i« a ma«4 of stone, bnt for our empath} it is something Imaginative, 
free and somng If daring a concert we should for one moment 
break the charm of the flowing tones on which we seem to be 
wafted alone, wc should find ourselves in the presence of a number 
of men who arc scraping, blowing and drumming, men who are 
struggling with material Bnt we do not notice this. 



The uniqueness of the imaginative zone of objects is brought 
out most clearly in its different compiehension of space and time 
Aesthetic space and time aie not part of the one space or the 
one time in which scientifically constructed lealitj is found but 
they are from the beginning, on an entirely different plane Who 
could say in what time Wallenstein is played’ It is not played 
in the seventeenth century, nor this evening from seven to ten 
o’clock, but in the real period of the performance involves a wholly 
different soit of time nhich ne should have to call the poetic 
time A painting likewise has real length, breadth and thickness 
But the pictured space is not identical with the colored space of 
the canvas but is, on the contrary, for our empathy a space of 
the imagination This level of objects is theiefore the imaginative 
one and is determined for each art by special peculiarities which 
we cannot here puisue in greater detail 

4 The theoretic self has been most studied previously It has 
an important place in all philosophy, with Kant as Hi ansseendentaU 
Apperception' and ‘Bewusstsein nherJiaupt', with Rickert as 'erlenntnis- 
theoietiscJies Seu)usstsem\ with Husseil as ‘icmcs Jch' and also 
with others According to the idea, the subject, which carries out 
objectively valid judgments, is identical in all empirical individuals 
One might question therefore whether one should still give the 
name of self to the subject which has been lifted above individuation 
or whether it would not"be more accurate simply to call it ‘logos’ 
But one must remember that this pure self is only an attitude 
and that actually cognitive acts also only appeal in an individual 
consciousness with whose other acts it is closely interrelated The 
cognizer and the thinker are always Jiic ef nunc in every definite 
histonco-geographic situation Something is reflected back to the 
individual fiom the significance of the truth which he grasps and 
it gives him a generally valid content and an aspect of eternity 
This ego, however, is never identical with truth itself but is only 
directed to it and partially grasps it with the help of acts whose 
peculiarity it is to found a purely objective order The more 
purely these forms appear the more purelj the theoretic content 
of experience is worked out Theie is indubitably something in 
this attitude of the self which prepares the way foi the individual’s 
liberation from individuation But this rise above mere chance 
and singleness into the goneial and the systematic is bought at 
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lltQ price of (he concrete p1ii$ite content of iifc. The pure cognitive 
attitude has abont It something tiro-dimensional. In it one achi«res 
extensile domination even over the most distant element, but the 
complete absorption of the concrete immediate content of life is 
possible only in acstbctie empathy, vhich must itself purchase its 
intcnsit} at the price of extensit}. Thus both avennes to salvation 
must ala at E be ineomiileti. 

The objective order uhieh confronts the thinking and cognising 
self is under all eircnmstauer^ ideational, (mental). We are 
accustomed of course to differentiate cognition, rrhieh is directed to 
objects of experience, from thought, urhieh refers only to concepts. 
And it might seem that cognition itself contains material rcalit}. 

Bnt It docs not Becauso before these expetienecB of the effective, 
or this matetial of the senses can be at all determined, it must 
fint be translated from the sensible into the ideational form In . 
other words* cognition docs not grasp reality itself bnt a theorem, 
a thought stmeinre whose unique relation to eoealled reality cannot 
hero be dc«rribed Scientific rcaliti is itself a theorem and does 
not correspond to the rcalit} of the biological self or of pre- 
Fcicntifie thonght Theoretic phisics is, for instance, a thought 
complex which is supposed to be valid for natnre bnt is not a 
cop} of natnre itself^' Uistoncal science is veij different from 
the historical (even if past) reality. The minnte we begin to 
theorize wo translate reality into Ideality. 1 think this is what 
Meinong means to sa} when he maintains that ideas present objects 
bnt that judgments alwa}s present objectivities and that these 
objectiiitics which are grasped in judgments arc alre.ndy objects 
of thought (Vber Atinahmea, cd.2, p 74) 

It i« nevertheless true that cognition builds upon biological 
experiences of reality. But just as the imaginative self grasps an 
aesthetic side of the material objects, so the cognizing self com- 
prehends a theoretical one And just .ns in art the prodnetivo 
aesthetic function is more detached from the material fonndation 
than is the aesthetic comprehension of (he phjsical data, so the 
productive theoretic function in pnrely coneqitual thonght separates 
ft«clf r\in further from the pven than the cognition which clings 
to the object The c1as<ificaiion of ideal objects has in it<elf man} 
lei els, from cognition (categorical determination) of the objects 
given lie ct Kiihc to speculative thonght which progresses In pure 
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concepts, laws and theorems without whollj' freeing itself from its 
foundation in the material of experience 

This stratification of theoretic objects cannot bo followed in 
detail We shall now explain what we have just rapidlj' sketched 
with reference to the significance of space and time as ideal objects 
We do not refer to the fact that the meaning grasped m theoretic 
acts IS eternally valid Of course, even the most confined judgment 
of fact, insofar as it is true, is also eternally valid and not only 
the socalled eternal truths which transcend time because then 
objects belong not to the temporal but to the purely logical sphere 
The significance which is, however, grasped in an aesthetic act is 
also eternal, as is all objective meanmg content But we are talking 
here of space and time as ; objects of cognition They also are 
lifted by cognition out of the zone of biological expeiicnce into 
the level of thought The space and time to which science refers 
are mental space and time The general achievement of cognition 
to grasp identical elements in the phenomena expresses itself here 
in the mathematisation of space and time And thus it is possible 
to think of spaces and times, even in terms of measurement and 
comparison, which reach far bej ond the zone of individual experience 
And the liberating effect of cognition is piecisely that it comprehends 
through thought any space which cannot be really measured, and 
that through thought it stops time, which as expeiienced alwajs 
goes on and only offeis us in full actuality the one moment of 
present experience Beality which expands in mathematical space 
and time is no longer material but is instead a conceptual objective 
order which is built up with the help of thought bej ond experiences 
of effects (experiences of reality) It may even be possible finally 
to regard this theory which refers to reality merely as a special 
case of theoretic order just as Euclidean geometry is the immediate 
special case of all possible geometries (mathematical speculation) 
5 The ultimate content of the self’s meaning can only lie in 
that expansion of the soul which, as nearly as possible, abolishes 
individuation and leads to the highest blessedness, to salvation 
Neither the aesthetic nor the theoretic attitude can effect this 
Even if the single rays of values focus, with some natures very 
closely in the zone of the self of imagination, and with others in 
the realm of the theoretic self, the center of the finally decisive 
experiences of meaning will be something other than the source 
Sprangrer, Types of men 7 
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ol s'^Iictie foros of csprcssioB or theoretic fonns of thcnght It 
rccin* ac if the nniqnenor* of thi« highest point ccnld onl} be dctcr- 
irincd either through the negation or the most extreme cnhsncosicnt 
of all other e1as«ca of experience The religions self is either 
enhanriment to bnundle<a {nlnc<s of life or negation of exictcncL 
and a rctreit to the ralnc sonrres of formless snbjecttTlty. Rnt 
in an\ riee it i«. eren alien it negates, the real meaning-gircr 
of life hi rein^ of rhirh the partial meaning of the indiridnal 
mcntnl act« i« placed and measnred One glance at the philosophies 
rhich make (he mctaphisieal or the intelligible self or the jdfmaii 
thi..r point of departnre, Tcriiles this statement 

This final self, hoircrer, is the focal point not only of Talno 
experiences bnt also of norm experiences Indeed this is jnst tlie 
mentil prodnctiilly of the deepest snbjeetivity, that it grants a 
hearing to the gennine ralne demands instead of mcrelj measuring 
the actual lalnc experiences irith rcgnrd to their content of happiness. 
In a word, this *rlf ic conacience It experiences in itself a nor^ 
matirity srhich demande the aceompiishmcnt of the highest value 
and (be highect dctcrnination It not only strives for ultimate 
blc**ednc««, h*'t founds thh hlcsccdncss upon its ethical north. 
If one folloas thc'ie thoughts to their nltimate eonclnsion one meets 
nith a curious antinoiuj nhieb cannot be nholly solved b> any 
theoretical mctaphjsic* Kamclj, if the self carried out all its 
acts according to norms without conflicting, in on} side of its ralne 
life, with flnaliti, then it would be completely nnified with God, 
(as the highest value object). It would be blotted out and become 
whollj one with uhat Ilcgcl called tlie 'Ab*olntc Mind* Bnt 
this complete ab«oiption in God !■ alrcadj limited bj the fact tlmt 
this religions procce* necc<«an1\ take* place in i self, that is, 
a limited field of ixpericncc As a subject of the highest value 
demands (norms) the self i« godlike. Bnt the \ctj fact that it is 
a self dilTcrentiatcs it from God, since it is limited, in need of 
mere\ and incapable of grasping the final meaning of the world 
cxri pt ac rtfraeted through an indiridnalitj , like a shadow or parable 
Bitween the two most extreme forms in which the significance of 
the indiiidn.al self can be experienced (the most complete cc«ta«y 
and utter self denial) lie* the mo«t common form of experience 
It i« the significanre of the rcligio- moral process to a<ecrt the 
higher Mlf a* opposed to the lower and at least approach in this 
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way the ideal of sanctity and of likeness to God And in this 
form the religions self is the most inclnsive that a human being 
can achieve Bnt a tension continues in the subject-object fissure 
which IS expressed in the religious formula God and the soul 
Therein lies both the ultimate snffeimg of and the final refuge 
from individuation Beligious yearning usually makes for a complete 
surrender to God the feeling of dependence predominates and the 
individual soul appears as a creature of God, as a mere blossom 
on His stem oi as one wave in the ocean of infinity It is, however, 
also conceivable that religions energy should transfer itself to the 
side of finality, whethei in the consciousness of moral freedom or 
the mere impossibility of abobshmg individuation Thus the 
mystic says 

‘I know that without me God cannot live a moment’*) 

At this point the carrjing capacity of all cognitive determinations, 
and indeed even that of the aesthetic foims of expression, fail and 
there rcmams only the content of religious life which lies beyond 
all theoretic limitation and in whose real nucleus there opens up 
a sphere of meaning in its own right 

The fundamcntaf question of religions philosophy is well known 
to be the question of whether it can be proved that there is a 
specific object of religions experience besides ‘other’ experiences 
In mi opinion this question is badly put since it assumes that the 
scientific order of objects is the normal one, so that there remain 
only the lacunae of science as the field of endeavor for religion 
I should state the problem wholly diffeiently as follows 

Indubitably religions experiences are possible in all the spheres 
of meaning which we have discussed, if only the paitial meaning 
of these spheres is somehow raised from within to a total meanmg 
which radiates over all of life In other words biologic, economic, 
theoretic, aesthetic, social and political formations can also be 
giasped in religious expeiiences if they entei into the decisive 
center of life valuation And the socaUed given leality (.i veiy 
complex mental form of data) especially can easily bo made tho point 
of departure for religious impulses But since we can call religious 
only that which builds up tho final meaning of life, the decisive 
factor will always originate in tho innei structure of the soul 
*) Another significant citation of this kind is taken from Earner 
Maria Bilke by Hemnch Scholz, Ttdigionsjphilosophte ed 1, p 182 

7* 
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r1i!cL not onl} finds classcc of ralne but aleo demands their 
actnalieation. Aceordingl) there arc already tnro possible forms 
of contact, cither in the positive form where tlic \alue o' the 
indhidual re^on is thoujrht of as enhanced Into infinity (pln« ultra) 
or in the nc;ratiTC form In the latter the conviction that the 
world is without anj value follows the insight that compared 
with the infinite longing for values all aetnall} given values are 
incnfficiLut Both of thece contrasting ohjeetive orders may be 
evllrd transcendent: the first since the present data are thought of 
a* infinitily enhanced bx snbjeetivit} and the second bceanse it 
contrasts the prevent data with something else. This 'something 
else' can originate in a longing for the abolition of tlio world 
(then it is like Kirvana) or it ean be based upon a postulating 
contrasting creation of the mind, when it signifies 'another and a 
better world*. In their meaning content the two religions worlds, 
Kirvana and the Beyond (analogously negation of self and eestasi*). 
are not so ver\ different as might at first appear. 

In all three forms of religions objectivity (tbc pantheistic, 
the acosmic!) and tlie supernatural) space and time reeeivc a 
tranvformation which borders on extinction Tho first conception 
infinitely enlarges them to the All, that is, until they correspond 
to infinit) and otemh}. The remaining two devaluate space and 
time as the sources of all finity and relativity and replace them 
b} their valuable contrast, the spaceless and the timeless One 
can see how both conceptions meet bore. The tendency to abolish 
any form of spice and time brings the religions object into a 
transcendent order. And only in complete surrender to them can 
the self be eternal in the midst of the temporal and the finite 

But all those conceptions could onl} be wish 'worlds which 
are contrasted to or built above the socalled world. Tho world 
pictures which arc created from tho longing for happiness of tho 
soul which is attuned to religions contemplation may easily be 
mistaken for the dreamlike worlds designed by poetic phantasy. 
It IS quite another thing if such mental creations arise from genuine 
norm experiences In which the highest value determination of the 
soul is expressed. The ideal world picture which is opposed to 
tbc present world i« then based on the power, the senonsness and 

>) The word i* L^a4{l^.en in the popular sense and not as Heiandi 
f.'holz uses it in his ^oij^ of religion (Berlin 1921, ed. 1.) 
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the validitj-- of this value system The experience of obbgation 
to the highest value is thus the real foundation of the religious 
order of objects This does not contain any elements whatever 
which aie not fonnd in other spheies of meaning Bnt the pro- 
ductive arrangement of these elements takes place fiom the focal 
point of total and absolute value positing Just as art and science 
must always work with pnmitive conceptual material which finally 
originates in the biological zone so religion also is tied to these 
elements The formations of theoretic and aesthetic acts partly 
are fundaments of religious impulses, but partly it makes use of 
these acts in ordei to formulate and to symbolize its own unique 
*iriangemcnt of the given Out of this develop, for objective 
religions, the most complicated stmctmal relations which cannot 
possibly be understood if they are investigated from the viewpoint 
of them theoretic context of meaning 

The most important point of origin of ‘genuine’ religion must 
always be the tension between the normatively demanded values 
and values as they are really found, indeed in the limits of value 
realization as such -The more vividly this tension is experienced 
in the innermost soul, the more clearly the transcendency of the 
religions objects appears The pronounced theorists mav avow a 
pnnlogism, the aesthetes an aesthetic pantheism and already these 
monisms go far beyond the biological data The outspoken lovers 
of freedom however, who- wish to assert ethical values as opposed 
to the humdrum world, usuaUj oxpenenoo it as a haish (theistic 
or atheistic) dualism 

Since every other meaning older in this field is rejected as 
insufficient or is at least devaluated, and since we lack every 
specific means of expression of religiosity, what is really final 
remains everywhere nnexpressible The confessions of the mystics 
contain m themselves nothing that can be taken hold of oi com- 
municated in itself The> only paiaphrase again and again, either 
in the form of enhancement or of the negation of the ‘earthly’ 
the subjective vision of the j^hest value ‘God lives in a light 
which noone can approach ’ The fact that the religions attitude licks 
any adequate means of oxpreBSMg^^^^,^ggeaks now the language 
of aesthetics and now that of^c^^on wiJ^ut^S^l^'tooBnmg 
either, is a new reason for caUi*g'meH6S§m^Qbji(@^^^n^ent 
At bottom everj thing is found$only iiiAtheJfteDths of the It^'-" 
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ronl Whatever one projects from this silent Atman alirays ha« 
the unique mctaph}Eical character of an 'other irorld'. This fctms 
to be the source of *rei elation* even though it rcallj only floirs 
intcmall}, and in a place irhich is lignrativel} either before all 
the formation of the other value regions (immanent mvstieism — 
«/e<fofffo<e Jlj/slil) or he>ond all special forms in the infinitel} 
distant focal point of these ‘eparated values (ffalalfyebende Ifystit) 

Th<' contour of life results from the fusion and interfusion of 
the aforementioned lavers in the process of mental cxistenec. But 
in regard to the ego xre have a further eomplication in the fact 
that the meaning content of the self is also determined by the 
social basic acts. In the political self there is a pronounced ego 
emphasis since its significance consists entirely in the affirmation 
of its ovn value positings. The social sell on the other hand, 
contains a subjective expansion (vhieh must not be confused vritli 
that of ae<thetie empathv) since it signifies surrender to foreign 
valne* and value positing*, most of all vhen it appears in its 
highest form a* n person who loves. On one hand we have a 
derisive emphnsic oi individuation, on the oilier its conquest whether 
in the form of giving, receiving or the unfolding communitj of 
Valuev 

Hver} total or partial value community founds a new level 
of self consciousness, which we shall call the collective self. The 
individual is doublv a member of the community to which he feels, 
or knows through reflection, tliat be belongs as n part and as a 
sample lie is a part because he receives from and give* to the 
communit} mental effects, with which may be mingled political 
acts, and is thus in effectual reciprocal relation with it On this 
is built already a consdonsness of union which becomes stronger 
if the correlation of effeets originates in a summating likeness of 
evsential characterisUrs or results In an inner adaptation of the 
individual members The individual is a sample beennse he may 
be regarded in his entire mental makeup, or at least in one of 
it« sides, as a special case of the species which recurs tj-pieall} 
in the members of the community. lie will nsuallv have as a 
niembi r of the communit} these identical traits as a definite direction 
of value con-ciouvne*" If both join; consciousness of union and 
convciou«nc3« o£ identical valne direction, then there develops in 
the self a kind of ovcnndlvidnal mind. The group as such has 
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no soul, but it gives to every one of its members, insofar as it 
affects them as a mental reality, an ovcrindividnal psycbic content, 
a kind of collective self 

This form of overindmdnal consciousness must by no means 
be eonfused with the overmdividnality of the theoretic self For, 
the significance of the lattei is the ideal goneial validity That 
of the collective self, however, is only a sociallj founded common 
direction of value attitude The idea is that the subject of the 
theoiy of eogmtion is identical in all cognizing individuals it can 
only be thought of as one There are on the contrary (as over- 
individual meaning attitudes) as many collective selves in the 
individual self as the latter has voluntari lelations in social groups 
1 can feel myself simultaneously a member and representative of 
a people, a member of a profession, a member of a club and a 
member of a family The many collective attitudes in the single 
self can conflict not only with the ego but with each other Over 
and above all this we must consider the value content of the 
different groups of community, and accoiding as to whether this 
IS economic, aesthetic, theoretic or leligious the content of the 
collective self in question undergoes an expansion or restnction 
All these points of view would have to be dealt with in a theory 
of ovcrindividnal subjects But this new problem fai exceeds the 
limit of this book as I have planned it And in the consideration 
of individual types we shall not deal with it, excepting for a few 
chance side views in regard to the social and political types which 
very seldom appear on the level of the individual self but have 
instead an ovenndividnal collective content 



SUMMARY AND OUTLINE 


T he Etndie^ which we here mede Eo fer, arc of the general 
natnre of a phiIo$oph\ of enitnre or Gcistesieissenseltnfl. Wo 
phall now applx them to the problem of mental indirldoalitjf 
where it is our intention to fonnd a peiftesici$sensehafiliehe p«}cho- 
log> of indiridnalit}, an ethology or charaetcrology. This limitation 
of the problem is an artifice since it allows ns to Etndy mental 
phenomenn on a lerel of relatircl) low eomplexitx. It mn«t bo 
borne in mind that the ba<ic types which we develop arc not 
photograph* of real life bnt arc ba<ed upon an i«o]ating and 
idealifeing method In thi* wax eternal and ideal types arc developed 
which are to be need as eonstructions or normal strnctnrcs in 
connection with the phenomena of historical and social reality. 

We find them by considering in caeh ease one definite meaning 
and valne direction as the dominant one in the individual stmeture >) 
And in xiew of our principle that in every mental phenomenon 
the totality of mind is somehow immanent, the other mental acts 
cxnnot be ab<cnt lint their achievements are transformed in every 
cace in such a wax Uiat they seem to be subordinated to the 
dominant v.aluc direction in a wax which will be explained in 
frrenter detail Tiny cany its color, or if this is not possible, 
arc rppre**cd to utter meaninirIcssnL** We may symbolise this 
in the figure of a gambler'* die, of which in every instance one 
side with its figures must lie uppermost The others are not, 

>) I have never midntiuncil ifant cbanctcrDlogy cannot oncat It*cl( 
by other element i th's the dominant value direction of the individnoL 
I do, hiiwcvir. iroI*t that the mental character of man is principally 
dctormic'l thru'iirh the value organ by means of which he live* and *hapt-i 
hi* oxrn life IVl rn I wrote thi* book J did not know that Max Schelsr 
in In* v« ty imp .rtani woik il'r Formah^mw m Jer Kthk uk>I the i> a*enale 
llVrirl' 1 llaili 10H', S iL p GOT, al<D bnngs forward the idea of 
dvfnitr p^r isal vJuc tvpt* 
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howevei, absent but are instead in a definite relation to the figures 
on top The isolating and idealising method is thus leenforced 
by the totalising (totahsierende) method Here we remain we 
wanted to describe the manifoldness of the historically determined 
types we should hare to add an individualising (indtviduahsterende) 
procedure But this point of view of historical pecnlianties does 
not enter in here We want only to work out the few most general 
forms of personality 

In the following wc shall start with each type from the central 
region and relate the five others to it The direction of i elation 
must appear to ns a ptiori from the meaning of the basic sphere 
For, the diiections of mental acts and their interrelation to a total 
structure are within us a pfioti (even though not in every single 
detail) This is not the merely intellectual a pnon but the plastic 
basic structure of life bj means of which we are able with a 
variation of our individual attitude to anticipate or to follow in- 
tclbgentl) situations which we have not expenenced Besides these 
five points of view we shall present a section on the tjpe of 
motivation which belongs to each life form For, it will be clearly 
seen that the reasonable choice of one or more value emphasized 
purposes and the causal-theoretical calculation of the means necessary 
to their attainment, is onl> a special kind of motivation which 
originates in a blend of the theoretic and economic types and 
which we might call tho t}pe of technical motivation This tjpe 
IS characteristic of our time, but not of all time nor indeed of 
all beings of our time With the consideration of motivation we 
already touch upon the specific ethics of this region, but we must 
remember that this section is purely psychological In othei words, 
no value judgments are made in regard to the types except those 
which refer to uhat follows of then innei consti notion Even 
where we speak of an ethical tendency we refer onlj to the 
psychology of these ethics For, we can grasp psychologically 
the psychic mental attitude which belongs to every ethical attitude 
of an individual Noimatn e experiences always have a psj chological 
slant even though the norms themselves and their validity cannot 
be the object of purely' psychological consideration Besides the 
question of the type of motivation and the ty'pe of ethics we shall 
make a survey of the most important forms into which the types 
can be differentiated The standpoint of such differentiation will 
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lie drairs frois the aniqne ftractnrc of eich repon and thc« differ 
for every type. Many cxrisplcs trill be pren, bnf thcfc of coarse 
baTf a liictoricall} detcnnincd factor acd are ncrcr clear C8«c«. 
It frill, furthonnoro, be difficult for ns to at old tafcinc lao^t of 
tlie example' from our own and clasMc culture. For, this stud} 
cm ont} be applied irithont mediating interpretationt to culture* 
wiifxc meantne dinction* are already clearl} differentiated This 
i< ofou Ml piononnred on the modern fneiizathchcn) level of 
df \el«ipn:ei.t (in the ela«*ie period as well as onr own time) that 
the U[iit.ir} •■trncture of the mind seems to ha\e been broken up. 
Thi p«..^t onesided t}pe* are forms of heroic proportion Then* 
arc liiiuercr, onesided atmeture* which represent malformations 
and border on an incapacit} to cope with life Dorclopment and 
drea} arc phases of the same procc**, and thus for a long time 
objcctnc dicBolution appear* subjcelirel} as progress The hiMorico- 
philo'fjphical run'idcraiion* which prc<s themselves upon us are 
onl} touched upon at the end of this book e\cn though I ha\c 
\cr} di'cidcd opinioa*- on thi* •>ubjcet — And finall} we add to 
the differentiated form* wliirh In long to thc«c t}pcs a few remarks 
about the cunpt<'ipari* of each which, if one likes the ambiguous 
cxprc'i'-ion, ma} be called a Jte^sentimmtm^eimnff Often, however, 
it originates in other and much deeper roots than is indicated b} 
this name of a dccafing epoch 

The second section is purpo*cl} limited to the basic t}pes All 
questions of normativit} and mixed t}pcs, and spcciall} all collective 
subjects arc temporarily omitted. The third section considers the 
ethical problem The eurpneing fact that we do not advance a 
spceificsll} moral sphere and moral t}pc mn>t be accepted until then 
without an} further reamn being pien The fourth section offers 
remarks on t}pes of mixed and historical!} determined characters 
and adds siipplemcntar} data by means of which the application 
of the developed pcisfcririssciisr/iu/ffic/ic ps}cholog} In research and 
life will be made a little clearer. 

In carrxing out this plan we shall refer throughout to the 
ba<-ic di>-cu<sK>n in this first section We do not, however, hare 
to give au} further proof that the problem which we haxc set is 
jU'tiiiid, even though others should reach conclusions which differ 
in some dtt-ils fmm tho*c we base drawn 



PART II 

THE IDEALLY BASIC TYPES OF 
INDIYIDUALITY 




1 

THE THEOEETIC ATTITUDE 


I 

O n higher developmental levels, cognition is snch an integral part 
of all other mental acts that it almost seems to be the essential 
achievement of mental life *)' This impression is strengthened by 
the fact that science intends to draw a picture of the world and the 
Bonl as they aie in themselves Fnitheimore, all othei attitudes 
are necessarily viewed in this scientific light if one subsequently 
makes them the object of introspection or hijstoiical representation 
But merely because a thing can become an object of scientific 
reflection it need not for that reason be a purely intellectual 
phenomeuon Cognition is thus one, but not the only function of 
mental life It has its unique act-stmctnre which is most cleaily 
seen when the will to cognize appears, that is when the value 
of purely objective behavior in conscious mental activity (which 
usnallj onl} carries on a* work already begun by history) becomes 
dominant Logic attempts to discover the purely immanent structure 
of thought, the theory of cognition investigates the application of 

») It has been said in controversion to the dehneation which I have 
here given of the theoretic man, that it did not coincide with many 
historically given forms of science, for instance with philology and the 
histoiy of mental life It conld not have been more highly praised For, 
I particularly wish to call the reader’s attention to the fact that the dscop/a 
of Plato and Anstotle for instance, is not identical with the pure scientific 
spirit but contains aesthetic and rehgions factors In the same way there 
IS no writing of history, no understandmg interpretation of Mmd without 
some admixture of aesthetic empathy, artistic imagery, ethical normatmty 
or ultimate world view characteristics It is all the more necessary, 
therefore, to show how inseparably pure theoretic Mind is interwoven in 
every complex structure of reality Cf my essay Der gegmivaeritge Stand 
der Getsteswmensehaften vnd die SGade 2 ed Leipzig 1925, especially 
footnote 8 
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this structme to the world of space and time or othei objects Insofai 
as such a science aims only at the innei validity of cognition 
m its widest sense (i e its objective validitj'), the psychological 
interweaving of cognitive acts with those of other attitudes, indeed 
even the psychic functions and contents which play a role in 
cognition, are only of secondary interest Cognition, however, is 
never given in its unique act structure, but is constantly interwoven 
with aesthestic, leligious oi economic motives This is clearly 
seen on the mythological level and it would be a great mistake 
to think that mythology has been wholly banished from oui present 
scientific cognition The theoretic attitude is in fact only a tendency, 
which, like all othei tendencies, nevei appeals in human beings 
either in complete isolation or in perfect harmony with value 
(ideality) It is only a fiction and never found in leality, though 
its innei consequence may be appi oximately attained by a man in 
whom the cognitive attitude dominates 

What IS such a cognitive set^ Oui aim is not to develop a 
complete logic and theory of cognition This would only involve 
us m an endless discussion Our problem is to delimit this attitude 
from all othei s and determine the general meaning which must 
be realized m cognition 

The meaning of cognition, in contrast with all othei mental 
activity is objectivity Entities which appeal in consciousness 
with a specific not -I chaiacter are so tieated that their content 
IS fieed fiom everything which appertains to individual peculiaiities 
or immediate states of mind of the expel lencing subject The 
result IS the ‘pure object’ Accoiding to the idea of cognition it 
has to prove its objective character by giving the same picture 
to every obseivei The general validity of puie cognition then 
lies in the fact that it is valid for every cognitive consciousness 
Modem theoiies of cognition have Shown, howevei, that objectivity 
cannot be achieved as ‘puie’ expeiience but is always mingled 
with othei active achievements of the conscious subject It depends 
upon ceitam acts whose unique significance is to giasp oi constitute 
objective leality The general chaiactei of these acts is centered 
in the fact (1) that they mean oi intend something (this is the 
basis of the tianssubjective achievement of all thought), (2) that 
they posit this intended something as an identical factor in all 
similai acts and so distinguish its essence fiom all othei objects 
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This view of idenhty and non -identity may be applied in two 
ways (a) it may be directed to the general essence which then 
comprises a wealth of special phenomena which may oven be in 
different levels of gencralit> , (this is the second form of generality — 
the objective) and (b) it ma\ consist in a conjunction oi separation 
of entities which are thus emphasized i) In the former we find 
an activity nhich transforms or builds up an essential context 
This activity is always dependent on the law of adequate reason 
The unitary achievement of cognition consists in the assigning of 
reasons There develops thus a complex of laws which follow 
one from another according to strict cognitive legality In its 
highest development such a body of laws is called a system 

Whenever this attitude . aiming at objectivity, the attitude 
which identifies and differentiates, gcneializes and individualizes, 
conjoins and separates, reasons and systematizes, whenever this 
attitude becomes dominant, it is self-evident that all subjective 
relations such as feeling and desiimg, attraction and repulsion, 
fearing and hoping must sink into the backgiound Foi, this 
method of apprehending belongs only to the subject, whether the 
subjectivity is rooted 'in the species man, an individual, oi in his 
temporary state of mind Puie science (unless it makes value- 
qualities the object of cognitionl recognizes nothing as beautiful 
or ugh, useful or useless, holy or impious but only as true or 
falsf. Only the objective essence of the phenomenon must be 
realized The state of mind of the cognising scientist is characterized 
by the absence of affectmty General objective validity is his 
only aim To give him an old psy chologic.il name, he is necessarily 
an ‘intellectn.ilist’ He can have only one passion, th.it foi ob- 
jective knowledge, onh one kind of longing, to solve a pioblem, 
explain a question or foimnlate a theory He despaiis when 
Ignorant and rejoices over a purely theoretic discovery even if it 
should be an insight which would mean his death He exhausts 
himself .IS a phy6ic.al being to give birth to a purely intellectual 
world based on leason He has a feeling for the puiity of the 
cognitive process, a feelmg which cares for nothing but tiuth 
His world becomes a network of general entities and a system of 

>) General validity then, comprehends (1) validity for all subjects 
(universality of the subject) (2) Validity of all objects which have been 
included in this general concept or law (universahty of the object) 
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interrelations And by means of this he transcends the moment 
He lives m an eternal world, his e}es gazing into the distant 
future and sometimes comprehending ir>hole epochs of the world's 
history And m this reflection he intertwines past and present in 
an ordered whole which his mmd can master He partakes of 
the immortality which radiates from the eternal validity of hia 
tiuths Even his practical beliavior is systematized to a degree 
which IS impossible for the instinctive creature of the moment 
He has become, so to speak, all objectivity, necessity, general 
validity and applied logic We can find this attitude most easily 
among scholars who follow chosen careeis in then lives’ woik 
But elementary forms of this type may be found independent of 
vocational life Here the structural aspect appears perhaps even 
moie clearly than in the moie complex natures of great men 

II 

To attempt to comprehend the whole expeiiential content 
objectively is like projecting a plastic object upon a plane When 
the cognitive value is placed hist the others must necessarily suffei 
At least they undergo a structurally determined transformation 
which can only be understood if we constantly remind ourselves 
of their relation to the theoretic man’s life centei 

No complete life is possible without economic acts External 
pressure, physical needs and all the mateiial bases of intellectual 
achievement make themselves felt even though one iiishes to 
dedicate oneself to purely objective study But no othei side of 
existence is to him so unimportant subjectively, as these immediate 
needs Foi, utilitarian interests necessitate such a stiong subjective 
emphasis that they injure all puie cognition And this dismterested 
cognitive attitude is just what has led to objective systems which 
would never have been developed if obseivation had been lestiicted 
to the directly useful and ‘applied’ For this reason any puiely 
scientific training consciously repudiates all immediately practical 
application and utilitarian interest (I might cite here the idealism 
of our classical period which followed the utilitaiian lationalism 
of the eighteenth century) The necessaiy consequence is that m 
the face of the practical problems of life the puie theoiist is 
helpless He has not learned to relate his reflections to specific 
practical situations and the necessaiy puipose-means consideiations 



lie IS ill fitted for a stinggle for existence, not because he lacks 
understanding, but because such an attitude is foreign to his nature 
His consequent helplessness is often carried over to the simplest 
technical pioblems ‘Kant, the great theorist, and Lampe, the 
small mechanic, the first all head, the second all hands, vrero often 
nonplussed by insignificant things*') PJnlosopJian nocessc est, vtverc 
non est necessef A scholai may sunonnd himself uith a mass 
of boohs and instruments and jet have no bed to sleep in, as 
Hcrminn Reich reports of Pinl von Winterfeldt — Plato depre- 
ciates the economic tjpe of man Spinoza canies on a modest 
trade which does not satisfj him — In seeming contradiction to 
all this we find that scholars sometimes develop a pathological 
miserliness oi even m astonishing passion to accumulate wealth 
‘Where jour tieisure is, thcie will lour heart be also’ perhaps 
these aie not born theorists and, like many of the old (and new) 
sophists, really aio utilitarians We cm understand howevei, that 
the pure theorist might exhibit such traits Thej come fiom the 
feeling that the practical side of life presents almost insuperable 
difficulties For this renson their deficiency expresses itself in 
haplnraid accumulation, not so much for the love of possession 
IS in the desiie for ficedom fiom such material worries The 
tlcoi'st loathes the economic attitude with its verj specific law 
Wheio we find the cainest conviction that economic possessions 
make tor independence, there we no longer have the pure theoietio 
tvpe but instcid mixed attitude Schopenhauer was not a pure 
theorist, Ins limits were set by the will 

This contrast between the theoretic and economic attitudes 
has been most strongly expressed hv the Gieck thinkers who 
looked scornfullj upon anj foim of eaniing one’s living They 
felt that the business interest of the sophists was definitely opposed 
to the pniely philosophic state of mind And since the dsagia 
which also stood for the aesthetic set was their highest value, the 
word ^dvavaoq acquired the same deprecatory meaning which 
thej gave to the word ^agfiagog And when today ve are 
offended by the mixing of the commeicial attitude with research, 
quest for truth and philosophic reflection, this is not only an after- 
effect of the ancient Greek point of view but is expressive of an 
*) Wasiaiiski, Immanuel Kant in semen letzten Lebensjahren, Deutsche 
Bibbothek p 239 

Siirang-cr, T\iic? of mm 8 
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eternal psychology The economic and the theoietic attitudes 
cannot both have a place m the same soul, at least not m equal 
propoitions 

The economic attitude neveitheless enteis cognitive behavior 
as a suboidinated factoi Foi, even cognitive acts demand a certain 
economy, they aie without injuiing then immanent lawfulness 
psycho - ph} siological achievements which must obey the economy 
of eneigy A phjsical foimula, perhaps a yard long, may be 
accurate, but it cannot thus be used as a means of cognition 
A ceitam technique underlies all scientific research (the histoiical 
as well as the physical) which often necessitates veiy precise 
instruments and consequentlv presupposes a ceitam mechanical 
aptitude But all this must be suboidinated Where economy of 
thought becomes the mling piinciple, as in certain forms of 
pragmatism, pme cognitive laws are abolished and cognition once 
more becomes a means to biological ends which perhaps it once 
was upon an undifferentiated level The same may be said of 
certain perveisions of expeiimcntal psjcholog} where the chief 
requirement is no longei thought, but latliei technical ability 

The aesthetic attitude is also necessaiily devaluated by the 
theoretic type because of his dominant set His goal is tiuth and 
this can be achieved onlv by cnticall\ piuging cognition of all 
subjective additions Aesthetic imagination, on the other hand, 
IS distinctly subjective, it is empathj, sometimes even productive 
of imaginative combinations and aitistic inventions The theoiist’s 
passionate objection to all such di earners and Romanticists, who 
want to entei into the object with all then emotional powers, is 
thus quite easily understood ‘Intuition’ may become a method 
now and then but fundamentally it is devoid of method and puiel\ 
impulsive (whim) Hegel used to say that one could do nothing 
with people who were entiiely guided by emotion In addition, 
the aesthetic type ultimately clings with his whole soul to form 
while the scientist strives to master it intellectually and analyze 
it into geneial essences Only that is scientific which has been 
grasped in a generally valid sense, and therefore the aim of science 
is conceptual desciiption but not the stimulation of an emotional 
attitude Plato, himself a poet, banished poets from his philosophic 
state in which the theoretic ideal was placed above eveiything 
else because poets did not desne pnmaiily truth but lather to 
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excite feelings and to stimulate emotions which were often ethicallj 
dangerous >) He also saw m them beings twice lemoved from 
reality because they copied single objects which were in themselves 
copies, instead of going back to the original, eteinal and generallj 
valid Idea The stoics believed imagination to be the greatest 
danger of the wise man who stiove to regulate his life by general 
laws, because the maginaiio chained man to single objects and 
extornal tilings This devaluation of the pictorial imagination, the 
imagmaUo, can be traced up to modem lationalism, and Spinoza’s 
position in this regard is well knowm In the Leibnitzean school 
the tmaqmatio uses from the level of a confused cognition to an 
independent aesthetic impoitance The theorist, however, does not 
Lick conceptual imagination, but he subjects it to strict relation 
and discipline It is VoihiMungsJo aft which is dominated throughout 
b\ objective Laws 

IVhen the theoiist views artistic objects lie judges them with his 
own pcculi ir bias He traces then influences from a puiely scientific 
standpoiut and tiica to foimnlate his conclusions in aesthetics, not 
content until he has -biased the conciote rrtistic object upon a 
formulated gcneial idea which satisfies his lational needs Kant’s 
obje'’lioa to mn«ic is piobablj not duo only to a natural defect in 
hi-> t”! but also to liis psi chological stnicluio To him music was 
the iiio«t unintellcctnal art since he never undoistood oi discovered 
the general laws upon uhitlTit is based (dm ThemaUl) ®) The pure 
theorist ’S pnmarilj inteiested in the object, in rational technique oi 
pure concepts in a manner directly opposed to the aesthetic attitude 

And }ct even the purest theoiist cannot quite exclude the 
aesthetic factoi but must recognize this attitude at least as a 


’) A eimilai fanatical adherence to truth as an enemy of art is found 
in Eousseau, based here, however, on ascetic rather than theoretic motives 
Here we must also class the objection which is felt by some philosophers 
with a decided logical trend to the socalled philosophy of life They scent 
in this an aesthetic or mjsticnl element which they cannot understand 
■) Cf Gladstone, Faraday (p 47 of the German translation) On the 
function of imagination in science see my essay Fhaniaste mid Welt- 
anschauung in the collected aolnme Weltanschauung Berlin 1911 p 142fi, 
and al®o Heinrich Maier Psychologic des emottonalen Venhens Tuebingen 
1908 ch 5 Kognitive Pliantasietnetigkeit und Phantasieurtcile 

») The mathematician’s question on hearmg a Beethoven symphony 
IS famous ‘Beautiful, but what is thus proved by it 5” 


8 * 
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auboidmate act All thought finally bordeis on the individual, the 
pictoiuil Even the most abstiact logical piocess seems to have 
a snbstiatum, no matter hoiv inadequate, which is imaginative 
No thought 13 wholly possible without illustiative and represen- 
tative ideas It has often been demonstiated that the fruitfulness of 
empiiical thought ultimately depends upon the wealth and plasticity 
of such ideas An empiiical thinkei (botanist, geogiapher etc ) foi 
this leason is most closely i elated to the aesthetic tjqie though 
Kant’s abstiact intellect too seems to have achieved a great deal 
in this aesthetic direction Geometiy exhibits an aesthetic chaiacter 
because its concepts also have foim, even though it is only empathic 
(lational) foim of the theoietic ‘soul’ 

Similar aesthetic cl urns aie peihaps even more valid in those 
sciences which make the single instance not the starting point but 
rathei the aim of then endeivoi, that is, the desciiptive sciences 
and fine art In them the geueial (namely concept und lawful 
context) are means The pioblem itself, however, consists in 
drawing a pictuie (leprcsentation) which all art uses in older to 
suggest a concrete imaginative pictuie No matter how closely 
history seems to be bound up with factuil material and mental 
laws which are embodied in the iindei standing, it ultimately appio- 
aches art The various reasons for this cannot be developed in 
detail here *) Especially today when the conceptual outfit of the 
historian is still so impeifectly developed, the aesthetic acts are 
very much in the foiegiound and it is in the nature of things 
that this attitude cannot be completel) abolished For, historical 
leconsti notion is directed to isolated occurrences which are only 
accessible to the imagination Besides this, histoiy must enter 
into empathic relations with past eras and then unique states of 
mind This empathic relation is not indicative of aesthetic enjoyment, 
but IS a necessaij foundation for the specific geistcsivissenscliaftliclie 

‘) Of W V Humboldt’s famous comparison of the poet and the 
historian in bis Hedcueho die Aufgahe des Gescluchtbchieiheis and Novalis 
Ofterdmgen I 5 , also my essay TF v J3 ’s Eede uehei die Aufgahe des 
Geschichischi eibers und die Schellmgsche Ehilosojdiie Histonsche Zeit- 
schrift vol 100 Indicative of the aesthetic attitude is the interweaving 
of the particular ivith the general, so that the seemingly individual cases 
of history illustiate a general law This attitude is expressed again and 
again in Eanke's solemn phrase ‘And here I believe I see a general law 
of life’ 
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cognitive acts whicli no call concrete undeistandmg The histoiian 
18 , hoivever, moio subjective in these achievements than il ho weic 
oiilj tiying to understand tiiangles and circles A student of 
Geisicstoissenschaft is, therefore, alwajs less theoretic than the 
investigator of cognate objects which cannot he value subjects in 
thcmsohcs The pnic theoiist appeals more clearly when special 
methods which have been developed to explain natural objects 
arc artificiallj applied to geistesiussenschafiliche objects 

Lot us non turn to the social field where we at once observe 
out sti iking fact, nimely, that the thcoiist is a complete individualist 
Despite the ideational general validity of all knowledge, the critical 
mil, the will to the autonomous lethmlnng of naive convictions, 
la something so distinctlj personal, that every intellectnalism is 
tln.rcforc perforce an individualism This explains whj the pure 
llieori't cannot be a social natuie His coolly objective mental 
attitude lb antithetical to 8^mpathctlc or empathic relations with 
otliors, with their bioad or uanon but alwajs stiongly subjective 
minds He cares neither foi his ancestors nor his neighbors, noi 
IS be interested in public meetings as Plato illnstiates in the 
beautiful interlude on the wise man in Thcaetot i) The wise man 
lives in the eteinal no matter how distint In contemplating 
cl'‘rniij, tbe occasional and haphazaid in his immediate environment 
m'”, Lscape his observation Family ties seem to him unimportant 
IVi neithci blood lelahQji nor an altimstic desuc to help ties 
him to mankind Not aesthetic enjojment of the human soul, but 
the biotlicrhood of icseirch, truth, and knowledge unites him to 
others 'I he onh kind of community which is in accordance with 
his natuie is that of convictions held in common Wherever his 
attitude 18 understood he feels at home When science was not 
so differentiated as now an invisible academy of thought united 
cien thinkers of different nations This form of social relation 
also IS not plastic It is based upon a onesided knowledge of 
mankind No matter how caicfully the theorist studies men, his 
powers of undcistandiug arc limited bj his dominant attitude 
Everj where ho finds intellectual motives and abilities and tends 
to generalize his obseivations The indiiiduality and iriationality 
of any single ocouirence which can only be grasped by intuition 
arc beyond him Approach the theorist for advice in a piactical 


>) Theaitetos p 175 
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situation and he inclines to look upon the issue from the stand- 
point of all human espeiience or definite laws and to oveilook 
the subtle and individualizing points The consolation which he 
offeis will probably be based on some such generality as ‘This 
often happens in life’ In regard to single instances of everyday 
life he has more wisdom than shiewdness This explains perhaps 
why we have no satisfactory psychologies or moial philosophies 
which deal adequately with life In these fields the ey^e of the 
artist is moie keen than that of the scholar 

The same phenomena are repeated in the political sphere 
It cannot be denied that the theonst has a decided feeling of 
Bupenoiity because of bis mental achievements But he cannot 
make use of it because he lacks the interest in the concrete which 
comprehends the individual peculiaiities of any given case The 
dictum knowledge is power, should thus be qualified insofar as 
one knows how to use it But executive ability is lacking in the 
specifically theoretic type The consciousness of power is here 
expressed instead in the vague feeling I could if I would But 
he has no desire to do so since in that very moment he would 
deny the central interest of his life Kanke, who cried in his old 
age ‘But I cannot die yet, I know so much that noone else 
knows’’, and Hegel, who compiehended his tumultuous period 
from an almost eschatological point of view that the woild not 
only was as it was, but must be so and signified a mental apex, 
are very similar natures Fichte is a totally difteient character 
For him all science points to a formative ait of leason (gestaltende 
Vamnfthimsi) The theorist’s will to act usually spends itself 
in criticism and polemics These are his weapons Once he has 
shown that a curient opinion is false he does not know what 
remains to be done His entiie ambition can be centered in the 
solution of a limited problem Eiasmus could not understand how 
anyone found Luthei’s Geiman translation of the New Testament 
moie important than his own Latin translation The ambition of 
the scholar is pioverbial Pei haps his need foi conciete and 
immediate recognition is due to the fact that minoi scholais who 
engage in isolating leseaich, want at least to be lecompensed foi 
the sacrifice of then immediate neainess to life, by having the 
eyes of others upon them But anyone who investigates tiuly 
great pioblems and is seized by the passion foi knowledge needs 
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no other blessedness than he finds in quiet activity, and his un- 
remarked existence is solaced by the conviction that the truth 
will make its own way after his death Neveitheless it is striking 
that so few scholars love the anonymity into which all really general 
truth must finally sink Apparently every'body likes to be com- 
pensated for his expenditure of eneigy 

Wherevei the theorist, misappiehending his own nature, does 
actively enter politics, his limitations die immediately seen He 
IS inclined to think that education is the only road to progress 
All positivists from Condorcet to Buckle and those of today 
represent this intellectnalistic dogma They forget that knowledge 
IS of positive value only' when it has been brought into organic 
relation with the other mental pouors of its possessoi Human 
beings arc not mere creatures of leason And even though we may 
paidon the theorist’s onoi in looking upon all human intelligence 
as equal because the results of coircct thinking are equally valid, 
we must insist that the nomntdleotnal structure of man is an 
plernnl obstacle to their equality This passion for equality is 
often nothing but an ^fishoot of the purely theoretic attitude But 
in <he following wo shall relate it to other states of mind also 
The aver"ge intellectualist has a political affinity for radicalism 
bcc'nsc he bases manysided reality upon conceptual generalities 
So he IS also a cosmopolitan, for, racial differences lie not so 
much in intellectual structure (though here too) as in imagination, 
sociological Mcupoiiits and leligion 

The more advanced theorist, however, tends to be aristocratic 
and IS \cri sceptic il as to the educability of the masses He 
even doubts whether such education if possible u oiild be a blessing 
Plato only planned for a feu mleis and those were philosophers 
But tlie development of his rational state is nevertheless radical 
since the histonco -psychological attitude was far from his mind 
in those days and also because he not only knew but made demands 
A democracy executed Socrates Perhaps Piotigoias had alieady 
seen the truth which Seneca*) and Piohte latei developed, that it 
IS not a mattei of indiffeicnce on what background of charactei 
knowledge is developed Or to oxpiess this in ethical terms 
character is essential to real knowledge The hmoer tn the highest 
sense ts Jiowcva nevei the doer For, action necessitates something 


>) Epist 114 
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like Cassaudra’s veil Otlieiwise who would daie to oppose the 
hand of fate? 

In order to evaluate the theorist’s religions hehavioi one must 
make it clear that pine cognition does not create values, i e no 
values can be pioved or dispioved in a puiely intellectual mannei 
(See above p 45) Oi to put it moie simply valuations aie neither tiue 
nor false They can only be based upon true oi false judgments 
Scientific piogiess necessitates a stiiictural tiansfoimation of value 
attitudes i) In like manner it may be possible foi science to make 
value-contexts its object Pure knowledge does not create values 
The valuing attitude is innate With inci easing insight into objective 
occmiences valuations are changed Even the leflection on values 
(finally developed to Theoiy of value or Ethics) may bring about 
stiuctural changes But science cannot reach the heait of valuation 
And consequently the relating of a partial value experience to 
the total value of life is not an intellectual achievement The 
theorist nevertheless hopes that he has included the total value 
of the univeise in a comprehensive cognition of existence He 
can maintain this bj viitue of his own nature because the value 
which IS associated with the highest cognition actually is his 
highest value 

We find, however, two theoietic religious attitudes On one 
hand the theorist clings so strongly to pure objective cognition 
that every other longing is banished fiom his mind, and he has 
no other passion than for the critically purified knowledge which 
18 directed only to facts and their functional lelations This is 
the positivistic type who i ejects religion because it seems to him 
only an antiquated foim of cognition Others may accept the 
fundamental tendency of religion, i e its attitude toward totality 
and the highest value in life They believe, however that even 
this ultimate might be satisfied by cognitive means, and accoi- 
dingly explain cognition as a compiehension of the absolute and 
the socalled transcendental This is the eternal type of meta- 
physician He embodies the undying longing foi knowledge which 
strives to reach the Absolute Foi him the woild is nothing but 
a context of thought This idea, born out of logical pimciples 
and a leligious attitude toward life, can be traced back to the 
Stoic latio, whose influence could still be found in the natural 

*) Cf He; gegemoue) tige Stand det Geititeswissenschaften p 55ff 
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system of the Geistmoissenscliafien of the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
centunes, and played a role even in the speculative systems of 
Fichte, Schelling and Hegel Its essence iras thought to be the 
source of eteinal, immutable and generally valid principles Since 
these can only be seen in logic ire can understand that in this 
way all mental spheios weic made logical and rational The 
concept of the iatio could not, therefore, survive when the histoncal 
atlitiide, the experience of the will and individnalisation came to 
the foie in modern thought To subject even reason to the process 
of historical development and individualisation was the grandiose 
attempt Hegel made in hia sj stem of philosophy i) This i ationalism 
appeals todav as the modernised formal i ationalism of the Ifaibnrg 
and Kickert schools But all 'these aic based on the theoretic tjpe, 
a kind of deidcation of logical and cognitive acts Aristotle’s god 
rlreadi reflected the attilndc of this philosophei because he was 
the liighest personification of the /9fo. {iccoQtjri^og Spinoza of 
tonrsp knew that he did not compichcnd God the universal by the 
lafio onh and that he must neetssarily postulate a sort of super- 
cognition the mhuiiei. Neicrthcleas his love for God remains an 
ati'oi inMkcUialts Kant made the moral 'ought’ the basis of 
religion Bnt rational deism shows itself heie also, insofar as he 
too strnes foi a ‘leligion within the boundaries of pure reason’, 
cvin though it is onh piactical leason Hegel saw all paitial 
knowl*-dge, eien purely- imaginative, i e mythological religion 
conipli'led in the conceptual sclf-appiehension of the Absolute Mind 
Aftcnrauls a reaction took place with Feiieibacli and A Kitschl 
Desire and evalii ition were looked upon as souiccs of leligiosity But 
even upon this ii rational gionnd a less pure theoretic tjpe can settle, 
namelj the theorist who wants to reduce the content of icligious 
consciousness (the state of piety) to geneinlJaws W'hich are to be under- 
stood of course in a psychological sense His scientific goal is the 
descriptive understanding of the religions mood and the com optnal 
determination of its basic phenomena This is the type of the leligious 
dogmatist As a rule such men only advance the content of a histoiicil 
tradition But to them also religion is essentiallj a ‘dogma’ 

All theoretic types share in then leligions attitude a repugnance 
foi mysticism, that is, for pure feeling and whatever cannot be 
1) Of W Dilthey, Die JwgendgesdncMe Ilegels — E Cassirer, Mce 
md Gestalt Beilin 1921 p 142 145 
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pnt into Btrict categoiies Cognition must eithei conquer God or 
lead to him and it is only a natural reflection of their behavior 
that God appears to them as the greatest thinker whose original 
intellect (tniellectiis mchcfypus) has impicssed the foims of the 
universe upon matter The iriationality of a ci cation out of nothing 
IS usually avoided It is easy, howevei, to pictuie God as the fust 
thinker of this ideational cosmos if the universe has been reduced 
to a pure context of thought The most specific theoretic foim of 
religion is a rational mctaph36ics 

III 

The theoietic type has a special form of motivation which 
corresponds to the suboidmation of what they regard as secondary 
values to the dominant value of cognition It is clear that this 
attitude IS no longer dependent on feeling But even such an 
ludependence of any practical aim offered bj'- the envii onment does 
not satisfy the theoiist's loie foi rational completeness and syste- 
matisation For, eveiy individual purpose would necessitate a new 
evaluation of its value charactei and the causal means which aic 
at hand The theorist, however, wants to laise even his practical 
behavior to the spheie of geneial legality He is, theiefore, guided 
by principles It is his ideal to be consistent in his willing and 
to make his personality approach the stiictness and unequivocalit}'^ 
of a logical sj'stem Oi, to i educe it to its basic value factor 
out of a multitude of value classes his highest class is that of 
ordinatmg values which aie based upon the general and generally 
valid legality' of occuriences The theorist does not wish to be 
an inconsistent entity in a woild of ordei , he does not want to 
be the means of bringing something chaotic into the woiId Foi 
this reason he is motivated by geneial validity of behavioi, by 
maxims And in this way he is at one with himself and inwaidly 
consistent He himself becomes the fountain head -if we may use 
this expression- of practical logic The contemplative Stoic is the 
best illustration of this behavioi and tiies to act according to the 
laws of his own natuie, i e accoiding to the pimciple of mnei 
consistenc}’’ He frees himself fiom the alluiements of his U'crldlj-^ 
imagination and excludes as fai as possible the factoi of i eceptivitj"^ 
Kant leally only model nised this tj'pe with the addition of a slight 
political tinge In the class of motives which he deems ethically 
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valuable neither love, utility, innei harmony nor stiiving for mental 
happmeas is inolnded Theie is instead only the form of legality 
which, a second natuie, is bnilt into the kingdom of ends This 
does not represent the only hue form of ethics, even though 
methodologically, as we shall see later, Kant has found the decisive 
factor of moiality, but lather a perfect reflection of his noble and 
yet biassed attitude 'Kant’s outstanding chaiacterietic (accoiding 
to all who knew him) was a constant endeavor to act according 
to carefully thought out principles which, at least as far as he 
know, were wellfoundcd He was alwa)'s eager to establish maxims 
from which one must start and to which one must return, no matter 
hon small oi great, how important or tiivial' was the issue ’i) One 
must admit that such an attitude, if earned over to trivial relations, 
must necessarily become pedantic, and in very important cases, 
impossible Nevertheless this repiescnts not only the peeuliar 
motiaation of the thcoictic tape but also its Ethos Consistency 
of behavior, purely as form, is of course an ethics without flesh 
and blood It fits the theoretic tjpe all the better since in his 
cqmtempercd contemplative life there is seldom any call for action 
As a FOCI il /irtue he has of course, truth This viitue is so 
impor* lilt to the theorist that ho uill set it above everything else 
I’ his human relations, proaided of couise that he has the courage 
TJ'c theorist can as little understand the individualizing love which, 
in cert iin circumstances, jwill hide a tiuth as the shrewd calculation 
whicii will see only truths uhich are convenient Self-control, 
consistency of behavior and passionate truth-telling chaiactenze the 
Ethos of the theorist And wo must expressly remind ourselves 
that this attitude is not confined to the scholar It may appear, 
as ei erj one knows from personal experience, in simple walks of life 

IV 

When ave examine the differentiated forms in which the theoretic 
attitude can be found, wo also disclose the degrees in uhioh this 
typo is icalizcd Since, however, the scholarly profession -a 
social calling which is partially determined by external influonces- 
does not entirely coincide with these deeper essential traits, we 
shall, in the following utilize the basic diiections uhica may 

») Boroivski, Immamiel Kant, Deutsche Buecherei p 61 Cx there 
also Jachmann p 150 
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appear la the scientific attitude onlj as symptoms of a psychic 
structure which may dominate the entire course of life The theorist 
in this widest sense alwajs views life with the eyes of a reflective 
observer and is therefore not bom to act But if he acts he does 
so as a result of cool cognition and reflection For him all of 
life 13 coloied bj theoij, but the theory itself is susceptible of as 
many variations as there are kinds of cognition 

The division according to cognitive factors must be gn en the 
first place since thej mike the most important differences All 
cognition IS based upon two factors the empirical and the a prion, 
no matter where the line between them is drawn The empiricist 
IS dependent upon his mateiial and must possess faithful poweis of 
observation This necessitates a certain acoustic, optic, motor etc 
ability which is investigated by the differential psychology of 
elements i) A certain incapacity for intellectual mastery is often 
chaiactoustic of the empiricist He is easily lost in the uealth of 
material whether made up of historical or natural facts The a 
pi ion thinkei, on the contraiy, starts with the rmmanent lawfulness 
of thonght He develops concepts out of his inner constiiictii c 
aciivitj He regards intenselj the denommationes ndnnsicae, the 
inner criteria of trnth Thus he is in danger of arriving at conceptual 
stiuctnres which are unrelated to the world of facts Hegel, when 
confronted with the incongruence between his speculations and 
reality, answered ‘All the worse for leality’ This form of 
speculative theorist is a specially interesting tjpe He is, as it 
were immured in his conceptual world and is incapable of a simple 
relation with concrete phenomena Our investigation is itself in 
danger of becoming a mere schematic outline and onlj a constant 
observation of life can help us to avoid this The most fruitful 
cognitive set is found in a combination of the empirical and conceptual 
attitudes In agreement with Kant we might call this the critical 
tj'pe Foi it IS the pioblem of criticism to evolve the decisive 
categones in which the application of thought to experiential data 
IS bound up, or better upon which the intellectual determinabilitj 
of the imaginative lests One may diffeientiate thinkers of substance, 
functions, numbers and geometry 2) The tjpes increase in numbei 
but become indistinguishable if we add the reflexive categories to 
Cl ’WiOi&m Stem, Dtffei entitle Fsychoilogie Leipzig 1921 BrieA 
Cf Eleatics, Heraditas, Pythagoreans, Pluto 
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the constitntue categones Obviously the latter belong to natural 
sciences, we must add the gmteswissmschafthchen Thus the 
capacity for delicate gcistestoissenscJiafthchen understanding depends 
upon the mental attitude which is secondaiy m the judging theorist 
Tlie above analyzed psychological acts are also categories of geistes- 
wjssenscliafihche judgment, as I have indicated in the introduction 
to the first edition of this work m 1914 The psychology of 
elements can go back further to more elementary psychological 
functions uliich take pait in a special theoietic type The direction 
of concrete imagination (spatial or psychological) and the corre- 
sponding rcpiodiictiie type aie always of a special importance 
Here the work of the elementary intelligence tests begins The 
first problem is to discovci' how many individual functions are 
included in the popular concept of ‘intelligence’ 

The above named tliieo points of view empiiicism, lationalism, 
cntic'sm, may dominate the entire basis of life far beyond a 
man’s scientific applications Some people confront existence, so 
to speak, as inteiested icceptive observers They live inductively 
and ,rt they often Jack the power to synthesize their individual 
imprcs'iDn"! To use m expression of Goethe’s, they do not achieve 
any ‘J? 'uUntc des Lcbetis' Every new experience forces them 
ip 0 n‘’r direction — Diftcring from them are the people who 
ej.p"r enco on tlie basis of fixed categories and notice nothing that 
docs ’’ot fit into this scheme And it is u holly immaterial whether 
these categories are actnally based on facts or whether they aie 
‘piejudices’ and ‘idols of the marketplace’ There is a well 
known type of person who, especially in old age, is so hedged m 
by’^ theories and maxims that he is incapable of new experiences, 
or unable to experience the unusual as such For such people 
e\ery thing confirms their own point of view Travel descriptions 
furnish us with abundant material on this point Thus there arc 
people who have become (and not only in their scientific opinions 
cither) all ps^ choanalytic thcoiy But all of us cany within us, 
as an endowment of our period and environment such a fixed theory 
of life If we could free oursebes of this how diifeientthe woild 
would be in many details' — The road which leads to the golden 
mean, the compromise between the given and new experiences, is 
here too the healthiest one This is the normal human stiucture 
The onesided theoretic type develops only when a person Ines 
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merely to discover general lesnlts and mi'vims The stoic literature 
oSeis the best illnstration of this Some stoics arc nothing but 
reflection. They do not live in everj daj life but observe themseh cs 
and ask ‘What is going on now within me?' Tins urge to intense 
introspection and self-analj sis mai become a dominant pirt of 
leligious life too The yidiOt Cfcwroj' of Socrates includes the 
fai-rcaching belief that theoretic insight into the Good makes ns 
good and leads to good action But in the ma]ority of people, 
who do not belong to the theoretic tjpe, many complicated structures 
arc found in betneen 

A second essential point of view in classification starts not 
from the structure of cognitive acts but from the differences between 
its objects This, of course, also posits differences in the cognitive 
procedure But Bickcrt went too far in thinking that the distinction 
betneen natural sciences and the Gcistcswissenschaftcn could bo 
replaced bj a mere logical point of view It is true that nature 
IS not cognized onl> b> means of mathematical phjsics ind 
qnantitatiic chemistry And it cannot be denied that man and 
Ms intellect aic closelj inteirelated uith socalled natural contexts 
The bonndaij must therefore bo lerj carefulh drawn, but tins is 
not our task It is obvious without further investigation that the 
feeling for psjchio life and mental contexts presupposes a whollj 
difleient strnctnre than is necessitated by obscnation and collection 
bj arrangement and intcrpietation of material objects llTiether one 
speaks here of an ‘inner and outer imagination or of ‘understanding 
and explaining’ the fact remains that these arc two lipcs nhich 
are diSerentlj oiganizcd The ‘nsion’ is dilteicnt in the two cases 
and the difference reaches so far back into the total mental structure 
that for instance, Jiuman beings and epochs appear again and again 
who interpret the external bj means of psvchic meaning contexts, 
or vice versa, who treat mental achievements according to the 
scheme of mere external causal explanations There results therefore, 
as an insight into the plasticiti of total life, the far-reaching 
difference between the tjpe who apprehends mankind as a region 
of mechanical legal necessitj and the other l>pe who deduces 
everything from meaningful value motives and spontaneous purpose 
striving 

The distinction between analj tic and sj nthetic direction belongs 
more to the formal side of cognition The importance for science 
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of these predominating tendencies is well known Theie are some 
minds which are principally directed to the differences of phenomena 
Others chiefly notice the identities Correspondingly, some people 
unravel life in continuous reflection and others, because thej 
realize its constantly recurring traits, elevate life into the spheie 
of generally valid contexts 

For the classical logician theic existed a characteiistic equa- 
lisation between generality (i e that which is according to species 
and law) and totality Foi them species oi law was so to speak 
the unit} out of which the special differentiated itself oi emanated 
And indeed logically both are related For, anyone who has 
grasped the general law also includes an entire region of phenomena, 
but onl} a region and not tile whole cosmos of that which can 
bo cognized and thonght There is, theiefoie, another difference 
between specialising and nnivorsalising thinkers There are some 
people who, like Robert Mayei devote then whole lives to the 
intensive investigation of one special problem To others, howcvei, 
the cognitive problem appears as a sjstematic whole which one 
must master in order really to understand the paiticiilar Theiefore 
the essence of leal science includes a tendency not only to the 
goiicial but also to the whole Whore this tendency is lacking 
or enh partiallj developed ue are at the border of real science 
The meic aphorist foi instance, like Nietzsche voices aesthetic 
imptrcsions rather than thecietically founded and identical contexts 
Tlic mcinph3Eician on the other hand has a comprehensive vision in 
which llie individual phenomenon is no longer strictly differentiated 
or thought through and which is bom from the leligious diive to 
the Absolute or from the aesthetic uige to foim When Hegel 
speaks reverently of the ‘general’, that which is according to species 
and that which is accoiding to totality (the Geneial and the Total) 
flows together to form an undifferentiated unity If one applies the 
distinction of partial and comprehensivo thinkers to the theoi etical 
typo in the widest sense, one finds, beside the specialists who 
again sec and think thiongh one side of life, the univeisal theorists 
for whom existence is essentiall} one tremendous problem and who 
are not satisfied until thej have erected a monistic structure of 
thought on the totality of life Thej live their lives in one 
dominating thought or one comprehensive Logos whose manysidedness 
issues from an Absolute Unitj 
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Let n 3 make a final point in regard to classification, the 
diherentiation of the theoretically productire and the receptive 
This antithesis, however, is not mutnallj exclusive For, even the 
appreciation of other peoples’ thoughts is creative Xoone can 
nnderetand by merely adopting On the contrary all real thinking 
and reasoning is an inner activity', a productiie achievement 
Kei crthelC'S there is a difference between the theorist who breaks 
open, often with enormous difficulty , nen roads in understanding 
and conquers new land, and the other who ‘thinks himself into’ 
an accepted line of thought and cannot go beyond Fichte is a 
really crcatii e thinker though he accomplished nothing which could 
be termed a mental discovery But noone had a stronger feeling 
than ho for the activity of thought, and he would certainly' have 
transl ited the phrase il dQ/ij t^r 6 ^oyog ‘In the beginnmg 
there was the deed* 


V 

Finally , we are onh justified in discussing here the ty pe 
nliich IS antithetical to the theorist if the contrast is b"scd npon 
a hidden inner affinity The theoretical sceptic is the only such 
contrast This sccpjticism presupposes the experience of the theoretic 
ideal Scepticism is only' meaningful if the thing which it renounces 
16 opposed to it ns a scientific thought In this way' the sceptic 
18 1 elated to the scientific fanatic He has buried an ideal and 
lives m the quiet tcais which he weeps for it even if his outward 
demeanor is one of harsh pride One can be a sceptic for diticrcnt 
reasons, from religions veneiation, wcilth of aesthetic imagination, 
desire for action in socicts, politics or industry* Kone of these 
attitudes concern ns here But one can also be a theoretical sceptic 
That IS, scepticism may be based upon scientific ciitical leasons 
"Wlicn the cognitive theorist constantly objects to this point of 
\icw that it was inconsequential because it denied the possibility* 
of every theory bi means of a new theory which it held generally* 
valid, he only prov'es that he himself belongs to the theoretic 
ty pc w ithoiil hav mg understood its psv chologic limits The negation 
of science because of certain scientific experiences may seem illogical, 
but IS an •'ttitudc it is a very interesting and possible structure 
which may be subjectively understood Although scepticism rarely 
appears m tlis form it is characteristic of the theoretic type since 
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it repiesents this t>pe with the wildest expectations and keenest 
self-criticism Feihaps Hume was such a man His honest}' and 
truthfulness, however, finally made even his scepticism productive 
It sounds p.iradoxical when we declare that a ceitain atheistic 
type 13 the most religions But theie is some foundation of truth 
for this statement, because the puie atheist is so only because of 
a disappointed religions impulse In the same way we might say 
that the sjstematic sceptic is in a certain sense the purest form 
of theorist because he transcends himself 


Sprnnffcr, Typen of 
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THE ECONOMIC ATTITUDE 

I 

M an and nature aie cloaoly interwoven The pieservation of 
life depends upon natural piodncts and forces which are 
apt to satisfy man’s needs These needs are not constant but 
mciease with his development Even aftei the most urgent needs 
have been satisfied liis wants glow until he is finally satiated But 
this point IS seldom or ncvei reached The capacity of natural 
pioducts to satisfy needs (by maintaining and developing physical 
life) IS called their utility The useful is thus always a physical 
means to satisfy needs We shall accept without further discussion 
the fact that the maiutainance of life by means of appiopnate 
adjustments to given conditions is the aim of this process The 
value quality of this aim is lepieseuted in expeiience not only by 
the feeling of ‘pleasant’ and ‘unpleasant’, but on the higher mental 
levels by the terms ‘useful’ oi ‘haimfiil’ But whatever is useful 
01 harmful is measuied first of all in regard to the value of the 
mere pieseivation of biological life and the instincts which regulate 
the satisfaction of needs 

Utilities aie then, in geneial, goods in the form of physical 
pioducts and forces Even purely intellectual achievements are 
only mediated by the aid of physical means of objectivation A 
painting, for instance, cannot be cierted without canvas, color and 
wood A certain technical skill in line and coloi plays a pait in 
its production Many physical processes are involved in the publi- 
cation of a book A speech fatigues the speaker and his heaiers 
unless a certain economy of eneigy and time is observed In a woid, 
the physical and physiological forces enter even the intellectual 
realm, because it is based upon a certain technique and with this 
material aspect it is connected with economic values and exchangeable 
goods Thus the useful can also serve the realization of the non- 
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physical woild of objects which we have mentioned above the 
ideational, imaginative and transcendental woild And in this 
respect mental woik can be economically evaluated Physical 
energy, time and mateiial aie used But the inner value of cognition, 
of a work of art or a religious manifestation is incommensuiable 
economically Such value cannot be expiessed in teims of self- 
preseivativo units They are luxuries fiom the economic point of 
view, which m a favoiable economic period aie highly valued and 
m times of dearth may sink to the zero point This explains the 
constant difficulty of all cultural epochs m measuring the value 
of intellectual pioducts in a nariow economic sense 

In the following pages our discussion will be confined to that 
economy which takes place in the region of life-preserving physical 
goods and natuial forces Such utilities aie not unlimited, nor 
aie there even enough foi minimum satisfaction Rational activity 
(i e purposive behwior) is necessaij to bung goods fiom difierent 
places and to transform them by the application of known natm al 
laws This expenditure of energy is work and is economic only 
when the gam in po^^el oveibalances the expenditure of eneigy 
This is tiuo even if the economic piocess extends over generations 
We see theiefore that the economic man might appeal m two 
\eiy diffeient forms as pioducer oi as consumei This is, of 
course, only a designation a i For, every man is necessaiily 
and simultaneously both His economic enviionment and his needs 
deteimme which of these natuies shall predominate (The influence 
of his inner structure will only be mentioned when we begin to 
diffeientiate the economic tjpe) A man with few wants or with an 
abundant subsistence and goods suited to his individual needs, may 
limit hia ecouomic activity almost solely to consumption He is then 
an enjoyer even though ho must feed himself and thus accomplish 
a minimum of pioductive woik The economic phenomenon la more 
cleaily expiessed, however, by the individual who is pioductive 
m a certam line in older to be able to consume these oi other 
goods In him the balance between utility and disutility can be 
clearly seen But even he, m the background of his activity, 
strives to free himselt fiom the piessuie of immediate wants It 
18 to misundeistand the entue psychology of economics not to 
lecognize this longing foi fieedom of action as its fundamental 
impulse One must lemember that human wants, if the individual 
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IS unrestrained in his economic drive, do not cense at a definite 
average but glow beyond the given point of satisfaction All 
economic stnving even if confined to the compass of nature, has 
an infinite constantly self re-creating power On one hand this 
might appear as a hopeless eircle of ever unsatisfied endeavor, on 
the other, however, it might be considered as the pou erfnl impulse 
by means of which economic and technical behavior grow beyond 
the isolated individual and become objectivb meaningful phenomena 

Our isolating and idealising method must solve two difficulties 
We must, *it present, disregard the special economic forms which 
correspond to changing cultural epochs We cannot dwell onesidedl} 
on agriculture or trade and industiy, natural, money, or credit 
economy but only on the etemil economic motive as a constant 
function between the subject and utilities despite the variability of 
both Furthermore n e must disregard the special historical forms 
of society in which production, exchange and consumption arc 
earned on We must carry oiu method of isolation to the point 
wheie a single man could subsist, even though in reality people 
only work in definite social and lcg.il relations My opinion is 
that the purely economic type shows only one mental attitude no 
matter whether he carries on independent or city, national or world 
economy And it is only the type that interests us 

We did not find the theoretic type limited to scholars It 
developed as a unique structure of the soul which might appear 
apart from pure science The same is true here The economic 
structure need not necessarily be confined to men who earn their 
daily bread On the contrary, the basic motive of utility appears 
in many phases of personality, dominates regions in which we 
should really expect to find different attitudes and even becomes 
the decisive ethics of existence Conversely, people who constantly 
emphasize the economic factor as their last word need not necessarily 
be bom utilitarians The Marxists for instance are predominantly 
theorists or pobticians Their theory' does not correspond to their 
practice This fact might be utilized in a critique of the economic 
inteipretation of history if the latter did not apply a psychology 
of unconscious determination which is pure constructive metaphysics 
and no longei descnption 

The economic man is, in general, he who m all the lelations 
of life prefers utility to all other values He sees every'thing as 
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a means for self-preservation, an aid in the natural struggle fox 
existence and a possibility to render life pleasant He economizes 
goods and forces, time and space in order to gain the maximnm 
of useful effect for himself As moderns we might call this the 
* practical type’, partly because (as we shall later see) the entire 
technical field is included in the economic point of view But 
the value of practical activity lies not in the depths of a value 
determining disposition but m the wholly external useful result 
The Greeks would call this type the maker (jrotofiira) hut nevei 
the doer (TtQdrTorza) 0 


II 

Thus the economic type sees cognition from his purposive 
viewpoint The theorist seeks truth for itself but the economic 
type asks ‘How can this fact be used^’ He interprets Goethe’s 
expicssion ‘Anything that is not useful is a burden’, 2 ) in a narrow 
utilitarian sense Unapplied knowledge is for him meiely unnecessary 
ballast The economic t}pe seeks only wisdom that can be utilized 
and, disregarding its pure objective context combines knowledge 
according to its application Thus we have the type embodying 
technical knowledge, who organizes everything by its practical use 
This attitude gave birth to pragmatism which does not allow any 
special law of cognition but calls whatever is biologically useful 
or harmful, true or false Tiuth is to them nothing but pioved 
worth reflected back upon the theoretical act Spencer’s pedagogy 
IS mdicatu e of this evaluation of science He attempts to summarize 
all knowledge accoiding to the degree m which it contributes to 
the self-preservation of the knower, (or maybe to the preservation 
of the species) 

^*) Herbert Schnek in Dc? ‘iaiwmle Bcgnff des Wnischafismoischen^ 
Jnhrbnecher fuer l^^atioualoekonoinie und Statistik, vol 122 (1924) p 439 
gives a \alnnhle and strictly methodological survey of the different forms 
in winch the doctrine of the ‘homo oeconomicus’ appears in the history 
of economics In another essay Der irraUojiale Begnjf des Wtitschafts- 
mcnschcn op cit p 192 he discusses the historical nctuahsatioiis of the 
general type which arise by its being cro'^sed with other motives An 
excellently worked out special illustration is developed by Alfred Ruehl 
Die Wirtschaftsjpsychologie des Spanios, Zeitschnft der Gesellschaft fuel 
Erdknnde zu Berlin 1922 

5) ‘Was man nicht nutzt, 1 st eine schwere Last’ Goethe’s Faust, 
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Even thongli it seems that the ^^lne of theory is dependent 
on that of utility it may neveitheless often be interwoven with 
economic bchavioi as a subordinate act Civilized man lives upon 
a level where sclf-presenation is no longer regulated purely bj 
instinct He is aided in his struggle for existence by the knowledge 
of the quality of objects and their causal relations Utilitarian 
knowledge more and more outbalances pure wisdom With increasing 
complexitj of economic methods greater intellectual capacity is 
demanded of man He no longer needs to know merely the economic 
value of things but also the economic essence of man t) Such 
onesided study of man reaches its climax in Taylorism which 
considers only economic usefulness Of conrse according to our 
general foimula nothing is economically insignificant No span of 
time or space, or object, no intellectual product oi charactcrological 
trait is economically unimpoitant The economic man must therefore 
have a 'business head' It is no longer possible on higher levels 
to get along with nothing but that common sense which is sufficient 
on lowei levels The ideal goal of the economic tjpe is an 
economic rationalism, the tiansformation of the whole process of 
life into a compiehensive calculation in which no f ictor is unknown *) 
The limits of cognition always set also the limits of economics 
On the other hand the irrationality of natural phenomena cannot 
wholly be abolished by any 'forwaidlooking attitude’, paitly because 
unique future circumstances cannot be predicted Intellectual ability 
finds its natural limits at this point and calculation and i ationalisation 
end Consequently another quality is needed which is not purely 
intellectual but is lather a matter of imaginative intuition or belief 
the willingness to take a chance Howevei well economic buhai lor 
may have calculated, some factois aie always lacking And here 
the element of chance enters in either supported by imagination 
or based upon a belief in ‘luck’ And thus the economic type 
touches the region of aesthetics and religion 

*) This IS earned so far that the art of stimulating new needs is 
practiced, instead of satisfying existing ones The psychology of ad- 
vertising has recently been developed into a separate hianch of science 

Of Werner Sombart, Der Bourgeois, Muenchen 1920 on the cal- 
culation of capitalism And further Max Weber, l)ie Wirtschaft vnd (he 
gesellscJiaflhchen Oidmmgen wid Maechte (Grnndnss der Sozialoekonomik 
HI, 1 p 35} § 4 on the typical measures of rational economics 
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The aesthetic component is chaiaeteiized by the fact, that it 
has a psychic- expel lental but not a utilitarian value i) The two 
regions are mutuaUg exclusive The useful la as a rule inimical 
to the beautiful Splendid landscapes aie destroyed from economic 
motives, woiks of ait demolished and happy moods spoiled Barth 
seems to have no lOom foi both side by side, neithei does the 
soul Noone who staves foi mnei beaut}’' and haimony can afford 
to enter the struggle foi existence which develops his power along 
certain onesided lines But if the aesthetically impoitant is viewed 
from an economic point of view it is regarded as luxury 2) Luxuries 
may of course graduall} become economically necessary goods 
through i refanement of wants Cultured people have a ceitain 
need for aitistic smiouudings Then imagination demands stimu- 
lation and satisf iction especiall} it by vocation they aie put undei 
the pressure of some division of labor Thus the aesthetic cannot 
be wholly separated fiom the economic The aesthetic makeup of 
possessions becomes in social relations a factoi wJiich increases 
prestige It signifies that nairow needs have been outdistanced 
and luxuiies can be afforded This explains the desire in many 
economic natuies to be patrons of art They utilize art as a means 
of social elevation but fail to appieciate its inner significances 
Anothei point of contact between the aesthetic and the economic 
seems to he in the fact that scarcity goods (gold and silvei) have 
an aesthetic significance Then again articles which can never be 
replaced (the woik of a gieat master for instance) have a very 
high exchange value This is of couise also included in the class 
of luxuries A gold stand ud is always a sign of luxui} 

Let US now turn to the social region The puiely economic 
type IS egotistical since he icgaids it as his first duty to preserve 
his own life Everybody else is consequently of lessei impoitance 
It 18 highly atypical in the economic man to i enounce anything 
of his own fiec will foi the sike of others Only egoism and 

This statement is not intended to deny that the aesthetic and the 
biologically useful have some developmental factors in common 

*) Luxuiy has heie a double meaning It is (1) the preparation and 
consumption of a surplus of goods beyond purely economic needs, and (2) 
everything which is not immediately useful but belonging to the othei 
regions of value, especially the aesthetic, may he designated as luxury 
In both cases we are dealing with a unique category of economic value 
determination 
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mutualism are pnmaiil) economic forms of the social attitude 
Wberover altruism, as the principle of renunciation of goods in 
favor of someone else, appears, it must bo born from some motive 
other than economic ones A consistent economic system has no 
place for charitj The economic man’s interest in other human 
beings 18 onli utilitarian lie secs man purely from the point of 
view of economy, that is, as a piodnccr, consumer or a bu} cr He 
accepts help but cicn this mutual relation is included in the 
economic point of view There mnst always be a positive balance 
in his favor Such an attitude can be earned as far as pure 
economic exploitation which from the strict point of view of economic 
rentability would be perfectlj logical ‘) Economic calculation must 
also consider moral qualities, but only insofar as they arc economi- 
cally important, such as thrift, indnstrj', cffieioncy, order, reliability, 
in short the vocational-economic abilities Anj man possessing such 
qualities deserves credit That credit is onl} a moral cmpliasis 
of economic qualities is testified bj the current busmees expression 
‘The man is good One should observe the wai in which business 
men create social relations All forms of honorarv demonstration, 
of good will or sjmpath} enter into the economic relation Tho\ 
make for good business But with the pure economic tjpc such 
relations do not go beyond business interests From the pnrel> 
economic point of Mew man is necessarily onlj a means to an end 
and can be evaluated according to his ability to work, his capital 
or his purchasing power*) The fact that there arc real business 
friendships and mutual interests is not a contradiction of what has 
just been said Foi, the economic subject is not nccessarilj a 


>) Bndolf Goldscheid has lately introduced into sociology the principle 
of human economy {Menschcnoelonomie) as an ethico -political point of 
view There are of course such considerations in politics One should, 
however, avoid such a term where really ‘social’ purposes are in question 
For, in economic relations man can only be considered ns an economic 
means or as the subject of economic values This principle does not lead 
us into higher value contexts 

s) ‘Man IS regarded only ns a unit of work and nature only ns a 
means of production All life is one huge business relation ’ Sombart, 
Dcr lapitahsUscJie UnUniehmer, Archiv fuer Sozialwissenschaft vol 29 
p 711 This IB true not only of the capitalist but of every purely economic 
man Conversely, capitalism too, ns an economic phenomenon in histoiy, 
IS often dominated by other motives. 
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single individual but often a collective subject a family, two or 
more partneiB, a corporation, a nation or a group of nations But 
of each collective subject the same can be said as of the individual 
in regard to economic egoism The unit has meiely been enlarged 
The specific associations in themselves have of course another 
structure than the purely economic As collective entities however 
their activities make themselves felt in an economic-egoisfic sense 

Wealth IS power The economic man has power overnatnre, 
its forces, material, extension and the technical means necessary 
to its control This also implies power over people But this 
power again has a pronounced economic character if the type is 
pure The dominant attitude is always a desire to own more than 
other people Thus economic stnving for power appears m the 
form of compeiiiwn This attitude dominates even the lowest level 
and can be extirpated onl} with tlic economic motive itself The 
power of monei is based upon its motivating influence, which 
again presupposes economic natmes And as if to emphasize this 
point, money toda} gives piestige even if it has not been earned 
b\ the owner and is connected neither with his industr} nor his 
shrewdness 

But all this IS based upon an assumption which is no longer 
purely economical, namely the validity of the legal order which 
guarantees the rights of private piopcrty The principle of the 
natural right that private proper^ must be the result of one’s own 
exertion, could only be etrictl} earned out if there were no law 
of inheritance m the economic sjstem m question But even here 
it could not be enforced on account of cconomico-teehmcal reasons 
The principle itself is incomplete, for savings become ‘possession’ 
onl> if an ovenndmdnal social will recognizes this claim (as 
correctly seen by Fichte) by excluding all other competitors It is 
Tight howcvei tliat the economic man should have a special interest 
in such a legal status Private property is the result of economic 
motives and is only the legal recognition of that attitude which 
makes itself felt m isolated economic egoism Thus wherevei the 
economic type legislates all economic claims are given prefeience 
Law appears then as the social normative form in which economics 
IS taken as the material of social life Such a conception is of 
course vciy narrow and ns abstract as the type of whicli we speak 
A purely economic conception of the state would coirespond to 



tins tj po and indeed Ibc slate appears to many people as nothing 
more than the snpcnndividnal oiganisation of economic life, as a 
sort of higher pioducti\c commnnity, a corporation or a stoch 
company We ha\o no right here to tike np a position against 
sncli a conception from the normatiio point of vicn and mnet 
satisfy ouiselves with the observation that it is again the pure 
economic tvpo irhioh gives rise to this relation to questions of 
powci This same type nonld judge all social vocations accoiding 
to their earning capacity Vocation and earning-powei aic in fact 
for liim absolutely identical concepts 

It cannot surprise us fhoicforc that tlie cialuation not only 
of human beings but also of the entire norld is seen from this 
point of Mew The economic \alnc is for this t\pc the highest 
value In a religious sense it is, thciefore, no longer ncccssari 
to 1 elate it to a liighei meaning, bnt it must onlj be posited in 
Its tolalitj I c as world-embracing aalne >) God appears then as 
the ownci of all wealth, as the giver of all useful gifts Everj 
leligion which tries to interpret the racming of life of course contains 
such a factor, foi, without daili bread life would bo impossible 
The deepest mj stories of the world seem to begin with bicad and 
its life giMng power ^ One can imagine a religion bom from pnrclj 
economic motives, when the economic religious mcwb and cnlts 
naturally reflect the special sjstem of economics Tlie god of tbe 
herdsman is different from that of the agiicnltnralist, lliat of tlie 
tradei again different fiom that of the miner If nothing remains 
but a passion for weiUb without consideration of the waj in which 
it IS acquired, Mammon is the highest god The religio-superstitions 
concepts of the stockbrokers and speculators aic dominated bi 
curious beliefs in fate and chance Thej sccretlv woiehip a powci 
which thej imagine to be in control of the great world-lottery 
This 1 elation between economics and icligion has been histoncallj 
investigated bj Ma\ Weber and Troeltsch One should, as far as 
possible tij to differentiate between religious concepts which are 
definitelj determined by economic motives, and converseh , those 
economic forms of behavior which are determined b\ leligio-cthical 
views which existed independently of the economic region *) The 


>) Gf Werner Sombart, Dcr Bowrgeots, p 137ft ‘sacred economics’ 
") Max Weber in the introdnction to his treatises on Die Wtrlscliafts- 
ethii. Her WeUrehtjiontn (Gesanunelte Aufsaetze znr Eeligionssoziologie 
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two factors could however hardly be separated m such a narrow 
reciprocal ment il relation To look upon economic prospeiity as 
a gift from God, oi to stiive for economic success m oidei visibly 
to justify such glace does not wholly belong to the economic point 
of view For, here the desue to obtain the grace of God seems 
to supercede the economic motuc We are only concerned with 
the deification of utilit> as such, the birth of deities out of economic 

Intel ests -God as giver, as protectoi of the fields, as incieasei of 

the sheep, as safe guide on the sea, as giver of the sun and ram 
etc- m short of all useful gifts which enrich the physical-desiimg 
lathei than the spiiitiial part of man We have not the slightest 
doubt that an auahsis of leligious (especially of primitive ones) 

would lead to a wealih of such symbols which originated m fear 

or hope, in the desire and will to live, and m the psychology of 
woik and enjoyment 

111 

Economic motives can be distinguished from theoretic ones 
because then deciding vilucs arc not the logical ones of ordination 
but those of utility The useful is not identical with the pleasant 
The lattei is a mere moment iiy feeling-effect which is enjoyable 
even though it may be dangeious m the long run The useful 
alwiys presupposes a ccitain degree of theoretic insight into the 
practicil and psychological conditions of life Therefoie all judg- 
ments of useful or useless ire built on i rational foundation Also 
the economic principle which we developed m the fust pirt of 
this \olume, the piinciple of least action, is as we s ud instinctive 
rationality But neveithcless theoietic factors aie not decisive in 
the motivation of the economic man On the contraiy, this is 
rooted m the specific foim m which he expcueuces utilitarian 
values, as wants and their satisf ictiou Economic bchavioi is thus 
motivated by the satisfying of needs This deteimination may 
take place in two ways which diffei externally there are useful 
goods 01 habits which pliy a definite lolo m a whole life and 
there aie, on the other hind, puiposive endeavois which aie only 
called foith by a specific and sometimes entiiely tiausitoiy situation 

Vol I Tuebingen 1922 p 240 265ft) also emphasizes this necessity He 
primarily investigated the functional relations between the structures of 
society anil religion This context leads to historic types and thus touches 
more complicated phenomena than we have here in mind 
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Biologically speaking, vre might differentiate between constant con' 
ditions of life which must be met with a peimanent adaptation, 
and momentary needs to which one mnst react specifically If the 
first situation is the motivating power we have the foresigTited type 
of man and in the second case we have the type who is readily 
adaptable to mergeneies 

The motive of foresight is the constant motive of work 
There is no special demand for an unusual versatility to suit 
cnstomaiy satisfactions to customary' needs But it does necessitate 
constancy of purpose, strength of will, ordei and thrift Therefore 
this group of virtues is built up from the motive of foresight 
The motives of emergency necessitated by the need to choose a 
means snitable to carry out an unexpected purpose demand a 
practical ability We call lesonrcefnlness that form of mdividual 
adaptability which quickly finds the most suitable causal means 
for any purpose If this resourcefulness is based on the imagmative 
giasp of single instances then it resembles aesthetic intuition If, 
however, general and practical causal means (technical rules) and 
their application aie considered then we have the leflective and 
rational resourcefulness Keen judgment, presence of mind, inven- 
tiveness, ability to make quick decisions and versatility are the 
virtues which belong to this type of motivation To act according 
to general maxims, which one has developed in contemplative 
wisdom into a system of life, is obviously entuely different from 
simply facing every particular instance with practical resourcefulness 
and suitable means This distinction of motives is, in the first 
case, an intellectual one But in the second case the primary 
directive factor is the economic motive which gmdes the intelligent 
choice of means to aim in each case for the useful This may 
become the central foice of a person’s makeup We shall not 
hero discuss the ethical value of this type In any case we are 
certain that we aie dealing here with a value region that is not 
wholly unimportant for ethics For, the aim of self-preservation 
and external adaptation is itself a specific kind of value which 
colors all the utilitarian values which subserve it Because they' 
belong to a specific value we subsume them under the head of 
utilitarian values in a narrow sense, i e the primarily economic 
values And noone will deny that at least in the ethics of economic 
work there is a specifically moral factor 
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The man gtiided by economic motives is obviously moie closely 
related to reality than the theorist He also must reflect but in the 
end he takes an active part in the development of actuality ^The 
painless conception of a thought does not result in an economic act 
The unique side of business r^hich is unknov?n to mtellectuabsts is 
the knitting up of thought with reality and thiough this connection 
letting thought crystallize into reality ’t) But it is not necessary 
that the motives should alwa) s be fully conscious This is seldom 
the case m practical life and perhaps least of all in active natures 
Every decided attitude has elemental power and can become a 
form of genius if one stresses its unconscious creativity Even the 
economic man of exceptional ability acts m his individual way 
because he ‘must’ Sombart emphasizes this ‘In regard to the 
problem of motivation we must investigate m this case as well as 
m any other the extent to which conscious reasons are the real 
driving forces of economic activity’ (op cit p 699) Sombart has 
in mind the capitalistic entrepreneur but this sentence also applies 
to the economic type as such On the primitive level the utilitarian 
tendency acts with the certainty of an instinct On higher levels 
it often becomes such a passion that it must have unlimited scope 
Quite regardless of the fact that big capitalists often act not from 
purely economic motives but from social and political ones, the 
abstract economic tendency rises m many mstances above mere 
striving foi personal advantage It is, so to speak, the idea of 
the nseful and of the productive which becomes a daemonic passion 
But the net return, the rentability and profit are the decisive 
factors even in undertakmgs of supermdmdual dimensions and thus 
deteimme the limit of the economic type Anyone who can stand 
constantly working with a deficit may have special reasons foi 
doing so but he is no longei a puiely economic type The converse 
18 also true sometimes an undeitakmg is supposed to be only in 
the interest of the public, yet there is nothing behind it but a 
hidden desire for purely personal gam 2) I add here an excerpt 
from the Harabuig prospectus of the re-creation of the German 

W Eathenan cited by Werner Sombart, Archiv fixer Sozialwissen- 
schaft vol 29 p 728 

Werner Sombart, 'As if a capitahstic Shoe Factory were an in- 
stitution to manufacture shoes (instead of profit)’ In connection with 
this topic cf also E Ehrenberg, Grasse Yermoegen^ I Jena 1925 ed 2 
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Foreign Service (Hambuig, April 1918, p 4) ivliicli expic^scs with 
incisive clearness wliat, in many cases, acts only as a half conscious 
motive ‘As fai as the general attitndo of foreign tiadc is concerned 
everything is ruled by motives of utility Our foreign tiado docs 
not wish to force anything on its enstomers but rather to satisf) 
them For this reason trade is adapted to the desires and needs 
of other nations This is not done in order to please or to make 
moral conquests but to achieve utility and to acqnire a steady 
customer 

IV 

A striking contiast between differentiated forms of the economic 
type lias already attracted onr attention in the beginning of this 
chapter It makes a greit difference whether a man pioduccs 
goods himself (even if onI> b} increasing their value tliiough some 
additional work) or whether ho mereh consumes them The first 
t\pe has the siipciiority which comes with eficctiie actiiity The 
other faces the economic world with some embarnssment The 
terms worker and enjojer themsehes embody m ethic il value 
judgment whoso purely external emphasis is how ci ci appaient since 
most people consider that'onlj phi sical labor or direct cmplo} ment 
18 prodnetne and do not fully appreciate the utilization ofplijsical 
and mental pow er for intellectual productivity t) In a strict economic 
sense even the consumer may occupy lanons positions If he 
commands a wealth of goods which can be used without any 
productive retuin on his part he scarcely belongs any more to tho 
economic type On a higher plane he approaches the aesthetic 
attitude and in a lower form he no longer lues in a spiritual 
context but leads instead a brutish existence, according to Luther 
‘Ir Bauch, ir Gott ' Should tho consumer, however, be limited to 
a small amount of goods then the economic principle shows itself 
onesidedly as a cutting down of consumption Thus we have the 
saver, whose constant endeavor is to limit the goods which ho 
uses to the smallest possible amount Many educated spinsters 
(and bachelors also at the present time) spend their lives in such 
a painfnl, because reallv negative, existence Though the productive 

») W Eliasberg in the Archiv fuer Sozinlwissensobaft, vol 50 (1922) 
p 87 treats in general of Psychology and Wbrl from the point of view 
of a psTcliology of meaning contexts 
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saver la forced to live a sad ascetic life unless he ennobles his 
existence by aims which are rooted in some other value context 

Different employments give rise to othei special foims of the 
economic type Pei haps no power m adult life moulds a man so 
stiongly as his vocation The whole mentality of the agricultui alist 
is entirely diffeient from that of the stock raisei , the aitisan differs 
from the clerk and the fisherman from the mmei Natuie seems to 
stamp the sonl with the special conditions under which he wrests 
his livelihood from hex The tiadei finds a unique place in 
economic life partly through his manysided activities and paitly 
because of the unpioductive trait which clings to him even though 
he fills an essential place in the economic 8}atem The publisher, 
who unites ait and science with economic endeavoi, presents a 
curious combination of mental motives which nevertheless centei 
in the economic region These economicallv determined vocational 
types have long been utilized by wiiteis in psychological studies 
Gustav Fro}tig has drawn the diffeient foims of the mei chant m 
his Soil und Hdben, peasants have been made litei ary subjects by 
Pcstalozzi, Gotthelf, G Kellei and the lecent HeimatdicMei like 
Roseggei, Hansjakob, Fienssen and Ganghofer Not until the 
artisan became a social pioblem, however, did he find his poets 
Of late, sociology which giew out of national economy, has made 
psychological studies of vocational types The geisteswissenscliaft- 
hclie work is at present um elated to vocational ps}cholog} which 
is a blanch of the psychology of elements and has not ^et fully 
developed its methods I here remind the leader of the masterful 
treatment of peasant tjpes by Pestalozzi m his Scliiveize)l)latt of 1782 
(published at piesent by Seyffait 1901 Vol 6 pp 30 — 54) 

The methods employed m economics diffei according to the sub- 
jects of economic endeavoi It makes a radical difference whether 
the economic tjpe appears in a natural, money or credit econom\ 
In the second case we have to deal also with the psychology of 
raonev and a beginning of an extensive pathology of the economic 
type which I cannot develop in this outline The piopei appieciation 
of money is often beyond the chaiacter and undeistandmg even of 
highly developed people In the thud case we have the psychology 
of the banker and the speculator The basic outline of the economic 

*) Compare ^vlth this attitude the depreciatory treatment of the working 
man in Platons Republic II 372 etc 
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t\pc nniiui--, liut in fnoraWe ca*:e-. no find economic rcdcrtion 
l-ki. tlio place of ictwalh products c work Tins rdlcttion, h.ippilv 
inmetl ‘‘■picnHtion’ bccmsc it is not foumkd on n safe c\pcri(nlial 
1*1 an osvcntnl ichiettmcnt in nation il and world cconoraj 
The niniii lencon for the fnlnrt of the projected ciononitc rciolution 
in Germinv 1<)18 i** to be sought in the worker's inabilitv to spccn- 
Intc On this 1 cm 1, howoier, nnhciltln symptoms of economic^ 
lapidlN inercise Tlit wild specuHtor on the L'cclnnge, the nn- 
prodiictiie gimbltr etc create economic Ijpcs in which the prodncliie 
side of libor li is complcteU disippcured As hiinviii beings thej 
arc at the border of what mi> be called mental tjpes But nn- 
fortnniteh such tjpes arc cacn essential to the mcebanism of 
our compile ited modern economic sistcin And tins exhibits the 
‘soullcssncss’ to which the historical development of economics and 
its constant separation from indiMdual will and power has led 
The problem becomes even more complex when we add to 
the subject of onr discussion (the object and inctbod of economics) 
the extent of economic opcriltons We arc mlercsted of course 
onlj in the refle-' action upon the soul It makes a great dificicncc 
psv chologicallv whether one owns one cow or two hundred, whether 
one tills one acre or cmploj s laborers to cultivate hundreds, whether 
one retails soap or supplies the world with nncliincrj, whether 
one works on a handloom or simplj tends the lever of an niitomatic 
loom A ffcistcsK issenscJiaflhclte psjchologj must trace all the 
psjchic influences winch correspond to these economic forms TJieie 
have been some attempts in the psvchologv of (lie artisan as 
contrasted with a factorj worker This includes of course not 
onl> the isolitcd economic motive but also social, political and 
religions contexts We must be content here with an observation 
which IS taken from the midpoint of the discnssion Whether n 
man works in a meaningful whole or onlj mcc}nnica11> creates 
parts which are in themselves absolute] v meaningless, establishes 
a whollj different sort of relationship between a man and his work 
In this comparison we have a repetition of the antithesis between 
strnctnral psjchologj and the psjcbologj of elements on the 
economic level A psjchologj which neglected the meaningful 
relations of life could have onlj- been developed m a period where 
the division of labor had split up the meaningful whole to such 
an extent that the single worker no longer comprehended it (at 
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I'-’-t cconomicilly) For, the factory workers on one hand nd 
longer grasp the significance of the system in which they are 
engaged while the directors of such mass production transcend the 
finer mdnidnal relations to economic goods Even m the days 
of Rousseau the farmer seemed the only complete man, for he is 
closcl) in touch with the meaning of economics, a veiy essential 
side of life For him, as for the artisan, there is some meaning 
in his work because he deals directly with the consumer The 
others are mere cogs in a machine which although it masters nature 
to an extent never dreamed ojf in former times has as a totality 
developed a domination over the mass of mankind almost more 
terrible than the power of natnre 

This already touches upon the final point of view, which has 
some importance for the differentiation of the economic type even 
though it IS not in itself of a purely economic natnre This is 
the social form of economy If we emphasize only the most well 
known and visible differences it is clear that the man of house 
economv is nearest to the total economic problem of life He is 
much nearer and perhaps more powerful than the individual of a 
greatlj differentiated territorial economy And if finally the national 
economy becomes so complicated as to be utterly dependent on 
world econom}--, man might well feel in regard to this veiy complex 
B>stem like the magician’s apprentice over whom the spints, who 
had formerly been his servants, had gained a fateful power With 
increasing social interrelation there is a more complex division of 
labor And this introduces into the soul structure of the individual 
an overindividual factor which mechanizes rather than organizes 
him Economically we are a more dependent people than those 
of any previous epoch We can no longer control needs which 
have been stimulated from earliest infancy The means for then 
satisfaction make us dependent upon people whom wo have never 
seen and who are as indifferent to us as human beings as we are 
to them Thus economy is more and moie interwoven into the 
present legal and political system until we reach a point where its 
individual natnre is completely blotted out Enormously complicated 
objective strnctnies have come between the living man and the 
economic process so that the simple personal economic structure 
has almost become unrecog;nizeable As an organized humanity we 
are to an incredible degree masters of natnre, but have become 
Spran^rer, Types joI men ' 10 



60 interdependent tlint noone of ns can now stand on Ins own feet 
And yet economic self-snffiucnc> is perhaps more necessary to a 
complete man than all the wealth which a world-wide organisation 
can oifei as long as it functions properly *) 

V 

In some people the economic sense seems to have died, not 
hecausc i different motive (sociil or aesthetic) has become pre- 
dominant, bnt because the single motive of economic behavior is 
earned to a ridiculous extreme If the economic is originally 
rooted in the balance of cneigy between the individual and the 
objective woild of goods md their purposive utilisation, then this 
meaning cannot be achieved if the cxpenditnre of eneigy exceeds 
any utilitarian result, oi if cncigy is stored np beyond the point 
whcie it can be nsed In the first instance we ha\c the waster, 
1 e the unproductive consumer, and in the other the miser, the 
uneconomic acquirer and savei Both types aio perversions of 
the economic tjpc Their decisive value experience is economic 
Bnt in their cndeavoi fully to enjoy the value of this region they 
lose the real mcahing of economy which can only be found in the 
golden mean Both types arc thus structurally not only perversions 
but also extieme exaggerations of the economic typo By trying 
to grasp everything they lose the real meaning of life But they 
have their own blissful moments — the glorious thrill of extremes 

0 I remind the reader that all these remarks should only be inter- 
preted psychologically They do not however refer only to the psychology 
of specifically economic ethics bnt also to the psychology of chance which 
18 at present very much neglected 

’) For the psychology of the miser cf Scheler, Her Fonmhsmits tn 
der Etlith und die matenale WerteUuk p 239 Herbert Schnek op cit p 200 
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THE AESTHETIC ATTITUDE 

I 

Tn the first section attempted to reduce the aesthetic factor 
Jl. in natnie and the various forms of ait to one foim of mental 
endowment of meaning If we wished to summarize the essence 
of aestheticism we should say ‘it is the formed expression of an 
impression’ Herein are contained three stages, (l)^there is the 
mpiession, a sensuous concrete objective picture given in reality 
or created by the imagination, and which is psychically expeiienced 
in t(s emotional significance, (2) the enpiession, a sensuous-concrete 
presentation of mp psychological content enlarged by imagination 
in a physical or imagined material, (3) this form as the pioduct 
of the mutual interfusion of impression and expression whicli is 
achieved in its most pronounced sense if a condition of equilibnnm 
or harmony is established between the objective and subjective 
factors Since we hnow that theoretic acts are alwajs present in 
our comprehension of the given, and since the object usually has 
no soul of its own, we generally deal in giving or experiencing 
form with a fusion of conceptual and empathic acts Theoietic 
constitutive acts and those of psychic empathy participate in every 
aesthetic experience 

The problem of aesthetics is to investigate moie accurately 
the border-line between tho object as such and the attiibntes with 
which my soul endows it By first defining the object from a 
purely theoretical standpoint the object is necessarily brought into a 
conceptual isolation which is unknown to the naive aesthetic enjoj er >) 

‘} Joseph Strzygowshi elevates this unsafe positivistic procedure 
to a fundamental methodological pnnciple whenever he wants stnctly to 
differentiate between SacHiforscktmg and Beschmerforschimg in aesthetics 
(Die Knsts der Geisteswissenschaflen, Wien 1923 ) Even science finds the 
bald ‘fact’ problematic, and as for art 

1fW 
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The latter, on the contrary lives, as it were, m the aesthetic objects 
and simultancoush experiences both them and himself If in this 
condition he is conscions of n manifold, free and nniqno psychic 
impulse ho experiences ‘form’ 

We generally look for this process in an artist or an artlovor 
If, however, we look more closely we find that really wo have 
before us only a derived, \crj' limited and occasional appearance 
of the aesthetic tjpe As radiations of something deeper the 
aesthetic state of mind is called foith by a work of art, jiist as 
that same stito of mind created the work of ait The process 
itself may take place u holly internally When one says that 
Saphael uonld have been a great painter eien if he had been 
born withont hands one means that ho understood things like a 
painter He always looked at the world with a painter’s cj e even 
when he did not fix his impression in the roundabout technical 
procedure of painting In a word, only from a soul that ex- 
periences aestheticall} , works of art are born, onl> out of the 
inner vision grows the externally visible, only as a result of inner 
rh}thm of the soul docs music arise But just ns the work of 
art 18 a derived phenomenon so also is the aesthetic appreciation 
which it calls forth To approach the ongm of aesthetics we 
most describe aesthetic experience as compared with the theoretic, 
economic and religious attitudes 

We know that all aesthetic condnet is nndesirous It is a 
state of pure contemplation, a letting oneself go in the manifold 
nature of actual or imagined objects Beal contact with the world 
is alwa> s passionate and teems with the struggle for material and 
spiritual existence But there is a further experience in which pain 
IB just as welcome as joj , suffering just as blessed as happiness 
This second experience is the imaginative grasp, i e the forming 
and transforming powers of emotion We are all familiar with 
this peculiar transmutation which in the acts of our memoiy lifts 
the toiments of the past into the plane of enjojable contemplation 
And we know that some people always shroud themselves with a 
veil of imagination through which they see themselves and daily 
experience 

The same factors take part in this all-animating form of 
experience which we have analyzed above in the process of artistic 
creation or enjoyment Fate and environment provide the impression, 
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the individual supplies the unique qualit} of feeling When this 
feeling completel) embraces the impressions ^hey are transfomed 
into expressions of ps\chic impulse and are a'isimilated as personal 
possessions The aesthetic t\pc cherishes his expeiiences and 
feelings m a very characteristic waj He lives in their concreteness 
and pcrccptinl abundance nith a minimum of logical reflection 
An erotic tendenev , for instance, immcdiateh loses its singular 
attraction if it becomes mere desire, and albo at the first theoretical 
reflection that hnndreds of thonsands have loved thus and that 
there is nothing unusual about it Only aesthetic expcnence brings 
out the mcomparability of the situation’s emotional content 0 

If there is nothing but the fanciful en 30 >mcnt of a single 
situation ere have onl> a poetic mood, or an aestlutic whim But 
if the whole soul acts as a forming power in ever^ bit of life, 
(giving color, mood, rhjthm) then wc have the aesthetic t}pe We 
can bnefl} define its nature as one which forms all impressions 
to expressions Wc cannot approach an) more closely the mastery 
of these spiritual powers An objective work of art (which can 
on)> be bom from such a soul) most clearly icvcals the souls 
structure The aesthetic soul shares with a work of art its wholly 
concrete and perceptual shape In its accentuated form we call 
tins indniduilitj For, even though all tjpes establish it, what 
we generally call ‘individuahtj or a formed personality winch 
arouses interest, is an aesthetic phenomenon Bound up with 
aestheticism there is always a peculiar kind of self enjoyment, 
because these natures Inc as it were second hand They do not 
come into immediate contact with that reality which awakens 
desire and action They look on at the moving picture of life 
not reflecting, but cmpatliically contemplating and enjoying it 

According as to which of the three aspects of experience is 
predominant, wo can differentiate three aesthetic ty^pes Some 
people give themselves up to external ‘impressions’ with intense 
enjoyment They are hungry for ‘experience’ and therefore 

5) Schiller’s central concept of ‘aesthetic determinabihty used in his 
2l8t letter on aesthetic education refers to tins p'^ychic structure and thus 
denotes the condition of highest formativity According to him wc must 
regard *tbe power which is given back to man in the aesthetic mood as 
the highest of all gifts, as the gift of humanity (of being human)’ 

5*) ‘Impression’ must be understood here in the aesthetic and not in 
the theoretic or practical utilitarian sense 
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c\crj thing easily becomes an c\perience for them If the inner 
binding and forming power is lacking no have the Itnp) csswmsis 
of life who hurry from one impression to the other shimming 
only the surface from each i) Othcis, however, live so intensely 
in their inner emotional woild that they meet and eolor every 
impression with a subjective tint These ai o tho frankly subjective 
natures, the Eip) cssiomsts of existence They lack the possibility 
of <in objective surrender to the iisiblc concrete objeotivitj of life 
Only when both aspects of existence impression and our inner 
world come to a pci feet balance, do wo haio the men of ‘mner 
farin', the truly plastic natures, whom wo might also call the 
classic typo In them the inner unfolding is at once an assimilation 
of life's impressions self ~ development Gharactonstic of them is 
formation in the clearly aesthetic sense, which must bo diftcrcntiatcd 
from mere knowledge and technical aptitude They make out of 
their lues noiks of art They arc themselves form, bcantj, 
harmonj and propoition Even in their cirlicst tendencies they 
have a certain moral grace, but often enongh too, they only 
complete thcmsch cs through conscious inner culture ‘I will keep 
mjsclf pure eienjis tho artist’, sajs Iloelderlin in Hypenon^) 

Yet hero wo must emphasize the difference between the virtuoso 
of life (Shaftesburj) and the externallj creative artist Certainlj 
an aitist’s soul must be constituted so as to create from his inner 
rhjthm outer rhjthm, from his inward sense of bfc the external 
form, from his subjective hirmonj, the outer tone But as compared 
to the inner artist he has both advantages and disadvantages Ho 

>) C£ Kierkegaard, Either- Or (Works, German translation Vol I) 
Jiaipdlpata — Bichard Hnmann, Eer Impresswmsmus tn Lebcn vnd 
Kvnsl, Koeln 1907 especiallj p 143ff In this brilliant book much is classed 
as specifically impressionistic which is true of the aesthetic type in general 

=) WW I (Diederichs) p 165 One compare in general Hegel, 
Philosoplne der Geschtchte ('the forms of beautiful individuality’}, Jakob 
Burckhardt, EiiUiir der Eenatssance, Eduard Spranger, WiOiclm v JTiimboldt 
ttnd die Himamtaeisidee, Christian Weiser, Shaftesbury mid das deutsche 
Getsleslebcii — Cf the seldom remarked book of K. Bonnski, Balthasar 
Graeian und die HofliteraUir tn Deutschland, Halle 1894 on the historj 
of the concept of inner form which goes back to Cicero and is best known 
under the term ‘the beautiful soul’ See further v Waldberg, Studien 
und Quellen utr Geschtchte des Bomans I The devdopmental history of 
the beautiful sold in Sxmnt^ mysticism (Literarhistonscbe Forschnngen, 
Heft 41 1910) 
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In’' the advantage of being able to project bis experiences into 
'■n\ form, (colors, tones, poetic pictnres) i e the power of self- 
cxprc'JSion, nhich is not identical with the innei foiming power 
i: PIi Moritz*) and Hnmboldt wore aesthetic natures but without 
1 ah objective ‘sensible’ creative powers They struggled in vain 
Tor expression, since they were at bottom onl> self-creators Con- 
lersch the disadvantage of the artist who can create exteimally 
n that he is forced by this very fact to linger over some single 
creation (he creates a Zens, or an Aphrodite, a lyiic poem, a 
dr ima, a dance or a song) Thus his vital energy is so concentrated 
on a single point that he nevei quite reaches, or may even lose 
the inner form Therefore genuine artists have an insatiable longing 
nliollj to express themselves in a masterpiece, but only a few, 
V ho like Goethe carry a work through their whole growth succeed 
Most artists do not go beyond single or limited expressions, in 
which now the impressionistic element (the occasion) now the 
cxpressionistic element (the inner world) predominates In some 
creative artists successive works signify rather a stiuggle for innei 
foim than actual ci cations &om that form ^) 

We shall consider the aesthetic typo only insofar as its mental 
structure rests on the innei forming power which tries to strike a 
balance between objective experience and its subjective penetiation 
Within this type we shall draw only the most decided lines so 
that the main outline will not be blurred by the variations We 
should have to write a whole Aesthetics if we wished to describe 
the manifold forms of the external artistic world We are only 
interested in the inner artist, he whose inward life is aesthetically 
organized 

- n 

The various regions of value into which human life is organized 
are, for the aesthetic type, wholly illuminated by aesthetic standards 

*) What I mean here, E Ph Montz, staitmg from the background 
of an aesthetically determined metaphysics of the universal relation in 
creative nature, called ‘the capacity which is implanted in the finer texture 
of the orgamsm to develop’ This is a beginning of a structural psycho- 
logy Of extracts from his wntings in Goethe’s Italiemscher Beise, and 
my lecture Goethe und die Metamorphose des Menschen, Goethejahrbuch 1924 
Gerhart Hauptmann in a speech on the celebration of his birthday 

in the university of Leipzig, spoke in this sense of 'eternal beginning’ 
and of 'the productive scepticism’ 
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Conseqnentlj lie sees c%cr> where that which enlirges liis own inner 
forming power Knowledge cm add but little einco it destroys 
the perceptual and classifies e\cr> thing according to concepts of 
gencial validity This c\pl>ims the nrcrsion of the truly aesthetic 
tjpo to the conceptual It seems to him to have a certain paiicit}, 
a lack of plasticitj and color and to be an almost lifeless husk 
One of the liberating cftects of art and indeed also of artistic 
experience, is found in its teaching us to question the conventional 
and traditional picture of reality and to see it again 'originally*, 
1 e animated (bcscelt schen) This factor dominates the aesthetics 
of Konrad Fiedler In the impicssionistic acstlictician there is 
usually a leaning toward relativism Dilthoy, as a historian, was 
so organized that although he made, in visualizing his characters, 
conceptual determinations of all of them, he eliminated them in 
the final presentation because the} did not satisfy his need for 
pictorial individiialit} He called this 'caution* But it rcall} was 
an aesthetic factor in his mind which led sometimes to a fear of 
generalisations and forced him to leave his figures shrouded in the 
veil which IS nltimatcl} characteiistic of life itself But he had 
been untiring in visualizing actual historical figures This example 
shows that scientific reflection is for the purely aesthetic man what 
the study of anatomy is foi the creative artist, or the philosophic 
anal} SIS of art for a Schiller or a Goethe, an intcrmcdiar} stage, 
through which he struggles to full plasticit} , color and individuality 
of life Thus the theoretic attitude mav be found as a subordinated 
factor in the aesthetic man t) But his goal is the presentation 
of life’s eternal laws in his own concrete individualit} , and the 
formation of his personality so that the gcneial radiates through 
the specific 

To do this he must make a certain choice between different 
sciences At first only the Getsiesiotsscnscltaffcn (language, literature 

0 What Womuger colled 'abstraction* in his Abstraction «iid Etn- 
fvMung Jena 1911 is at bottom not an independent phenomenon A mathe- 
matically organized soul feels mathematics into and out of forms Counter- 
point IS an example in music of this high degree of rationality But it 
stdl remains audible mathematics just as the mathematics which is visible 
in the formative arts It contains the fundamental factor of aesthetics, 
although the form is here highly rationalized Volkelt Das aestlicUsche 
Beiousstsetn p 74 criticises Womngcr*8 conception of abstracbon in the 
same way 
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ltd liistor}) seemed dnectly to serve the creation of an inner 
’ • rid Because of their eminently educational content they were 
c»He(l bj the aesthetic Frenchmen ''belles letbes' Heidei was the 
to apply this conception to all sciences, inclnding those of 
r itiiTC, since the} also aid the foimation of the inner life >) And 
it IS well known how much jnst these natnial sciences meant to 
f^octhc in hiB longing for form and culture 

The aesthetic man’s conception of the essence of Nature is 
wholly different fiom that of the theoretic man He has a close 
nffiiut} with the mythological method of thought which feels a 
rcl itcd life m nature For, there is an aspect of nature which 
cannot be grasped except by' an aesthetic sense, since in nature, 
too, creative form seems to play a pait Everything organic appears 
to bo guided by an inner urge for development so immanently 
teleological that one might almost ascribe a soul to it Aristotle, 
though no poet Ins nevertheless made the conception of entelechy 
the center of his system He was a Greek, and the Greeks had 
a highei sense of form than any other nation So inner form (the 
law of the purposive organic development of the inner being) 
became for him, and for long centuries of the socalled middle ages, 
the main explanatory principle of nature, even though such an 
indiMdnalizing law (similar to the character of a single man) can 
bo grasped only by aesthetic intnition Modem natural science 
has attempted to destroy these formae substantiales, but they always 
crop up again It is comprehensible that a man like Goethe, who 
experienced himself as an oiganic developmental process, a lawful 
metamorphosis, saw in nature the same forming power, especially 
since the 17^^ century and its later offspring, Shaftesbury and 
Leibnitz, determined the intellectual woild from which he came 
He possessed the power of organic thought in the same astonishing 
degree as the power of organic vision s) The same intellectual 
trend ruled the philosophy of Schelling and Froebel and was again 
expressed by Fechner who could not be satisfied with the ‘night- 
new’ of nature, but agaiu called upon the soul as an explanatory 


>) Herbart m a dry moraliBing manner has also drawn a borderline 
between the sciences, those which enable an aesthetic presentation of the 
world and those which only reproduce the necessity of fate 
’) Cf Schiller JDte Freundschaft 
*) Cf my lecture cited above 
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principle The conflict of the organic and mechanical conceptions 
of nature is as eternal as the human tjpes which he behind them 
We must make it clear that we find ourselves at the limit of exact 
science For, the soul of nature, and the individual souls or types 
living in it, can be grasped only tbiough cmpitby ‘Nature is 
neither kernel nor shell, bnt c\ cry thing at the same time * The 
same is true of historical Geistmoissaiscliaficn The psychic 
individuality of a man or an epoch can only be discerned by such 
an empnthic foim sense Here art borders on science, and it seems 
as if reality could only bo more deeply penetrated if grasped by 
all the forces of the mind over and abo\o tho purely theoretical 
(conceptual) Insofar, therefore, the aesthetic type has its special 
organ for understanding tho woild (a soit of ‘hunch’), an cmpathic 
intuition For tho pure theorist, a man with such a tendency is 
only an extravagant romanticist i) For the theorist, nature is a 
system of functional equations, or a complexity of conceptually- 
defined energies But let us beai in mind that Plato believed 
moderation to be tho factor which made the world, (the cosmos) 
and the soul bcantiful Thus a ital empathy may find in mathematics, 
too, the source of experiences of form and beauty 

Now let us turn to the relations of the aesthetic typo with 
economic values The practical and aesthetic points of view are 
in sharp contrast Anyone who ascribes a use to an aesthetic 
object be it technical or moral, a value, either for education or 
enjoyment, destroys its pure being The aesthetic man is as 
indifferent and helpless in the face of tho practical demands of 
life as the theorist (Here the above mentioned points still hold 
even in view of the apparent contradictions) The artist as well 
as he who develops himself would destroy' his whole position toward 
life if he subscribed all his eneigies to utility To comprehend 
life with a forming and enjoying fancy is quite different from 

’) Anyone who comprehends his own life as an organic developmental 
process, which is dominated by a constant form — an attitude which does 
not seem to have existed before Goethe — understands himself aesthetically 

») Even the practical everyday things are too much for the aesthetic 
mmd I see in my mind’s eye the picture of these natures who take life 
hard, who are always frightened by real life because they are always looking 
for the formed echo and are unused to so much matenal I also see, however, 
others who treat the heavy material of life as if it were only chimencal, 
as if the whole world were only an aesthetic ‘phenomenon’ 
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Mroi] mg’ TVillielin Meister hoped to achieve completion hy an 
' -iip'ihic participation in all hnman life which the stage seemed 
i' oner him So he wanted to develop himselE in the woild of 
( I lie I on Even though this developmental novel ends with the 
pi iise of individual limitation, piofession and useful woik, it is 
not -i contradiction of the aforesaid But it means that he planned 
here a rejection of the mere cnit of aesthetic illusion, the pure 
ideal of a contemplative self- development, though not in the sense 
that it IS totally misguided For, Goethe certainly would not have 
gloiificd a mere businessman It means instead that one must have 
had real experiences before one can work them over into form 
IVilliclm Mcister eried, not in his aim but in the mateiial He 
could not become a narrow worker, in spite of his limitations 
because his life purpose was so compiehcnsive that he had to 
icinjin a complete personality*) Thus Goethe thought, he, who 
straggled from the universal indefiniteness of the aesthetic form 
of life to another in older to create above them a moie potent 
form In a far different way, Schiller, who had to lift himself 
above the necessities of life, and to fiee himself from mere mattei 
and its limitations, sought powei of imagination, the plaj impulse 
and aesthetic cultivation*) Devotion to the purely useful, when 
it becomes a ruling urge, destioys the aesthetic attitude And it 
seems strange at first tha*^ Goethe m his old age (m agieement 
with the classic Ealokagathie) should designate the purely piactical 
Susanna, at the end of his Wandetjahie, as ‘Good and Beautiful’ 
(die Gute-Schoene) But this strangeness disappears if we remind 
ourselves that even in the first part, he had called the expressions 
of a purely religio-erotic type the Confessions of a beautiful soul 

0 Cf Jonas Cohn, Her Ccist dei -Emelurnff 1919 p 91 I cannot agree 
that a desire for vocational education is particularly strongly felt by artists 
Perhaps we have here instead the conquest of mere artistry — Schiller 
too was impressed in this way by Meister, 'that he achieved determination 
without losing his beautiful flexibihty, that he learned to control himself 
hut found in this hmitation the passage through form to the infinite’ 
(Letter to Goethe July 8t*», 1796) Schiller’s conception of aesthetic deter- 
mination (see above) represents what we have called the aesthetic type 

■) The impulse to form means for Schiller something different than 
for us, namely the purely rational forming capacity of Beason in the Kantian 
sense Cf my hook Wilhelm v Humboldt und die Bumamtaetsidee 341 fi 
and p 281 What we call form, Schiller called living form or freedom in 
appearance 
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His inner nssimilatire and formative power was so universal that 
it united all other types in a comprehensive form This greatest 
of all self-creators had, to nse a Bomantic expression, such an 
allround ‘sensormm’ that his aesthetic attitude toward life included 
all the others The nnclcns, howoicr, remains his stming for 
inner form, or better, the formation of his entelechy with the aid 
of everj thing which life brought to him in the uay of mateiial >) 
The practical factor also necessarily appears as a subordinate 
item in the principles of aesthetic foim In every art we observe 
an economy of medinm, applied not onij to the magnitude but 
also to the intensity of the medium E\cry gradation and tension 
IS measured according to the ps> cho-phj sical energy of the enjoying 
subject Similar to this is the formation of life itself Here economy 
IS shown bj not desiring anj thing unattainable and b} restnctiug 
the power of imagination It appears further in the fact that for 
the purely aesthetic man periods of depression must necessarily 
follow upon those of enthusiasm The aesthetic type differs from 
the severelj stoic in striving for abundant and manj sided experience 
and in not being content with a pure intellcctnaluing of life But 
everj aesthetic enthusiasm demands a subsequent quietude, every act 
of expansion one of limitation And thus a stoic trait, the pathos of 
limitation, neccssarilj belongs to the aesthetic tj pe It is introduced 
by the factor of power economy which enters into every mental act 
The aesthetic man is bj no means an unsocial tjpe But since 
individuality is a part of his nature, he tends in social relations 
toward eccentricity and self-importance In other words, individualism 
and not self-denial is characteristic of the aesthetic tj'po sociallj 
Where this tjpe is strongly marked the man is not ruled by a 
desire to help otheis in the practical or spnitual needs of life, 
but they become like all of life, objects of aesthetic enjoyment 
and differentiating empathy This aesthetic factor appears very 
clearly in social relations There is an easj -going, mostly superficial 
association of people in which neither personal needs nor professional 
interests but the peculiar manner of receptivitj and self-expression 
is enjojed People here come in contact through the medinm of 
expression and impression, temporariij there arises a sjnthesis or 
fusion of souls, but it canies with it no sense of obligation and 
reminds one of the play of butterflies The charm of such social 
«) ‘From utility through truth to beauty ’ (TFanderjuAre) 
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'rfiMtics aiises fiom the tree and easy contact of indiTidnalides 
Hint are mutually inteicstmg, but in a pure case without any real 
Dinding of Intel ests 

Eroticism illustrates a higher and more enduring form of this 
•'(>=thetico-social relation We mean by this the frankly aesthetically 
dctei mined form of love Eroticism is rooted primarily in the fact 
th if the human body operates as a symbol of a pure, free, natural, 
forming power of the soul It appears as an expression of something 
psichological, which the enjoying subject expeiiences as longing 
The body is here considered the adequate symbol of a truly valuable 
soul Eioticism may be reciprocal but that is not essential to its 
nature In higher stages the bodily aspects may diop out and an 
act of love may turn directly to the inner form of another soul 
Pci haps Plato first showed the way to this kind of eroticism <) 
Eicrj pronounced aesthete is markedly erotic And it seems that 
the eroticism of a refiecting soul is attracted by the natural and 
} 0 uthfal, 2 ) while the naive on the contrary strives for the profound 
Everybody seeks those^form powers which he lacks The interlacing 
of this eroticism with sexuality is nndeniable A hidden relation 
between the plastic powers of body and sonl is piesent, but the 
form of its appearance in consciousness may be purely spiritual 
and usually is so with youthful pure natures in whom the erotic 
fancy is more powerful than the reproductive drive Bonnd np 
with this is the fact that the mental phenomenon of eroticism 
between people of the same sex is entirely normal because only 
tuo different spintnal principles are necessary to the erotic, one 
of which plays the male, the other the female role The concentrated 
onesided mental force is always male, the spiritual totality in which 
a naive form power is preformed is female But form results from 
the spiritual nnion of both, form, that is the harmonious no longer 
onesided or purely vegetative man Thus humanity, as illustrated 
by the aesthetic tjpe, only completely fulfills itself in eroticism 
For, every man is in his deeper nature as mental-unisexual being 
incomplete and incompletable 3) 

>) In his St/mposion 

^ ‘Anyone who has thought deepest, loves the most vivacious ’ 
Hoelderlm 

*) For further detail see my Fsydhologie des Jugendalters Leipzig 1924 
4 th ed. Ch 4 Youthful eroticism 



What we called the female pnnciple is most clearly realized 
m the female soul She is the necessary complement to the male 
spirit '(V'ho staves for inner form He only matures through empathy 
with her ‘The eternal feminine leads us upward ’ The spiritual 
relation of the two sexes is, therefore, insofar as phj steal sexuality 
does not take the upper hand, an aesthetic one The meaning of 
true marriage is neither physical nor practical hut a mutual spiritual 
completion, development, in the highest sense of the word, of inner 
form For this reason only earlj mamage can fulfill this highest 
purpose But the real meaning of such a union finally surpasses 
the merely' aesthetic factor which is only a preliminary symbol, 
and leads into a total life nnit> which culminates in religions 
values *) 

K we turn back to social relations, it is now explicable why 
its aesthetic charactei rests especially on the spiritual contact of 
the sexes, only that there it is a union which is temporary and 
stimulating to the imagination The pure aesthetic tjpe allows too 
much imagination to entei into his social relations He has no under- 
standing of the active lojalty which helps another person even if 
his soul 18 devoid of charm and attraction Aesthetes have no 
feeling at all for 'the practical side of solidarity Because they 
have no real comprehension of mankind they interpret socialism, 
for instance, in a peculiar way which, seen from the point of view 
of political socialism, can only be called a miscomprehension 
Illustrative of this is the essay on Sociahsm and ihe Soul of Man 
by the aesthete Oscar Wilde Socialism is for him onlj a means 
of aesthetic individualism, and is valuable only because it leads 
to that and to a most complete life This most complete life 
however man can only find in the sphere of artistic imagination 
It IB the most intensive kind of individualism known Only in 
voluntary associations is man beautiful, although his purpose is to 
be beautiful The proper duties of the state are the useful, those 
of the individual, the beautiful The aesthetic socialism of Oscar 
Wilde and Gustav Landauer is thus a protection agamst ugly 
impressions, a spiritual insurance against distressing experiences 
The leal value of life is only achieved if everyone lets his whole 

*) On the difference between the vital feebng of oneness which I call 
Eros or aesthetic love and the real understanding personal love cf Scheler 
irescH und Formen der Summihte Bonn 1923 



t rg veil np from within and lives, a complete individual, creating 
'Tid cn]o\ mg 1) 

].ct IIS now proceed to the political sphere Like the theorist 
ir. his knowledge, so the aesthetic man in his consciousness of 
individu ility and personality has a feeling of power This is of 
coarse the characteristic inner powei, which even Nietzsche never 
trmscended The aesthetic type naturally finds outer means to 
power in his own sphere, that is, the effects of artistic creation 2) 
Tins is the language by which he tries to influence people, by 
decorative appearance, by aesthetic beauty of clothes and house, 
rhetorical suggestion etc But when ambition predominates we 
po-s over into the political type The aesthetic man as an aristocrat 
and an individualist withdraws fiom mankind and is self-sufficient, 
as soon as his position is thieatened by others, '■Odi ptofanum 
iulfjus ct aiceo ' And heie he is unconsciously influenced by the 
realization that ho is unable to cope mentally with the world of 
power If the aesthetic type does not practise this reserve but 
paiticipates in politics^ he finds that he has no aptitude for it 
Tie judges everything by himself Now nothing is moie fundamentally 
crippling to the aesthete than subordination to overindividnal social 
forces which demand from him something definite, limited and 
real He conceives even the state aesthetically s) Under favorable 

‘) Oscar Wilde, Ser So'zlahmm und die Seele des Menschen usw 
Translated by Hedwig Lachmann and Gustav Landauer Berlin 1904 — 
Gnstav Landauer, Aufnif sum Sostaltsmus Berlin ed 2, 1919 (Page for 
page IS evidence of the type developed above) 'We are poets, and shall 
do away with the scientific swindlers, the Marxists, the frigid, the hollow 
and mindless ones so -that poetic vision, the artistically concentrated 
creativity, the enthusiasm and prophetic power finds a place where they 
may in future work, create and build, in life, with human bodies, for the 
achievements and social Me of groups, communities and peoples ’ p 34 

*} The feeling of power projected on aesthetic presentations creates 
the phenomenon of sublimity and heroism As Kant has already shown, 
it IS not purely aesthetic According to our differentiation it is to he 
understood ns the appearance of another type, namely that of moral 
elevation above nature which is made the object of aesthetic refiection 
and enjoyment 

') Cf Schleiermacher in his romantic stage Monologen III ‘Where 
are the old legends of the state told by the wise men? Where is the 
power which this highest stage of existence should give, to each man, 
where the consciousness each should have, to he part of its reason, 
imagination (<) and power?’ — Scbnutt-Dorotii, Pohtische Bomantik ed, 2, 
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circnmstauccs lio sees in tlio state n form, m nnfnvornblc conditions, 
a fetter For this rcison ho is a liberal and limits the state to 
a mimmnm of activity, as Wilhelm v Humboldt and Leopold 
T Wiese Or ho IS oven an anaichist who considers the state 
superfluous and desires to help mankind to a life of liberty nnd 
beant} The pure impressionists or expressionists of existence 
speoiall} lack the innei sclf-dtsciplire, which is ncccssar> in 
snboidination to a ruler and in dependent relations Even the classic 
man, the complete pcrsonalih, would prefer to li\o according to 
the pure law of his own nature, to liavo room for his own growth 
nnd unfolding, to find libcrt> through organic self-development 
His creed is tho liberalism of harmonious mankind, which is not 
to be confused with Kantian liberalism of dntj We find the 
strong contrast of tho political and nestlictic points of view in 
Hoclderliu’s Hjperion, the men near Alabanda that appear so 
terrible to him are onlj politicians and propagandists for activity 
Bnt Hjperion dreams of a theocracy of bcantj *) 

Wo now ipproach tho relation of tho aesthetic 1 a po to religion 
Tho aestheticallj important, — which I call the beautiful m a wider 
sense (m contrast to pnrelj harmonious bcantj) — has for him 
the higiicst A nine His creed is a religion of beauty For this 
reason, the harsh dualism betAvecn life licrc and in Heaven, tho 
devaluation of the phjsical, seems to him intolerable, likewise tho 


Hnenclien 1925 gives a masterly psychological analysis of the romantic 
type of mind which he too subordinates to the aesthetic type For 
tins reason must romanticism deform real politics ‘It gives n political 
romanticism ns well ns a political Lytic’ (ed 1 p 115) 

*) Cf Oscar Wilde’s antagonism to every kind of anthoritative sociabsm, 
and Gustav Landauer op mt. p 19 ff 'Where there is no spirit and no 
inner necessitj, there is external power, regulation and the state ’ 

‘The state never resides in the inner individual, it has never become a 
quality of individuality nor of free will’ etc — W v Humboldt, Itlccn 
en cinem VersucU, die Gremen der ITtrAsatnleit des Staales m bcstminen, 
especially the three first chapters Works (Akademieansgabe) I p 117 
‘Therefore the interesting man is interesting in nU occupations and positions, 
therefore he flowers into rapturous heanty in n manner of life ivhich 
comcides with his character’ (i e outside of the state in freedom) 
Leopold T Wiese, Dcr Liberahsmm m Vergangcnbcit vnd Ziikunfl Berlin 
1917, above all p 155 ff Die romantischen MetapoUtiker 

») Cf my essay Eoelderhn und das deutsche Nattonalbetcusslsetn, in 
EwUtir md Ersttdnmg ed 3 Leipzig 1925 



f eifion of a fully formed world out of nothing instead of from 
' I O'! Political natniea think that the woild was created hy a 
io1untar\ act The aesthetic man on the other hand conceives 
i‘ <s a forming piocess, a unitj' in manifoldness, a cosmos A sort of 
^e<'thetio Pantheism or Paneutheiam finds favor with the aesthetic 
t'pe God IS for him the highest ordering and foim-giving Power, 
,> soul breathing in the world itself And the univeisc is a harmony 
anc> in ocean of beauty as conceived in a continuation of Platonic 
tliought by Biaino, Leibniz and Shaftesbury, ScheUing and Goethe 
in then }onth >) Religion is to them a union with this harmony 
The acsthetico-religions conception of the world is Animism 2) It 
must bo remembered that Schlei'ermacher’s analysis of religion, in 
the first edition of his JRcden uher dte Schgion, shows a pronounced 
ae'-tlictico -religions type It is remarkable how little space ho 
gives to the factor of moialifj, to the noimative value And the 
description of the bridal embrace in which we become one with 
the universe has thionghont the form of empathy oi a fusion of 
souls, which IS very .characteristic of the aesthetic process A 
consciousness of distance fiom God, sin, a sense of disparity, of 
imprisonment in the dungeon of individuality and a desperate 
wicstling for the Lord have no place in this religion Later on, 
Schlciermachei took up more histoiico-Chnstian factors in his 
thcor> of leligion But the- pme aesthete has little use for this 
realm of cxpeiience Men like Humboldt and Goethe in their 
>onth have not found in themselves this consciousness of duality 
of which the conception of transcendency is only a reflex Like 
HoelderLn they felt borne up by the beauty of the world ‘Religion 
is the love of beauty’ (Hoeldeilin W I 105) ‘The most beautiful 
IS also the most holy ’ (W I 72) For them the aesthetic becomes 
the metaphysical woild piinciplo But to aU. Platonists it is no 
longer merely appearance, veil, illusion, segment, but esseutially 

’) ‘What other point of companson for genuine beauty is there except 
m the inclusive concept of all the harmonious relations of the entirety of 
Nature, which cannot he grasped by any thought’’ Goethe ItahemscJie 
Eetse, cited hei Montz 

’) Scheler in his much quoted book on sympathy difierentintes beyond 
aesthetic empathy the still deeper vital feeling of oneness which can grow 
into a feeling of unity with cosmic life (op cit p 16ff p 84ff p 90ff) 
I incline to classify both feelmg^ as aesthetic insofar as they are mental 
Schelcr adds another sphere of vital values Of section IV i 
Sprnngcr, Types of men 11 
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ftorld stnicluie, the final, nnd (fiom a religious point of mow) 
most valid meaning that lies behind all crude, unformed and ugly 
phenomena of the world Even suffering, death and sichncss are 
tinged foi them with a delicate poetic tint The interpretation of 
Clmstianify peculiar to the icsthctic t>pc is cleirh illustrated in 
Oscar Wilde's icfeicncc to Christ as the ‘Aesthete of the soul’i) 
While the piiio theorist or purelj religions man then, looks upon 
beaiitj onli as a preliminarj element in which the final meaning 
of the world is concealed, it becomes for the aesthetic t}pe the 
fulfilment of sense itself, and the real value of life 

There is a great difference between a man with an acstheticall} 
organized soul who treats materials nith a religious meaning and 
the point of vien of the productive artist, or a religious type who 
paints or composes The borderline between the two, howcvci, 
IS very diflionlt to find in any specific case It presupposes a 
differentiation of mental life which is not alwav s given historically 
At the height of the middle ages ei erj man’s notion of the u orld 
as well as of the self was so stronglj influenced bj an objective 
leligion and tradition that ontside of religion there was no art, 
just as there was no philosophy If a markedlj aesthetic mind 
appears on this level it will certainlj choose the available fignrative 
language, oien though m this context it wishes to express something 
that has been purel} aesthetically expcnenced and visualized Dante 
was a striking example of this The very complex relation between 
the sensibly perceptible and the snpcr-scnsible during the middle 
ages was first interpreted stmctnrally for the formative arts by 
Max Dvonik The uniqnc desire and problem of this art was to 
transform the spiritual which could only be grasped subjectively, 
into the sensibly perceptible ‘The uniqueness of the development 
of mediaeval art lies not only in the religions character which is 
familiar to everyone — (the art of the counter -reformation was 
equally religions and y et, despite the many points in common very 
different from the Gothic) — but in this omnipotence of a mental 
constiuction which lies bey^ond material expenence and whose 
influence was so great that every immediate reference to sensible 
experience in spiritual things (comparable to our modem impulse 
to depreciate the same) was conceived as a meaningless and 
*} Schiller in a ennons letter to Goethe also designates Chnsbanity 
as ‘the only aesthetic rebgiou ’ (August 1795) 
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.."’rable Mn against trnth and hnman leason*') 'Tbns Gotliic 
-r{ 1 epi ("(cnts tho only attempt to strike a balance between the 
'"P'r-scnbiblc explanation of life and the consequent reaction to 
1 . 1 sensible 

A soul structure which is closer to the natni al-sensible and 
- moie free from leligions hadition has the possibility of letting 
’ts inner aesthetic oiganisation develop toward the infinite relations 
o1iic.li characterize religion in the widei sense Regardless of 
whether one considers aestlietic pantheism (which is reallj based 
not upon a doctrine but latliei upon an oiganisation of the soul) 
pnm.iril\ as religious oi aesthetic, the creations of such a mind 
1 ill line, without any historico-ieligions sjmbolism, a leligious 
oignificmce which expresses Sohleieimachers ^Snm tind Geschmacl 
Uunasum' (^'hl3 is especially hue, of conise, if they choose 
nature for their object) There are innumerable examples of this 
in poetij Oskar Beyer has developed this point of view for for- 
mative art very biilliantlv m writing and illustration But here 
re reach the point wlieie these stmetnres cannot be further explained 
and one must rely upon spintnal insight (besceltes Sehen) *) 

Tins infinite expansion of the aesthetic oigan has been con- 
sciouslj formulated in a description of renewed and deepened 
feeling of natnie by Gottfried Keller *) „E$ wai die Imgehcnde 
Liche an alles Gewoidene Htnd JBestehendc, wclclie das JRecM tind 
die Bedeuiwig jeglichen Emges ehrt und den 2!usammenJiang tind 
die Tiefe der Welt enipfindet Biese Liebe sieht lioeJier als das 
lucnstleiiscJie Eei aiisstehlen des einselnen eu eigenmietsigem Zioccle, 
uclcJies indefst tmmei eu KleinhcJikeit und Lattne fueJnt, sie stelit 
aucli hoelier als das Gentessen und Ahsondeni nacli Sfmmungen 
und iomantischen Lieblidbaeien, und nur sie allem vennag cine 
gleichmaessige, daueinde Glut eu geben" And again „Die Welt 
tst innahch ruing und still, und so muss es auch dir Mann scin, 
dei sie verstelien und als em wirTeendei Tcil von tin sie tvidcr- 
spiegeln will Bulie eielit das Lehen an, Unrulie vet sclieuelit es, 
Gott liaelt sicli maeusclienstiU, danon bewegt stch die Welt um tlin 


1) Max Dvorak, KunsigesdhtcMe als Geistesgesclitchtc Muenohen 192i 

p 60 

’) Oskar Beyer, Die tmendltche Landscliaft Vbet reltgtoese Natur- 
malem und Hire Meistci With 34 reprodnctions Fiircheverlag, Berlin 1922 
•) Oruenet Heinndi III 1 
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I^le) den 7iUensilci itcJicn Mcnwhen nun wacrc dies so amxmenden, 
dass c) sicli eha leidcnd und cutchend lahaltcn itnd die JDingc 
an sicJt tortichaziclicn lassen, ah thnen nachjaacn soil, denn tro 
?n eincm fcsihclictt Zuqc miUichl, lann demcTbcn niclit so herein ctbcn, 
me del, uclchci am Wegc ^(chf Diescr isi damn mchi uchci- 
flucssiq und muessig, und dei SeJiei tsl as! das gance Jjclcn des 
Gcselicncn “ 

III 

All these d ita show the specific form of motnntion chnrnctcristic 
of the ncsthctic tjpc It m determined (in the deeper aitnirs of 
life) not bj general liers nor iitilitnrnn considerations but b} the 
will to form This, alas, is often a misdirected impulse uhicli docs 
not reach its goal, but gets side-tracked in biassed subjectivity or 
impicsBionism But c\cn these nnsuccccsful attempts arc motivated 
by a desire to develop one’s imagined self Self-realization, self- 
fulfilment, self-enjovmcnt arc aesthetic aims The final gospel of 
Ibsen and Oscar "SAildc is ‘Be v ourself’ But such inner form- 
development results not from rational considciation but rather from 
unconscious iiispintion The bunglers of the type often confnsc 
this creed with riotous living Some, especially young people, 
follow enthusiasm, which, unfortunately, often reacts into stoic 
resignation But the moio moderate arc guided by ‘good taste*, 
by tact and a sense of decorum or fitness They reject a course 
of action, not because it is dangerous or inconsistent but because it 
lacks style (For this reason those who talk most of this generilly 
remain in the vestibule of the .icsthctic form of life) In all actions 
they arc led by a sense of beauty and moderation They would 
avoid plaving the flute because it distorts their faces And their 
last wish would be to die beautifully (Heddn Gablcr) Pansanias, 
in Plato’s Sgmposion, represents this type on a lower plane, and 
confuses decorum with purity Bnt the Socrates described hero 
and in Phaedra is the discoverer of real spiritual beauty We 
find this aesthetic moral code in diiicrcnt degrees somewhat v ague 
in Cicero’s 'dccouim cl honestuni', in the ‘widrc’ of conventional 
knighthood, in the whole Renaissance as the style of life, and 
finally w ith Baltasar Gracian, Shaftesbury, Herder, Goethe, Schiller, 
Humboldt, Heinsc and Hocldcrlin >) 

>) Cf Herder’s <Sc7iw7reden on ‘moral grace' We Lave already mentioned 
Goethe's conception, of entelecby and its higher aesthetic character Schiller 
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Bound np with this individual culture is a striving for 
''•lelopment as a conscious means of shaping one’s self into inner 
l''ira The motive of self-development, the inward enrichment from 
life, ilso belongs to this aesthetic gioup I have shown in earlier 
viitings that the aesthetic humanism of Germany’s classic peiiod 
compnses three aspects individuality, as a onesided expression of 
humanity, universality, as the wealth of experience and formation, 
tot ilify , as the union of both in a living foim The aesthetic 
attitude toward life is radically opposed to the stoic It is directed 
tonard the manifoldness of existence with an infinite desire for 
observation and capacity for enjoyment In spite of this it does 
not himply diffuse itself in every diiection but, as individuality, it 
has a law of organic growth, an innate desire for development 
Mental growth appears only as a continuation of the organic dnve 
{iUiUS fotmativus) And this is not a mere cramming of knowledge, 
but a free, manysided and peculiarly mentil drawing in of the 
‘v.orld’ with all the receptive and productive oigans of the soul 
And tins fact reveals the ethical piinciple peculiar to the type 
mner form, spintnal solf-realizatton based on the rhythm, proportion 
and harmony of inner movement *) 

German Romanticism, taken as a type, exhibits a unique 
intern caving of the aesthetic and religious forms of motivation 
Scbmitt-Dorotic has caiefully analized just this aspect in his book 
entitled Die ollasiomhstische StniJdM der Bomantik The un- 
quenchable longing of the lomanticist foi an ‘all’ makes foi an 
annulling of contiasts But his aesthetically active mind, which 
everywhere keeps the subject in its imaginative fieedom, does not 
allow of a onesided decision smee this would make for limitation 
and restraint Thus there arises an aesthetic haimonizing of contiasts 
as opposed to the deeper religions logic which we shall see m the 
religious type The Romanticist does not leconcile contiasts but 
avoids them by a third alternative Just as the Occasionalist 
regards all individual activity as sinful and eludes it through 
divine causality, so also the Romanticist escapes not through God 
(23r'i letter) ‘One does more than one’s duty not from a moral but from 
an aesthetic motive And such behavior is noble ’ Cf the citation from 
W V Humboldt’s jnveniha on page 160 footnote 1 

') One might add the erotic motive to the motives of form and self- 
development — This type moreover includes as a rule the development 
and culture of the body 
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but through the libcily of hi-i iniagin ition ‘In Ronnnticism the 
genius takes the pkico of God and legnrds the extern il world as 
the occasion of his own acti\it\ and prodiiclnit) The most startling 
external occurrence, a rc\olution or a world wii, lcii\es him 
indiircrcnt and is significint onlj ifitgncs him a great experience 
or a brilli int njirr/K Kothing has true realitj except what has 
been made the object of the subject's creatn e interest '/'he subject 
becomes, b\ means of a simple rctcisal, the creator of the world 
lie recognizes as world onh what he himself has created Ucrc 
a stiong consciousness of personality scims to concentrate itself 
in a groat icli\it\ And \ct despite this, the Romanticist’s feeling 
of self Icaics iincli inged the psj elite condition which is iilwajs 
found in the OccasionaliEtic lipc, namely that his moods are Ins 
oulj activitj ’ (Ed 1 p 89) — ‘The Romanticist docs not want 
to act, he oiilj wants to experience and to form Ins experience ’ 
All these traits arc not on1\ charirtcnstic of one dcGnitc t\pc of 
aesthetic motuation, but thc\ also lUnmmatc its contrast to the 
gcnuuiclj religions it lacks the chancter of finility and of dccisiac 
obligation 

IV 

In treating tttc aesthetic tjpc we have had in mind more the 
artist of himself, the man of inner aesthetic stmctiirc, than the 
externally creatn c artist But if it is tiue tint we must conccnc 
external artistrj as a reflex of the forming soul power, then the 
onesided forms in which the artist appears must be sjniptoms of 
the differentiation of aesthetic sonl strnctnic Now the abundance 
of objectne presentation of beauty is boundless 
‘Sic sfcKjct hemxeder tn tmsend Gclildcn, 

Sie •iOncchel auf Waisent, fie schreilct attf Gefddcii, 

Kac7i licUigcn iHusscn enjlatnzt sie vnd schaUt, 

Vnd emziq icrcdcll die Form den Gchdlt, 

Yerlcfht tJm, vcrJciht sic/i die hocchHc Gricalt, 

Mir crbcJiien sic »ii Jugend-, in FranengesloU ’ 

(Goethe, Fandora ) 

For iia the original type of bcanti is humanity, the human body, 
the hum in soul For man it is the 'eternal feminine’, the idea 
of woman yrhosc phjsical-spintnal mjsterj is bound up most of 
all with the context of a mentally creative nature Madonna and 
child lialfwa} between Heaven and earth Since, howeyer, the 
spiritual IS the only piinciple which bestows beaiitj (because its 
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r. 'll infe alone mikes the body beantifnl) so beanty of sowl appears 
-I the really original Beauty The beauty of nature, as well as 
irtistic beinty must be understood as deiived forms ivhich receive 
their power only because, in the aesthetic process, a soul or a soul 
rp.irk 1*1 bestowed upon them Consequently, in considering aesthetic 
^\pps wo must investigate whether they have an open mind for 
I'p^uti of soul (they are nearest to the original and need little 
from drama and novels), or whether their innei life catches fire 
noic from nature (they aie the favored children of nature who 
sick their brothers in the still woods, the air or the watei), or 
wlicflier finallv, they can feel beauty only in the expressed foim 
nth which the artist stamps his sensible concrete creations 

The difference between aesthetic creative and meiely enjoying 
natures reappears in the sub-types Some people snrrendei themselves 
to the impressions of life with female passivity and let them re-echo 
harmoniously in their souls -Opposed to these are the male active 
people who through energetic mental woik impiess the stamp of 
their inner form on then whole sphere of life They ale also 
conscious self-developefi who subject the mateiial of life to a soit 
of aesthetic sifting process Usually they regaid the woild as 
material to form their personalities, and classify all mental goods 
according to their fruitfulness for culture 

A farther difference comes with the relation of the aesthetic 
mm to reality.^ We have seen that the plane of reality upon 
which we project the sensibly mediated expeiiences is by no means 
unequivocal Its nucleus is peihaps made up of what we called 
above ‘biological reality’ But even this is not free from theoretical 
determinations The kind and propoition of theoretic constnictions 
change with periods of time and scientific systems Foi these 
reasons alone, reality as fact*) is not entirely constant for the 
espeiiencing subject But there is also the complicating factor of 
the unique imaginative standpoint of the individual For, even in 
comprehending the given, apperceptive and repioductive iSiagination 
are already influential, and also fill in the gaps of experience and 
create an image of natuie’s total system <) Herein lies a subjective 

‘) Eeality is for science a border-line concept, an idea which must 
be approached by conceptual interrelations 

*) Of my essay Phantasie wild WeUanschamtng in the Symposium 
WeltanscJmxmng 1911. 
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nddition to the nevei wholly isolablc objective factor Not only 
the world but also the subordinated self is colored and formed by 
this imaginative tendency Wo call Sealists^) those whose attitude 
16 objective in the sense that the inevitable external impressions 
are accepted as facts without anj attempt at a deeper intellectual or 
ethical mastery If the duect influence on feeling predominates, 
tlien we have the Iniptesstomsls of existence, of nhom we haie 
spoten above, the t>pc of Beiesamleit (Lamprecht) Jifcn/ists ,we 
call those who form the matciial of expencnce in thought and 
evaluate it ethically, legarding only the product of this forming 
process as their ‘world’ If, however, the subjective world of 
feeling is so much over-valued that it usurps tlie place of objectivity, 
then we have the Exp) cssiomst He finds in everything only an 
echo of his oun feelings, often with astonishing disregard of 
objective data The realist as the naive, the expressionist as the 
sentimental, form the opposite points of a sequence in winch many 
intermediary steps can be found These aio, as wo saw, determined 
not purely aesthetically but also thcoictically through the share 
of perception and thought When, however, theoretic acts are 
suboidinatcd and their objects finally related to the inner formation 
of life, we have -a clearly aesthetic attitude The aesthetic type 
can thus be either lealistio oi idealistic the two differ only in 
the amount of subjective metamorphosis the impressions of the 
woild receive in passing through then mental structuio The 
phenomena ot ‘Am<^mamgsMde) ’ xihich have lately been caiefuHy 
investigated by E It Jaensch*) show how great a part subjective 
production of ideas even on the piimitne level of the development 
of perception, plays in the pciceived objects If this factor is 
controlling for the total psychic organisation, as in the artist of 
eidetic oiganisation, fiom this most vnid expciience an entire type 
can develop, that which lives in conciete pictures, the men of 
great foimative ‘poners of imagination’ Dillhey',®) in his psy chology 
of the poet has attempted to formulate the laws by nhich ideas 
are freely tiansfoimed, under the influence of feeling strnctnie. 


') These and the followmg terms must however not be understood 
in the sense of a theory of cognition 

*) E JR J&msah,UeberdenAvfbauderWa7imelmungsice1t,Leipzigl923 
“) W Dilthey, Die EinbMungslraft dcs Dtchlers Works Vol VI 2 

p leSif 
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lioj ond tlio limits of reality I regard as most impoitant two types 
> o\pcrieiice uliich are related to this the man of aftei-enjoyment 
fo” whom the content of experience is resplendent only in memory, 
ml who therefore finds his decisive relations to life only in this 
(li'l >1100 fiom the immediate pressnie of reality, and secondly the 
nni\irs<il sjmbolist who cmpathically divines, behind every form 
ind experience, deeper relations and more decisive contents AU 
finite things become for him a parable of hidden meaning contexts 
The gift of seeing and composing things in this way is still aesthetic, 
xlthoiigh its effects are related to the leligious realm This is 
tlie position of the mistic in legard to reality, if he giants it 
nni importance at all and if he has any imagination Jakob Boehme, 
Schclling andFioebel bad this rare world pictnic Both tendencies, 
iftcr-cnjoyment and s} mbolism, are found in all Bomauticists For,' 
ju'-t this factor seems to found the romantic mental type And 
this too accounts for their tendency to grant mythology a higher 
cognitive importance than stiict theoretic science because it is based 
upon an empathy of all sentiments This type is becoming more 
and more frequent i) 

We found these differences by considering the distance of the 
aesthete from reality Other closely allied differences result from 
tilt magnitude of tho aesthetic forming process, or, in othei woids, 
from tho breadth of the aesthetically appiehending senses Lyric 
natures pause ovei a very'small unit and its aesthetic momentary 
effect epic natures turn towaid life in its total bieadth, viewing 
md enjoying it all Between these extremes stand the diamatic 
natui cs who follow their activity as it is intern oven with fate with 
an intensity that demands solution Thus the epic re-echoes in 
the lyric One might call the lyunc natures men of moods The 
epic and dramatic types were formerly classified as tempeiaments 
But in their case it is not a question of a purely emotional rhythm 
which would belong to tho psychology of elements The question 
18 rather how these emotional piocesses aic filled with an objective 
content And only thus do they determine a mental type 

The contrast between optimist and pessimist reaches beyond 
tho aesthetic into the religions type Katurally a leligious evaluation 
of life always echoes in the aesthetic type The combination of 

>) Cf Ernst Cassirer, Idee wnd Gestalt, Berlin 1921 Hoclderlm 

") Cf my book WiUielm v Humboldt und die Himamiaetstdee p d69 
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negative and positive evaluations of the world determines the 
aesthetic style of life If the happy factor predominates we have 
the tjpical hiiraoiist, if the negative pi cpoii derates we have the 
satiiist Both laugh at life, one with gentle tenderness, the other 
with bitter supeiioiitj Finally the ti igcdi<.n loohs at life us a battle 
between light and daikncss, m which ev'cn though light is condemned 
to defeat it nevertheless gives out an .ift<*rglow of aesthetic splendor 
Nietzsche maintains m this tragic sense that the world can only 
be justified as an aesthetic phenomenon Insofar, however, as 
aestheticism is bound up with a belief in icdcmption it borders 
on the religious type 

V 

We must look for the reverse of the aesthetic man not only 
among the othoi pure types, bat above all in a man who, having 
the forming powei of imagination, nevertheless rejects the aesthetic 
attitude towaid life Sono natures fight the ideal glowing within 
them from then highest and most pnielj aitistic motives, because 
they cannot see it in its highest perfection Plato, though certainly 
an artist, condemns artists because thej only imitate and copy but 
can noier attain the truth, the oiiginal elements Bousseau called 
novel-wntmg in which he was so skilled, dangerous, since it aroused 
passions without ethically mastenng them Goethe experienced 
within himself something of Tasso’s fate Tolstoy fought himself 
or at least one phase or one side of his nature, wheh he attacked 
the immorality of art as representing art itself And jet they 
all had to speak the aesthetic language In declaring war on 
the aesthetic ideal they onlj wanted to surpass it, like Schiller 
who m his idjll Der vetllaaie Salules tried to reach his highest 
poetic self >) The aesthetic formation of existence is only possible 
if one loves the human, all too human, if one also loves the 'veil 
of Maya’ and finds in one’s passions, joys The final malediction 
with which man curses the artistic and emotional part of his 
individual life is itself an aesthetic expression Many people fight 
aestheticism only because of the pain that it is denied them to say, 
or create in themselves, the highest The mcompleteability of 
aesthetic expiession which must be experienced b> the soul in a 
titanic struggle has been well empathized by Bettina von Amim 

>) Of SdiiUer to Humboldt, November 30th, 1795 (Leitzmann p 224f } 
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^\hen she puts these words into the mouth of Beethoven ‘Even 
though I hive in my woik the feeling of success, I neveitheless 
feel m eternal hungei like a child to begin again uhat just now 
seemed to me finished with a last beat of the dium with which I 
ti lusmittcd 111} eujO}ment aud musical conviction to the listeners ’i) 

Over and above the moompleteabilit} of the aesthetic will 
to foim, howevei, there is a second toiraentjng limitation, the 
irrespousibilit} and imagination of the aesthetic style of life which 
Kierkegaard was the first to see and to scourge Even though the 
aesthetic man avoids the sdlto moiialc into tlie ethically leligious 
realm, ho uovoilhcless struggles with the raw matoiial of existenoo 
which infliieuces his innei woild according to its own laws which 
are foreign to him Theiefore the mm of mnei foim is always 
haunted by an eternal fear and i list tiagic shadow which ho 
cannot banish Fate 

>) Cf iny lecture Bcetlioien louZ die Mubih aU WWianschauungb- 
ansdrucl Lcip/ig, Wiegandt 1910 
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THE SOCIAL ATTITUDE 


I 

O ne might object to the presentation of a specific social tj^pc 
(m the sense of the term outlined on p 58) that such a type 
has no content of its own For, all sympathy must be directed 
to some value content of nnother person and all community wonld 
have to furthci either economic or theoretic, aesthetic or religions 
values, or all of them combined We have seen however in the 
first pait of the book that social behaiior contains a unique act, 
namely the valne affirming interest in another being and the taking- 
tfae-place-of-another Wherever this impulse to give oneself to 
another appears as a dominant drive, a special type originates 
which wo have called social We must, from the outset exclude 
all social acts which are based upon rational consideration of means 
For, in them the dominant factor is not social but some other, 
economic or political for instance The specific social type is 
founded only when the sympathetic spmt becomes the original 
impulse of the soul and its immediate direction of life Interest 
in others is onoonnteied even on the animal level as love of the 
mate or the young, as herd instinct and feebng of community But 
these instincts do not nse to the specifically mental zone And the 
social attitude does not become the subject of our characterology 
until it operates as the organizing principle of mental life Mere 
pity IS not mental As a feeling of equality and of sympathy i) it 
may come and go with the moment and have a leflex charactei But 
such snpei-ficial impulses of the soul do not determine its structure 
The social quality in its highest development is called love 
And this may come fiom the firm comiction that all life is related 

•) Cf Groetbuysen, DosMf^e/iieTilZeitEchnftfaerFBycbologieiVol 34 
and also Max Scheler Wesen und Formen dei Sympathte Bonn 1923 
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*111(1 perliap3 even essentially one Snch an all-mclnsive love is 
Toligioiis >) On the other hand this love may be directed to a 
single individual or to a limited group without losing the decisive 
character of the basic drive which dominates the entire existence 
of the social type But its essence lies deeper than the mere 
phenomena the man himself as a carrier of value becomes the 
object of love One may love a soul because the value of the 
true, the beautiful or the holy appears in its being and striving, 
or because in the combination of all three its powers may represent 
an elevated humanity It is therefore possible that an instinctive 
longing for the value contents of life, which arc differentiated in 
the main directions as classified'above, is pait of love Love itself, 
liowever, lies still deeper It remains somethmg purely unique, 
namely the inclination toward anothei person for the sake of his 
value possibilities Science cannot dispense with conceptual analysis 
even of what cannot finally be formulated In accoi dance with 
this method we any therefore t7iai love essentially sees ofhei people 
{iolicthei one or more) -.as possible can leis oi positers of value, and 
finds m such compiehenston the ultimate value of its own essence 
The aesthetic type we said, in its contemplative attitude, lives only 
second hand, in the same nay, the social type has only an indirect 
attitude toward life Ho does not live immediately through himself 
but m otheis This may be carried to the point wheie he 
secs his own value only as it is reflected in other people But 
this kind of self- estimation which originates m loving suriender 
must not be confused with ambition which belongs in the political 
context 

In perfect love the limits of individuation disappear The 
ego feeling and the alter feeling, selfhood and self-sacnfice, liberty 
and renunciation coincide The self that loves is a different self 


*) Scheler op cit wants to accept this metaphysical meaning of love 
only in the vital zone of Me as a panvitahstic ‘Einsfuehlungsethos’ hut 
not in the personal zone Then the feehng of mutual relation of all 
mental -psychic Me would according to our terminology have only an 
aesthetio i e an erotic character The Tai twani asi reaches obviously 
much deeper Blood relationship does not only found the vital feehng of 
oneness but also religions love In general Behgions love means that we 
come from God and that if all limits of space and time would disappear 
it would be essentially the same being full of suffering and happiness 
which staves out of individuation. 
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from the desirous and selfish one It is an over self winch finds 
itself again, enriched in the ego of another 

One cannot den} that the attitude which lionors another life 
as a possible carrier of value contains a leligions factor For, 
an) one who conceives another person in this way gives all of life 
a meaning, namcl) the direction to value as such But this icligious 
trait IS very pionotinced only when everyone is seen in this light 
The social t)pe ma) also appear in a nariower form a wife may 
live in her husband, a motlici in her children, a seivant in his 
master Plato, however — starting from the Eros (tQCog) which 
IS always colored aesthetically and is thus a love originally due 
to ps) cho-physical imaginative empath) — dcsciibes this elevation 
of body to soul, of one to all, of all to the genuine value content 
and of the value content to God himself Christian love also may 
be thought of as a gradual elevation to the all-mclnsive For, it 
transforms maternal and fraternal love into powers which surround 
all mankind and all living things Thercfoie it does not remain 
cantos in the sense of doing good, but reaches, above eicr\ thing 
which ma) still express itself in individual being and action, from 
the religious core of one soul to the same depth in the other 

In our description of the social type we must also consider 
lower levels, the more narrow love directed onl) to one or a few 
But even in these it must appear as the central impulse in life 
and must be united with the wish for complete union with just 
these loved ones 

n 

The other five value legions may appear as the content of 
the social t)pe They then found aims of value which are to be 
advanced b) the aid of love We cannot, however, discuss them 
in this sense here, lor we wish to isolate love as an essential 
power in its own nght Oui question is how do they integrate 
in the social mental act and how far are they foimcd by the 
meaning of the social act? 

Science seems to the social t)'pe to contain too much of the 
object and too little of the soul Besides this, knowledge often 
makes people proud, while love is humble There is a Christian 
maxim ‘To love Chiist is better than to possess great knowledge ’ 
The objectivity of science is contrary to the spirit of love, especially 
when man is only dispassionately studied and regarded in his 
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oSjeotne reiHty Then the obeeiver sees nothing of the dormant 
1 ) )‘>‘’ibihties winch might be awakened by the fiist warm breath of 
io\ c Were understanding of man is a purely theoretic attitude Only 
if u bieith of sympathy, of elevation oi surrender and under certain 
ciiciimbtanccs of forgiveness is added, do we find ouiselves in the 
«onal region It is very difficult for love to be also yust For, 
in justice there is always an element of objective understanding 
'*nd applicition of general rules The piejndiced lovei who has 
no highei cnltuie can hardly be just at all He sees everything 
in the circle of the loved ones as good and just, and in those 
outside, only lack of nndeistanding and evil intentions Love 
may be called blind becanse, according to its nature and measui ed 
by the thcoietic ideal, it alivay's overemphasizes the positive and 
disregards the negative It may however with equal justice he said 
to have vision insofar as it has an eye for the deeper-lying values 
All genuine community' strives for a community of convictions, and 
judges its subjects without sufficient theoietic criticism And this 
IS why, according to the powei of one’s own mind, one either tries 
to win over the loved one to one’s own point of view oi to subject 
one’s self to his Only when the onesided tendency to sympathy is 
01 ercomc can love acknowledge dissenting opinions without becoming 
w eaker So long as the onesided social attitude predominates, love 
forces into the background. even the will to truth One would hide 
an nnbcaiable truth from a person one loved It is part of the 
Btiucture of community that truth refen ed to persons may contain 
an element of lovelessness Therefore we have the tiagic conflict 
between truth and justice on the one hand and love on the other i) 

A similar tension exists between the economic and the social 
principles Self-preservation and self-sacnfice have opposite meanings 
A person who wants anything for himself cannot live for another 
And therefore the cantative destroys the economic principle The 
immanent law of economics knows no giving or sacrifice from 
selfless motives This is in agreement with the fact that everywhere 

‘) Bomano Gnardiui, Goties TTerWcirtc, Eothenfels 1925 p 28 ‘That 
15 just the difficulty that one cannot separate truth from love ’ That the 
sharing of theoretic insights may found community and even love does not 
belong in this context since we do not speak here of forces which develop 
commnmties The stoics assume that the immanent reason of the world 
founds a avfina&eia zSv d>wr, though be it said only a very rational, 
bloodless sympathy 
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tint lo\o IS to bo tbc gindin^ ctnr of life 110 find tlio ciccd of 
poiertj The monk wbo is to li\c in (ho sonicc of othci*; mnj 
not call .inN thing his onn ‘Foi, nhcic jour trensnro is, (hero 
Mill lour heart bo also’ The piirclj socnl itlitndc alii i \6 makes 
for communism >) It has been loraarkcil tint nomcn arc not 
rcalh nholchcartcd m their economic intciests until thej hi\c (ho 
consciousness that thc\ are caniing not for thcmsches but for 
those thc\ lo^c At bent tlioj arc thus cniichcd so that one ma) 
speak of a higher b dance of happiness in uhicli the gam i> iftci 
all on their side Also the gifts of the soul do not make them 
poorer Therefore to C F Mc\ci '6 statement ‘Anjonc who lo\cs 
18 .ihva3s a prodigal’, we must add Mint with infinite goods at 
his command* 

The relation of the socnl t\pc to the aesthetic region seems 
to be less close than that of the prenous two realms And \ct 
there exists here too a somewhat similar tension Abo\e all we 
are here concerned of course with the pc\chicill\ aesthetic Hie 
rcallj social t\pc howc\cr, difiers from the eroticist because his 
loao IS diicotcd not to the charm and bciutj of (he other, not 
OTcn to the beautj of his soul, but to the wliollj unformed soul 
because of its aaluo possibilities The object of Ins afiection 's the 
soul itself as naked life, as a spark of the great mj sterj of haa mg 
become human The more the object of his loac is enmeshed m 
need and eail, in squalor and sickness, the more neccssan is hts 
loae and the more the other person maa flower under its influence 
The diftercncc from the eroticist is ahoani also m the fact that 
the eroticist m his loac alwaas experiences a sort of aesthetic 
Eclf-cnjoamcnt, while the loaing social tjpc wholla forgets itself 
and regards its narrower personal liappmcss as a gift of life gladla 
to be renounced for the sake of loaing*) There is thus something 
formless, something elementarj in the highest loac which is not 
merelj aesthetic It docs not stiivc for self-perfection nor cling 
to the charm of the indiaidnalitj of self or the otlicr, but is simplj 
light and warmth which shines quite as much upon an object without 
charm This distinction between the eroticist and the socnl tjpe 

0 But not every communism is bom out of love There exists also 
a communism of desire or of will to power or of theoretic radicalism 

-) Jealousy moj betray in the eroticist on iinconqnered remnant of 
desinng to possess exclusively This is incompatible with true love 
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n.' . licst be ilIeBtrated in connection with two types of pedagogue 
i lie narrow typo enriches himself in contact with the beauty and 
_iace of \outh during his time of teaching The othei, embodied 
111 Pcstilozzi, turns also to what is wholly undeveloped, even to 
cliild wlio has been warped by the pressure of life and desires 
onli to be able to elevate and to help him This is the type of 
Die true teacher The othei always reaches the limits of his 
abiiiti wlicn he meets with poverty, ugliness oi lack of charm 
For this icason we classified the eroticist as an aesthetic and not 
a social tjpe For, the truly loving natuie would like to exclude 
all sensual elements from his attraction since that wonld place the 
deepest meaning of the ‘foi-anqther-state-of-mind’ npon a transitory 
found ition lie sees the divine hevend all other forms, and life itself 
!« Iiolj without any aesthetic or biological deteimination This is 
tne point of view reached by Tolstoy With Oiientals we find 
this attitude including even animals and plants, as veneiation of 

the sanctity of life on every level The aesthete, conversely, is 

too aristocratic to bo capable of true surrender His love and 
passing compassion are* a little fastidious and he is really living 
iftor all only in his own feelings 

Love and power are not mutnally exclusive But the social 
tjpe desires and knows no influence of power except that of love 
And thcrefoie he is really in sympathy only with the patriarchal 
s} stem He has no understanding of a legal order which is based 
on general written laws, since the triumph of this legal order, the 
impersonality of its functioning and its exclusion of exceptions, is 

directly opposed to his state of mind From the point of view of 

the legal state and formal 3n8tice the social mind thus leads 
unavoidably to anarchism, to an anarchism of love and frateniity 
as Tolstoj preached it And he believed that he linked himself 
up with eaily Christianity The woild- conquering power of love 
could, for this reason, be indifferent to the worldly state and lender 
unto Caesar what was Caesar’s, because at heart it felt itself 
superior to all other powers These two desires are eternally opposed 
to each other the belief in a whoHy voluntary society born from 
the power of love, and the will to organisation i e the regulation 
of the influential spheies by laws and if necessary by force Ex- 
perience has shown again and again thiongh centuries of hnman 
history that only the second form can be really snccessfnl. But 
Spranpor, Tjtici of men 12 
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it 18 not oni problem to judge the question here We merely wish 
to define mental tjpes Dostoievshi with tremendous poetical power, 
has shown these two forces wrestling with each other, in The Grand 
Inqiimtot From another point of view Rudolf Paulsen opposes 
these great world contrasts in his Chiist and the WandeierV) 
P W Foerster has lecently tried to construct a political scheme 
on the basis of the Christian spirit of lore and of federalism which 
IS very interesting as a psychological phenomenon but extraordinarily 
weak as a mental effort 2) 

We must follow this psychology further lore is not a political 
organizing principle because it is directed more to the possibilities 
of the soul, one might saj more to its essence than to the concrete 
effects and conditions of life Purely as lore, i e as a deep-ilowing 
psychic impulse, it thinks, calculates and contiols too little to be 
a guide in the world of knon ledge, economics and political claims 
When one saj s that the lore of man thinks of and treats all men 
as equals, this idea of equality has nothing in common with the 
radical conception of equality, current m the age of reason of 
which wo spoke in connection with the theoretic t}pe Lore as 
such demands equalit} neither befoie the law, nor in education nor m 
property, partly .because it does not understand these things and 
partly because it does not regard them as the mam sources of 
happiness For, the lonng person if he asks foi any results at 
all wants only the highest happiness to be loved When the 
demand of social eqaalify appears in the social tjpe we do not 
hare the type before us m its punty but connected with a theoretic 
or political attitude Christ was theiefore absolutely non-political 
because he could never look upon political or legal gifts as gifts 
of lore The pure lore which he embodied is so to speak antenor 
to all these special life interests 'But seel, ye first the lingdom 
of God, (that is, the spirit of lore) and hts righteousness, and all 
these things shall he added unto you ’*) Here too is shown the 
very stiong religions core of true lore Scientists, educators, artists, 

1) Leipzig (Haessel) 1924 

*) Of my discussion in Vergangadiat ««<? Gegetiwart IX, p 161 under 
the title Staat und Sittengesetz Erne AttbemanderseUmig nut F W Foerster 
In the later writing Jugendseele, Jugendbeivegung, Jugendsid, Znenoh (1923) 
there is found the charaotenstic sentence 'Genuine politics is applied 
lore' (p 147) 

») Si MaiiheiB 6 33 
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economists and politicians witli a social bias are far more common 
types than the purely social for whom the soul of another comes 
first and all other objects are secondary An} one who, in doing 
good, 18 conscious of himself and his inflaence is not a pure social 
t}pe, still less he who gives only from vanity And one might 
even go so far as to say giving and doing good are already an 
externalisation of the genuinely social It is pure only in that 
reverent love which gives spiritual aid to the other soul ^ 

In no other type is the transition to the religious so easy as 
m the social For, since in desciibing the latter we always had 
to go back to the soul behind all special expressions of life, we 
touched thus the totality of life The soul m this sense is already 
a religious concept But we shall see latex that ethically this love 
for the soul in its bare actuality is by no means the highest thing 
Indeed in certain circumstances it ma} even become unmoral Heie 
we are dealing only with the tendency toward the whole of life 
which lives m leal love even if it is directed onlv to one oi a 
few persons If it includes ail people then we seem to approach 
the totality of meaning relation which is characteristic of rebgion 2) 
And there develops that basic attitude toward existence which sees 
life itself as sacied 

If we investigate the religious process in regard to its psycho- 
logical contexts we find that it proceeds along these lines Reverence 
for the living soul is the source of love toward all life The world- 
meaning is expeiienced most deeply of all in such love One 
objectifies it symbolically in a highest personality, whose greatest 
power IS love Thirdly, man feels himself so secure in this 
world-meaning that he finds himself surrounded by the current of 
highest love And finally he loves this world-meaning, life as a 
whole, God, with an intensity such as one can only feel for the 
highest value Wo may formulate the resulting mental context 
in the religiously founded experience ‘God is Love ’ The great 

Social worl as a professional function is something wholly different 
from genuine social work which must always be primarily spiritual aid 

2) According to my conviction the extensity of love is less decisive 
than the intensity That every human being has only a hmited capacity 
for very deep love relations is as well known as the interest-perspective 
of pity and love which is also touched upon by Scheler, op cit p 216 ff 
Human beings whom we do not know closely may be or suffer what they 
ivish, it moves us very little 
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loveis of liistorj as examples, not only embod} this mterpietation 
of life but also accumulate for mankind a fund of love into livhose 
ethical enjoyment \re are alirajs bom anew 

The love of God transcends our reason We do not understand 
it but we divine its greatness Perhaps those people are right 
who call our love a spark of the infinite power with which God 
loves himself This world context, this comprehension of all of 
fate and the entire world by means of love is commonly represented 
as an almost tangible anthropomorphically interpreted leality The 
highest sociological categories of value are transferred to the relation 
between God and man God becomes the Father and men His 
children And among themselves they are brothers Thus there 
develops a mythology which is founded rather upon sociology than 
cosmology It cannot be evaluated as a cognitive achievement but 
only as the conceptual symDol of the value experiences of the 
relatedness of all life upon which it is based, of community of 
soul and the sanctitj of all life Hoone understood the origin of 
this religious mental objectivation as early and as deeply as the man 
who represents the social tjpe in incomparable pnnty Pestalozzi 
Familj relationships were to him the first and best thing m man, 
but only because* he also found in them the most divine aspect 
of life And it seemed to him justifiable to apply these parables 
to God also ‘God is man’s nearest relation ’ And for this reason 
no symbol seemed to him so adequate as that of the paternal 
relationship A history of religion founded upon sociologj would 
have to investigate the historical development of this sjmbolism 
Valuable indications are found in Troeltsch and Weber t) Guj au’s 
book i’niehjjmw de Vavenn on the other hand presents a onesided 
exaggeration of the sociological roots of religion — In the world 
of Christianity the idea of love is so stronglj in the fore-ground 
of all religious experiences of value, that one may still conceive of 
Christianitj , despite the modem attempts to find theoretic, aesthetic 
and political elements in it, as the pure tj’pe of religion created 
in the social spirit 

») Troeltsch der c/imthcAcn Z(rc7<e» for instance p 549 ff 

In Froebel, the pupil of Pestalozzi, this context is also given But he 
gives preference to the metaphysical principle of life unify and consciously 
regards the family relations only as a special case 
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Tlic values and value dispositions ■which deteimme the motives 
f.' tl c social man are complicated insofar as they are, as a rule, 
nl'Twoven with the other groups of values It is not therefore 
•ilvr 0 clear which motive is decisive and whether m social behavior 
P'L political, the erotic, the motive of consistency or the social 
motive tahes the lead Purely social motives exist only when the 
v-iiic of the other soul per se (an stch) is placed above all othei 
vrluos Whoever acta thus reallj lives m the othei person One 
niu5t not say, however, that the ‘well-being’ of the other is his 
higlicet motive, for well-being, m the accepted sense of the word 
bMoiifs as a nile to the biological or economic region Rather, 
the value charactci of life itself and the value possibility of the 
othci person outweigh all other motives The living soul is the 
higlivqt value foi the social type The expression ‘altruism’ is 
how ev er, unsatisfactory foi the purest forms of the type, even if one 
does not only apply it to the economic lealm in which it seems to 
have originated If one' completely understands the way in which 
the social type expeiiences, one finds that he feels himself wholly in 
the other so that the second person almost ceases to be an ‘other’ *) 

But our problem is to find whether this value direction 
ncccssaiilj includes the motive of self -depreciation, the aiiectto 
Psv chologically this may of course be true But it would be a 
narrow interpretation of the spmt of love to regard the furtherance 
of foreign value life only as personal value sacrifice The social 
type on the central v, not only experiences fiom the content of the 
values which he furthers in the other person a reflected value, 
but he also experiences this social behavior as a personal value 
enhancement We find that the act of evaluation diiected toward 
another involves a self-ennohment Or more simply every act of 
psychical surrender is also an enhancement of self, of course a 
higher self than that of economic egoism And thus develops the 
apparent psychological antinomy, that love, suiiender and sacrifice 
alone enrich truly loving natnies 

‘) That love would by this means become a disguised self-love, or 
that compassion becomes a merely associated self-suffering, is excluded by 
the mental height of the sphere in which this tendency to the abolition 
of individuation is found 



The motivation of the sooial tj'pc is characterized bj thc'fact 
that its action proceeds from a, so to speak, expanded self, for 
which the barrier of indiiidnation is broken through in at least 
one point, namely where it loves There is a curious contrast 
between customary purposive action and action ‘because of lovc’i 
It may be so onesided that social morality would stamp it as 
immoral The man, however, whose life-center is love finds sufficient 
motivation for all action by acting sul specie alierius, according 
to the mind of the other, and in this he enjoys, perhaps wholly 
unintentionally, his highest blessedness Fiom one point of view 
love achieves a greatei wealth than anything else, but it is 
also true that nothing is so self-forgetful as love On account 
of this highest value-iealization there is heie not only a special 
form of motivation, but also a wholly onesided, closed system of 
moralitj 

But social behai lor achieves full ethical character onh when it 
becomes the permanent direction of the soul Momentarj compassion 
is not ethical To this end is needed the unique voluntary obligation 
which dciivcs from social behavior its own rational law This 
ethical tj’pe of mind which directs peimanent beneficence to anothei, 
we call loj alt) The personal ethics of the social tj pe of motivation 
IS surrendering lojalty It is a significant fact that lojalty is not 
classed among the modem virtues Whj is it no longer mentioned’ 
Has it become such a commonplace oi has it really become very rare’ 

IV 

The differentiated forms of the social tjpe are very numerous 
if we include all the basic forms of society in which love and 
loyalty are the ties We have, however, no occasion to go into 
details unless the type itself is altered 

The most important difference originates according as to whethei 
the social behavior is active oi passive By this piinciple we 
diSerentiate the ‘loving’ natures and those who ‘need’ love The 
latter are mental types only when they have become conscious of 
their capacity to love They have the powei of love in imagination 
and the longing to be loved in this way forms their fundamental 
constitution Here again we must exclude eroticism as a form of 
the aesthetic type The best example of a nature needing love is 
the Christian in his longing to be loved by God insofar as he 



Ipd"® for tins love as a gift from his fellowmen But it is particularly 
cli'incteristic of the fundamental constitution of the male principle 
n the uorld (which does not always coincide with men) that the 
nood to be loved is stronger than the capacity to love Because 
of Ins onesided development and division of his nature nhich he 
rceent-j, his innermost heart longs, so to speak, to be led back to 
the undivided source of life by a female love This too brings 
out the fact that prior to any special values love surrounds the soul 
In considering the conditions under which the social type 
del clops it IS only important to distinguish two forms of love, 
that love which is based on a blood-relation and that in which 
the relation is puiely spiritual When one remembers that ultimately 
all of mankind are alike and are related through the species, the 
i-haip contrast disappears It cannot however be denied that con- 
icionsl} felt blood ties are always more strongly binding than the 
mere feeling of mankind Mothei-Iove, the highest earthly form 
of the social type, is based upon relations of descent We consider 
a mother here not only as a cieatnre of instinct but also as a 
mental type m whomv-thc instinct to love has become the will 
winch organizes the whole peisonality This social tjpe seems to 
roach more deeply than any other into the mystery of life In 
•Mothers’ 1) there appears the prime foundation of life On the 
othei hand, no words suffice to describe the infinite height and 
greatness to which mother-love may nse as a result of suffenng and 
bliss Mother Mary is the epitome of this greatest divine mjstery 
of mankind Fathers, brothers and sisters and other relations, 
because of their plare in life are much less designed to be purely 
social natures And yet the mystery is equally great if one being 
gives up his life foi another without the bond of blood-rclationship 
Woman, even outside of erotic connections, is fundamentally con- 
stituted m this way The deepest friendships are thei ef oi e alwaj s 
between people of different sexes at least in regard to mental sex 
Woman lives through love Man naturally cares more for formed 
work And in this difference of the typical life -form is also 
expiessed the eternal tragedy of love which lies m the world 
structure itself and from which nothing can save us — but love 
It IS possible furthermore that a man should be fundamentally a 
fnend He then finds the empirical satisfaction of his deepest 


») Goethe’s Faust Part H, 
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bcmg in no special mental legion but only in tint one life i elation 
in iTbicb be wliolly spends bimself as one alnajs rendy witb 
spiritual aid Sneb natures arc more often found in tradition than 
in history Perhaps this is because history docs not keep the 
records of sneb selfless natures, or perhaps sneb innci gicatness 
18 realli vciy rare And eicn this human relation seems to send 
its roots deep into the mctapbjsical 

The soeial attitude maj, as is already obvious from the aboie, 
have a \eii wide scope lulbont in any waj implnng value-judgments 
as to the i auk-order of the character in question Friend, mother 
and wife, each find their life’s meaning m living foi one other being 
But theie arc others so organized that they must love all mankind 
the Christian, the philanthropist and he who is a cosmopolitan 
of love 1 ) Naturally intensity often suffers because of extcnsitj 
Rousseau’s warning is otcinally valid ^Dific^-tous Ac cos cosvio- 
j^olitcs qui loni chcichei ait lorn Aans Ictos hvres Acs dcioiis qu’ik 
Aedatgneni Ac imphr auteur A'eux Tel pJulosojAic aime Ics Tat tares, 
pout Ctic AiS2tcnsc A’atma scs voisins' The intermediary tipes 
between these two c\ti ernes are usually determined snbjcctii cly by 
the power of a definite community in and for which they live 
Their whole life structure is then interwoven with this oveimdividnal 
structure, and in this way' a man can love his ffCiis, his clan, his 
nation, his profession and his class But all these phenomena 
concern us only when they result from the inner mental strnctnrc 
and not fi om Fate or external necessity Often too a certain fate 
IS inborn and constitutional, as the destiny of the slave or the 
true plebeian Therefore this pressure develops the men of strongest 
solidarity and power of lo\e But as a rule added to this is the 
political will to power or a religions drive for redemption, so that 
agam the types are not wholly pure 2 ) 

A final difference between social natures results from the 
value region which they believe gives the highest fuithering 
power to their w ill to love Some apostles believe that they love 
man most deeply by bunging truth, others want to help him 
I) We have touched above upon the theoretical cosmopohtau The 
aesthetic cosmopohtau belongs to the imjiressionistic natures 

The deep capacity of certam Jews for loie (not to he confused with 
the aesthetic sympathy of the proletanat) is the inheritance of generations 
of oppression The children of usurers or dned-up capitahsts often inchne 
with their whole souls to a hdpmg love 
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economically and otheis again would educate and give him a Iiigher 
sense of beauty And finally theie are those whose love is winged 
with a leligious message the llessiah who preach only eternal 
salvation of the soul and aie indiffeient to all finite and material 
goods With all these people it is usually difficult to say whethoi 
the desiie to help otheis is the piimaiy thing, oi whether they 
are moie deeply moved by the values themselves and only want 
to make loom foi them m the souls of othei people And jet 
anyone who has acquired a keen vision for the structural lelations 
of the mind will be m no doubt He will find m Pestalozzi for 
instance the pme nature of love which is only led to al] sorts of 
theoietic speculations by the will to help, while m Fichte the 
social ideas aie moie the lesults of a political wuil to Older and 
a theoietic jo} of discovery than an elemental y love of man One 
must theiefoie always ask whether a man bungs light m ordei 
to guide otheis, or whethei he guides otheis so that theie may be 
light in the woild The lesult may ultimately be the same, but 
the attitude is diifeient in its stiuctuie and value, and that is what 
concerns us heie 

V 

It seems that one must contiast the loving natuie with the 
hating nature, while the socially indiffeient aie in between Many 
structural leasons may be given to account foi a loveless attitude 
one may be filled with economic egoism oi the individualism of 
the scholar, one may be an aesthetic self'Cnjoyei or a religious 
hermit But these foims belong to the othei types and besides it 
is not so often the element of hate but lather an indiffeience to 
otheis which is piesent Since we explained the mental phenomenon 
of love as a turning towaid value possibilities of the othei soul 
then two essential determinations of hate may be thought of it 
IS eithei a i ejection of the value pofasibilities of anothei, oi the 
paying attention to that which is contiary to value in him and 
the will to destroy this element In the first case hate is directed 
to man and in the second to that which is contiaiy to value m 
him Just as love is always love foi the sake of a value, so hate 

I do not mean here by ^ value possibilities ’ that every love has 
the pedagogical trend to develop the indicated value direction of the other 
fiom possibibty to reality But I do mean by this the indicated value of 
the person as complicaiio in contrast to exphcatio 
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IS also a rejection due to Iho iffinnation of a value One maj' 
hate the other from economic motives, because he harms one; from 
aesthetic motives, because he is phjsioally or psj chicillj’- ‘ugly’, 
fiom theoretic motives, because he is mistaken, or from religions 
motives, because he is an abject scoundrel and impious But all 
these 1 easons of hate may enter in simply bccinse the other is so 
constituted m my opinion, because he appears thus to me from a 
theoret'calli false judgment, so that I must hate him And finally 
it 18 conceiveable that a complete levcrsal of values (a pathological 
perversion of evaluation) has taken place in me irhen hating, so 
that I hate what I ought to love Of the verj different forms of 
this pathologj we do not want howeier to speak here 

The psychology of hate offers peculiar difficulties Ethical 
value judgments play an inevitable role And purely psj chologically 
the hatred of evil, or apparently evil natiiies is a fact of life 
But under the influence of ethical convictions a form of hate 
develops which merits our special attention because it is possible 
that it may show the way to the understanding of the negative 
mental stnictuie of the 'hatei ’ For, though love is interest in the 
value possibilities of anothei, nevertheless m its highest form it does 
not demand a developed value constitution in the other Indeed 
it may even giant him sympathy and encouragement in spite of 
his evil nature in order to strengthen what is valuable in him 
If one conceives love in this highest sense then there could be no 
hatred Or more accurately, hate is directed to what is harmful, 
false, uglj and impious, but not to the person, the human being 
who IS possessed by them i) From a final ethical point of view 
indeed even the sinner, the liar, the psychically ugly and the 
criminal deserve an uplifting love Hate then, should never be 
directed to the entiie being, it ought not to be accompanied by a 
will to deshoy but rather to ennoble Such an attitude directed 
to the person is no longer hate but love, because the element of 
love in it has entirely absorbed the hatred of man And seen 
from this ethical height hatred itself is absolute evil because it 
fails to see value possibility and lets it peiish thiongh its own 
lack of warmth 

But undoubtedly hatred of man does exist as a psychological 
fact What if this hatred had no independent origin but were 

■} The ideal Chnstian for instance hates the sin but not the sinner 
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•'l-'sjb Ui€ perrcision or disappointment of i deepei -lying love’ 
i' "tnnh ire hate evil Bnt we only hate the person of such a 
.tnre because he disappoints the positive expectations of valne 
irhich VO have placed in him And the more we have expected 
<if him the more intense is oni hatred Then this haticd of man 
vould on]} bo a perversion-hatred, a disappointed love But in 
111'* attitude of the hater — whethei he hates all people, a group 
onh one man — the social type is always dormant, and that 
v'' follows ho loves man as such because love is the greatest 
need of his life and he hopes from him everything valuable He 
jntes evil qualities If now he finds them m man, his expectation 
IS disappointed and hatred only develops because love was frustrated 
lie blames man for wliat he 'dhould regard as the fault of the 
stru'‘turc of the world or the negative side of the realm of values 
And if it IS true that hate, according to a psychological law increases 
i.ith hating, ho derives the energy for this fiom a positive ideal 
which he must in a sense constantly crucify anew Noone who 
does not believe in man could hate 

Lastly, the haters tends to make quick theoretical generali- 
sations He applies to an entire gioup the disappointment which 
he has experienced in one case Thus originate men who hate 
all women and women who hate all men Others form thus a 
hatied for the clergy, for teachers or for all persons with red haii 
for instance Bnt deepest of all this leversal of the social type 
appears in the misanthropist He is perhaps always born from 
disappointments, often from those of youthful hopes or imaginary 
visions And foi this reason the type seldom goes so far as to 
hurt or destroy mankind It is instead satisfied to withdraw into 
itself and painfully to turn away from what is still fundamentally 
its belief. At most, it is a philosophically hardened scoin of man 
The active enemies of mankind are carved out of a wholly different 
wood They are extreme forms of the political type or they signify 
a constitutional degeneracy of the value life which we cannot 
approach by a psychology of meaning 
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THE POLITICAL ATTITUDE 

I 

O nl} by extreme conceptnal isolation can we separate acts of 
sympathy (i e equalising mental acts) from those acts on 
nhich social snpei- and subordination aie based The two are 
combined in very subtle gradations in eveiy real association of 
mankind Bnt an analysis diiectcd to mental stiuctures differentiates 
the gicat diSerence between a helpful interest in the lives of others 
and the impnnting of one s own will to value upon the inner world 
and the external behavioi of another person We haie chosen 
the general term ‘power’ for the mental phenomena which found 
the relations of domination And doubtless it is open to being 
misunderstood aud^-above all open to the danger of being mistaken 
for force and constraint which are only the ultimate physical 
consequences of power But we must emphasize the fact that 
relations of powei and dependency belong to the elementary facts 
of existence which can be uprooted onl) with human nature itself 
Anyone who wishes to extiipate them would snddenl} realize the 
fact that he needs power to do this, or even that he is already 
using powei 

Power doubtless seems, at first, to be only a social form in 
which the four other value regions are active One person can 
be superioi to another through his intelligence and actual knowledge, 
through the economic and technical means which he commands, 
through innei wealth and the consequent personality, or finally, 
through a religions power and value-certainty which others lecognize 
as bis being filled with the spint of God Power must alwajs 
‘expiess’ itself in some such form And yet it is different when 
a man docs not direct himself toward one of these individual 
value regions bnt centers instead in the formal quality of having 
powei Then we have in addition to the quality of the value 



fontcnt the now factor of energy of value life This eneigy is 
pnin<iTil} subjective, belonging to the individual natuie But it 
ill 0 radintes in social relations insofar as the energy of individual 
,-aliie-lifc IS a condition necessary to direct and to influence others 
"Ccording to one’s own evaluations If we consider powei as a 
social phenomenon, this interest in others is essential Power is 
thus the capacity and (nsnally) the will, to posit one’s own value 
direction in the other, either as a permanent or a tiansitory motive 

It IB characteristic of the phenomenon of love that it turns 
to the other sonl i egardlcss of its actual valno constitution purely 
for the sake of its value possibilities Somewhat similarly the purely 
political nature, independent of any specific form of appearance, 
wishes to feel itself as a power and only fulfills in this way its 
uniqnc meaning We said that ,in every pure love a leligious 
factoi 16 already present, because it has a mysterious relation to 
the totality of life Hero too is present a total feeling for life 
in the religious sense affirmation of one’s own being before aU 
individual achievement, vitality and energy Wherever this appears 
as an original life urge'and not as a lational purpose, we encounter 
the political attitude 

All of human life is shot through with relations of power and 
competition Even in the most modest and narrow circles they 
play a role Everyone is somehow a center and an object of 
power This side of life ifi seen most clearly in the organized 
collective power of the state Since this represents the highest 
(sovereign) power in a group and in a region, all individual and 
subordinated expressions of power aie somehow related to it, made 
possible by it and ciicnmscnbed by or directed against it For 
this reason, all phenomena of powei relations have a certain aspect 
which one might call, in a broad sense political We shall theie- 
fore occasionally call the man of power the political type even 
though the attitude exists in circumstances which one could not 
call political in a narrower sense of the term (cf page 60 above) 

The effect of power upon others always appeals in the form 
of determination Power posits in him motives, either dii ect motives 
by means of the self-experienced power of utility, tiuth, beauty or 
sanctit}', or indirect motives, by utilizing the actually existing context 
of motivation (for instance, the mere egoism of self-preservation) 
as SI lever to pain those enils xilneh ire vilnnhle to the nossessor 
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of power Indeed finally, it spreads over into the physical region 
and becomes nothing but mere physical coercion t) Just as war 
18 only the continuation of politics by other means, one may saj 
in general that coercion also is only the continuation by other 
expedients of motnating determination Power belongs to mental 
life onl} when its means and aims are somehow in the psychical 
sphere even if it is onl} the formal aim of personal consciousness 
and enjoyment of power 

This foimal power, however, is also called by another name 
which expresses negatively its independence of other forces Freedom 
may have three meanings (1) freedom from physical constraint 
(freedom of action), (2) freedom from the valne-positing will of 
another, of foreign decisive determining of motive (freedom of the 
will), and (3) the highest freedom from one’s own passions and 
temptations (inner freedom, self-deteimination, autonomy of one’s 
higher value-positing) The last form is definitely ethical and 
indeed regulates the totality of the personal life From all these 
appearances, w hich one might call sociological and moral, we must 
distinguish that power and freedom which is granted by the positive 
legal order The (subjective) law in the sense of a claim (upon 
acting, possessing, or being) is also a form of power and freedom 
Here, however, there are present complicated icgnlations posited 
by an overindividnal collective wiU Law is not a simple but a 
composite mental phenomenon In the following we must omit 
these power relations even though' they appear as a most perfect 
system of the regulating of will in the purest historical instance 
of will to power Boman imperialism 

n 

The purely political type makes all value regions of life serve 
his will to power Cognition is for him only a means for control 
The maxim Knowledge is power, which we interpreted for the 
economic typo as technical utilixation of knowledge, means here 
that the achievement of ascendenci over man is desired through 
some social technique In the positivist sociology this political 

') Physical coercion is stnctly also a determination, which directs 
itself to the pnmitive will to self-preservation Noone shonld submit to 
force, he may give up life like the mayor of Cork ‘Noone willmg to die 
need submit to force ’ (Fichte, XJeVer den Begriff des loahrhaften Erieges, 
Tuebingen ISlo p 27) 
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TiiotiTc has been piesent fiom the ontset votr pour savoir, savotr 
'r pi Clou, privoir pour rigler The politician is of course 
'I’-imanly interested m psychologj and social science He always 
man through his own ejes He is not concerned with a cool 
‘’.stematisntion of their species and the objectire observation of 
tlicir bcliai lor (nor m then increased development and purification 
of motiNCS unless he is a pedagogue) but from the outset he regards 
them from the point of view of how man, being what he is, can 
be controlled He investigates, as it were, the most effective 
motnations His knowledge of man is appbed and not a purely 
theoretic formation of concepts He inclines to ascribe low motives 
to men, largely because a majority of mankind can thus be influenced 
According to him everyone has his price In this way the classic 
fonndci of politics (basing himself to some extent on classic models) 
looked upon man as a kind of instinctive mechanism which could 
be guided through fear of punishment and hope for reward i) He 
has warned the practical politician against idealising man To rule, 
one must think realisticaUj Knowledge of man in politics amounts 
to knowledge of the ‘serviceability’ of the mdividnal Human beings 
aro like pawns or dollars and cents Fiedenck the Great, Machiavelli’s 
disciple, had the same scornfnl opinion of men as they are ‘Teachers 
must therefoie take great pains to incnlcate attachment to religion 
and bring people to the point where they no longer murder or steal 
Thefts will of course occai,"for that is part of human nature, all 
ordinaiy people are naturally dishonest, and others too especially 
those who have charge of money oi have other opportunities ’2) 
On the other hand, in his dealings with the rabble the man 
of power takes great pains not to be seen through ‘That is the 
ait, not to let yourself be wholly known and to remain forever i 
mystery’, says Holofernes in Hebbel’s Judith Every man of power 
necessarily cnltivates this 'Pathos of distance’ 

One must not forget however that the political liberalism has 
gradually cnobled the structure of man in political relations, and 

>) Much of what Machiavelh has said seems less strange if we regard 
it as an isolated political psychology Galileo investigated the gravity 
of bodies in a vacuum, Machiavelli the human mstinctive mechanism 
in a society without morals — Of Schmitt -DorotiC, Die Diktatur 
Muenchen 1921 p 8f 

*) Cabinet document to the minister von Zedlitz, September 1779 
Cf also his treatise L’amour propre eomme prnicipe de la vertu 
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has made ont of mere means and objects of politics, subjects and 
paiticipants Bat it is still true today that the politician must bo 
a realistic student of human nature, that he must take people as 
they leally are, while the pedagogue is inclined to see them as 
they might be For politics man is a means to an end, in a 
favorable case a means to his own good i) 

Thus truth too may degenerate into a political tool It still 
lemains a great problem of pohtics whether it is better to be honest 
or to make use of apt hypocrisies The question is always as to 
the expediency in the isolated political system and never whether 
it would be moial oi would satisfy the law of cognition i e of 
objectivity And this question must be decided in each case 
Anyone who believes truth to be the highest law can never rank 
power (for instance, the existence of the collective powei of the 
state) as the highest value But anyone who lives in this onesided 
sphere of life considers truth and falsehood equal if only they 
servo the sjstem of powei In our attempts to isolate the region 
of political values our goal (power) is the highest value and as 
such IS bejond all discussion Truth is only to be considered 
as a snboidinated (technical) means as long as we remain in the 
realm of a purely political ethics One has heie the feeling of 
great immorality But we are dealmg only with psychologv and 
the facts agree with these statements The maxim 'The end 
justifies the means’ only lifts the veil from the pure politician’s 
structure of consciousness In a religio-ethical context this onesided 
creed of power would not be accepted To keep back the news 
of a defeat, fiom a people whom one knows to be immature, so 
that they would not rush to their doom would be a sin against 
the ethics of truth Under certain circumstances however it would 
bo an ethical seiwice to a life value which unquestionably takes 
the first place here, since we do not deal with the law of the 
theoietic legion Truth, in a social application, is not always 
constructive and is often followed by catastrophies 2) 


1) This does not exclude the fact that the aim of the politician may 
be ideal and that he often regards himself as an educator But that is 
no longer the pure, isolated pobtical man 

°) This however is true also of the system of love Cf Somano 
Guardini, GoUes WerUevte, Bothenfels 1925 p 25 ‘One should enunciate 
truth in such a way that it does not destroy hut builds up ’ 
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It 13 important m this connection to remember that certain 
'‘ociil theories are not justifiable and understandable because they 
trathfiilh describe objective facts and bring them into logical lelations, 
but because they oieate a higher will to life and victory Marxism, 
for instance, is such a militant doctime, as is also the conviction 
(winch 13 really true of all great civilized nations), that they aie 
de'^tincd for world-leadership Political theoiies, as well as con- 
structions in the philosophy of historj are often rooted more in the 
will to li\ e than in mere historico-social facts and the will to pure 
objcctiviti Alfred Fouillde coined the name zdees-foiccs for these 
ide IS which lend energj to the will to life and power He thus trans- 
lated the pragmatic doctrine, that trmh is a powei and not a miiioi, and 
applied it to the political sphere And thus in the context of political 
contrasts which strive toward the light arises the question ‘What is 
truth’? oven prioi to the question of whether one should follow it 

Wo hardly appreciate Jiow much this will to exist, this drive 
foi self-assertion, influences our theoretic convictions We all live 
with some illusions which make our lives more possible and make 
us feel that we have a" place in the world Nietzsche i educes this 
to the point of extreme paradox ‘Truth is that erroi without which 
a ccitain kind of oieature cannot exist' i) In ordei to nndei stand 
the recent political occurrences and their relation to truth, we must 
remind ourselves that this point of view has nevei achieved any 
gieat importance in Germany, but that in Anglo-Saxon countries 
pragmatism has become almost the dominant form of the theory 
of cognition 

For the psychologist of deepei vision theie appears finally, 
the singular phenomenon that at the level of the purelj political 
stnictnre, the organ for objectivity and tintli degeneiates Anyone 
who 18 always fighting wiU soon come to feel that what he wills 
and believes is a soit of ‘self-evident’ truth and to lose all under- 
standing of an objective justly evaluating !>) attitude The decisive 


‘) WW (Pocket edition) IX 275 — TUI 12f , furthermore ‘The 
criterion of truth lies in the enhancement of the feeling of power ’ (Will 
to Power III 634) ‘Cognition is a tool of power’ (III 307) Cf A Biehl 
Nietzsche 6tti edition Stuttgart 1920 p 71f 128fi — On the subject Politics 
and sinccrety cf also Karl Gioos, Bismardk m eigenen Urtetl Stnttgartl920, 
p 15ff 44ff 

^ Bighteousness and love of truth originate in the same root 
Sprancrer, Types of men 13 
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effect of this constifntional perveision of the sense of tiuth is 
found in the fact that rhelonc appaiently takes possession of the 
entire personality And finally the goal is not to convince but to 
cajole Thus rhetoric and not scientific thought is chaiactenstio 
of the political type Everj'where in the world where people are 
interested in politics, the rhetorical ideal of culture was pieferied 
to the philosophical one, bj' the Greek sophists in both the classic 
and imperial period, bj the JSomans since Giceio, by the church 
politicians of Protestant and Jesuit creed, by the diplomats of the 
conit period, and indeed bj all Latin peoples And the fact that 
Plato wanted to put his politics on a different foundation fiom 
Protagoias and Goigias, Thrasj machos and CaUicles means that he 
suipassed the onesidedness of the political tjpe through the spiiit 
of tinth and moial candoi He ranks the theoretic tj'pe above the 
political But we must remember tkat he, too, occasional!) applies 
the noble lie m his state 

In my opinion the proof is valid which recent psi cho-pathologj 
has advanced to the effect that natural tendencies to power also 
play a definite role in hjsteiical deiangements The will to be 
‘on the top’ and not ‘on the bottom’ is the point of departure 
and guiding motive in the delusions with which psjchopathio 
personalities suiround themselves and which, under certain conditions, 
the) manufactui e into an entire insane plan of life We can under- 
stand these often deeply rooted self-deceptions only from the point 
of view of the will to power (I might cite heie Alfred Adler 
who has earned out this theoiy stimulated by Vaihingei’s philosophy 
of the AS-IF He did this however in a confused philosophical 
manner) 0 One may geneialize this thought into sajing that 
‘pretension’ is fundamentally characteristic of the political t\pe 

The lelations of the political tjpe to the economic region 
are leallj open only to one inteipretation Wealth is alwajs a 
political means, not onlj on account of the freedom which it grants 
from pressure and the coercion of nature but also because it provides 
a means of infiuencing others For, the assumption that most people 
belong to the economic type, or at least embody strong traits of 
it, IS in general conect Nevertheless, we must not confnse the 
political type with the economic For the manner in which he 

*) Alfred Adler, Uehet den nervoesen Character 2“^ ed Wiesbaden 1919 
especially p 148ff 
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acquires goods is usually not purely economic but political 
means of diplomacy and treatises, by conquest or force one can 
acquiie goods without following the immanent law of economics, 
that of saving and industry 

\ We must, therefore, carefully obseive how* man} political traits 

appear m the aims and choice of means of a man who seems to 
belong to the economic type The chaiacter of the modern entie- 
pieneui for instance, is ceitainly not purely economic but is also 
partly based on political relations And the aim of great enterprises 
18 often less the acquisition of wealth than the developing of power 
on a big scale, ascendency not only over material goods but over 
men Thus the economic seems to be suboidmated to the political 
The aesthetic, too, is only a link m the chain of means i\hich 
are to serve the development of power The conjunction of aristo- 
cratic and aesthetic cultuies is structurally founded The highly 
cultured and polite peisonality has about it something ‘winning’ 
which pacifies oui lesentment against the special position which 
grants this power t) In the same way ait pla}S a more omamental 
role Splendor is the symbol of power, of freedom fiom nan owing 
necessity The insignia of power always embody something i esplendent, 
awe-mspirmg, suggestive Art is used only on account of its suggestive 
powei, as for instance, music m the service of the aimy, ihetorical 
flounshes to influence a mob, or buildings w^hich have lasted foi 
centuries and are designed to remind us of a gieat name Court 
art still contains something of this trait which is foieign to puie ait 
The aesthetic element enteis the psychology of powei m still 
another sense The seeker foi powei often has, as a tragic con- 
stitution, a fai -reaching imagination with which he sbiouds himself 
instead of estimating man and ciicumstances lealistically This 
t}pe IS pel haps on the bordeilme between the aesthetic and the 
political Without a consti active imagination one cannot conceive 
gieat designs or world -refoimmg thoughts The political nature 
plays with these thoughts and intoxicates himself with them A 
deranged imagination embroils this type in a conflict with the 
lealities of life And yet we do find, even on lower levels, this 
experimentation with personal powei, a curious kind of play which 
piepaies for leahty Sport is just such a mixtuie of bodily control, 

Of Karl Bonnski, Baltasar Gracian xmd die Sofhioaiur tn 
JDeiiiscUand^ Haile 1894 on the Hiomo ^pohticiis' and taste, especially p 47 

13* 
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competition and pla^ and w-c must not depreciate its importance 
for the training of personal energj' The man schools himself in 
sport for seiious achievements A parallel phenomenon is the 
pla} of imagination which we find in woman, and in which she 
glows conscious of the poner of her physical chaim and ps>chic 
attraction Fin tin", origmall} an expression of aesthetic eroticism, 
ma> thus become a pure oxpiession of power if there is nothing 
beliind it but the will to win in competition and to control men -) 
The 'fliif IS thus the female connteipait of the ‘spoit’, even 
though in lealit}' the two maj be found in cithei sex But the 
m in of powei does not achieve leal perfection of aesthctico-psi chic 
tendencies and innci form He is too much directed to the factor 
of external cfiect Wilhelm von Hnmboldt never devoted himself 
entirely to politics because he deemed it the one thing winch does 
not enrich the innei life of man s) 

The relation of the political tjpe to a commnmtv shows a 
unique two-sidedness As i rule there is a shaip contiast between 
the will to lule men and the desire to help them apirituallj for 
their own sahe In their most cxtieme forms the two arc con- 
trasted to each other as war and love There does not seem to 
be room foi both' of them m one souL The pure man of power 
16 the man of self- emphasis and self-assertion He is therefoie 
nsnall} not a warmhearted friend but a misanthrope Anvone 
who reallj wants to rule cannot snriender or sacrifice himself 
Anyone who wants to be something is not inclined to live foi 
otheis Nietzsche, whose will to power shows a strong aesthetic 
tinge, was bv nature inimical to this loving spirit and social 
attitude which he stamped as the ‘held moralitj ’ This value 
judgment reflects onlj the general contrast of the aiistocrat to the 
masses The will to power makes one feel superior to otheis It 
demands recognition and honor and strives foi fi eedom, while lov e 
alwajs involves us in obligations 

•) Cf Karl Groos (Ifie S^ide der Tiere, Die Spiele der Itleiisdien 
Jena 1896/99) on games of war — Cf also loc cit on the war instincts 
of Bismarck 

The puiely female will to power in its most primitive form is 
directed to the «iesual enslaving of man In the contest between the sexes 
the man is therefore as a rule most subdued when he thinks to tnnmph 
in this sense 

To Charlotte Diede, Maj Srd, 1826 and later 
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This puie t3^pe of the political man, however, appeals veiy 
seldom We always see the highest powei as the collective But 
this piesupposes that men aie conscious of a feeling of solidarity 
and live for one anothei Heie there is a social bond An} one 
who wants to become the peisonal lepresentative and executor of 
this collective powei must always assimilate something of the spirit 
of the community Heie he acts foi his fellowmen by dominating 
them This synthesis already falls, as we shall see, into the 
ethical region The meiely individualistic politician is a tyiant, 
i dictatoi He feels that he is the only one who counts and that 
the otheis aie Ins piopeity The possessor of socially founded 
powei, on the othei hand, is always a Teadei* too He wants to 
make happy and to help the people while he lules But he too 
needs lecognition (foi instance on an ideal oi positive legal basis) 
His powei is based on the unity and the community of those whom 
he leads and he must theiefoie return something of then social 
spiiit of love When this i elation of powei is leally based upon 
love we have the patiiaichal system, when it is based on law we 
have the legal rulei , and we have the demagogue when it is 
based upon flatteiy and subjection to the mass instincts (‘cheap’ 
populaiity) 0 If it IS built on mental supeiioiity, on peisonal 
eneigy and the highmmded will to seive while ruling, we have 
genuine leadeiship which utilizes its powei only in the seivice of 
the whole and feels an ethical obligation to its folio weis But it 
is deal that this alieady implies a close inteii elation between the 
social and political motives, and that theiefoie ethical categories 
develop which foi the time being we have excluded fiom oui 
psychological consideiation We shall investigate these problems 
only in parts III and IV of this book Viewed in extieme isolation, 
the political type is the opposite of the social natuie That is, 
he aims at the satisfaction of his own vital oi mental diive for 
existence, even at the cost of others 

If the categories of the political legion aie applied to leligious 
behavioi, then the total life appears fiom the point of view of 
powei lelations and deeds God is piefeiably regal ded as a peisonal 
powei who, thiough the meie fieedom of his wiUing, has given 
the woild life out of nothing, in the beginning theie was thus 
the deed God himself contains the maximum of leality (which is 


1) Cf Plato, Gorgias 
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logically imthinkablo and contains a contradiction in itself) foi, 
the smallest negation iroiild set limits to Ins poivoi He is the 
all-powerful nho creates, mamtuns and rules the universe *) 

It might seem strange that the political t^po expresses his 
religious belief in a symbol which destines him to the greatest 
dependence But if one lealh enters the ps^chologj of politic il 
staving one cm understand that ho whose entire being is directed 
tow aid control should feel moie keenly than others the limits of 
his ticedom and consequentli suffer fiom dependence more than 
fioni m> thing else Added to this is the fact (already understood 
bv the individualistic Stoa and noticeable again toda}) that nocnc 
becomes so much entangled in dependent relations as the man who 
enters the conflict m stining to get to the top — But this is 
onl} one side of the situation which plajs a role in everv form 
of religiositv Tiue, the ruler feels himself the servant of God 
But foi 3 U 8 t this reason he also feels himself the agent of God 
He legaids his power which he has icceived from the highest 
woild-powcr, as that of a fief This ‘bj the grace of God’ is 
not a questionable constinction m the politics of the state, designed 
to extricate ns from the difficultj of the theon of sovcreigntj of 
the people, but tS looted in the psychology of this t^pe Power 
delegated by the people is a judicial concept which gicw out of 
socio-ethical roots But psj chologicallj it is absoluteh impossible 
to delegate power either one has it or not It is fundamentally 
an original mental equipment of the soul and furthemore, the 
product of definitel} given sociological conditions The powei, 
however, which is only given bj judicial constiuctions and paper con- 
stitutions IS very meager, unfortunately, so manj people aie inclined 
to add Therefore this metaphysical derivation from the grace of 
God IS a happy sjmbol of the fundamental experience And if 
it IS understood purely rebgiouslj the form of state psj chologicallj 

0 Cf Dilthey, Gesammdte Schtifleti vol II p 15 on the Eoman 
attitude of will ‘The world is apprehended by means of the following 
concepts Its foundation is the mental context as it has been found by 
the Greeks This is however filled with the notion of a divine imperator, 
a world legislation A smgle legislation conprehends all hving beings, 
especially mankmd It directs itself to man as a responsible and punishable 
entity which must therefore be free Thus the Divine Empinal, the sphere 
of domination and legal order of the state and the sphere of free vnll 
limit one another’ 
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develops wliich is known is a theociacy God appears is the 
leal and fine lulei Holiness and lecognition of the existing state 
coincide Fiom this we must stuctly distingnibh the very difteient 
mental structuie which issues flora the political and utilizes cm rent 
leligions ideas as a fit means of acqmiing powei This case alone 
belongs to the pnie political type Poi, when leligion is used to 
guide people it is no longei pure but is a political instiument 
And finally, theie is a third i elation beti^een politics and leligion 
When lehgiosit} wholly oi paitially denvcs fiom the loots of the 
political natuie, the lelitions between God and the soul aie con- 
stuicted m accoi dance with political nnd legal categories God 
then becomes the rulei of the woild, the leadei of the army, the 
ally 01 enemy And one concludes mutual agi cements with Him 
which have the clniactei of bargains as soon as an economic factoi 
IS added, oi become fiiendly anangements with the mhoduction 
of a social element The gulf between God and man is easily 
budged by a hieiaichy of lelations of mastei and seivant, so that 
the entile holy structnie is lepiesented in the flguie of a divine 
state In dealing with mental constinctions such as these, one must 
shaipen one^s vision to see how much is due to real veneiation and 
how much oiigmates m the political lealities of the coriesponding 
cultuial sphere 

The pioblem of fieedom and dependency plaj^s a gieat lole 
even in a wholly spuitualized leligion The contrast between the 
leligious philosophies of Hegel and Schleieimachei has here its 
leal focal point the leligion of dependency and the religion of 
fieedom differ according to the degree of spontaneity of will which 
man giants himself Only where he begins to be politically fiee 
can moral freedom be influential m leligion and vice versa The 
old heroes sat down to table with then gods Modem man cannot 
endure a God who sets lowei moial standaids for the world than 
the racial man sets for himself And thus the ethics of fieedom 
becomes one of the essential sonices of moral religiosity 

5) Max Weber {Grundrip der Sozialoekonoiml,, HI, 1 p 124) The 
caiismatic domination (m the widest sense) is based ^upon the unusual 
affection for the saintliness or the heroic power or the model of a person 
and the orders created or revealed by it ^ 
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The question of the political t\pc’s foim of motivation leads 
us into ver\ significant mental contexts If we regard them primarily 
in then most abstiact and simple foim it is obvious that to be 
supeiior to everione else is tlie constant motive of the political 
tjpe 1) If i\c think of him u holly isolated — so to speak bejond 
lau and oommunitj' — then his lack of maxims is onlj the lesult 
of his specific will to live, to etaj at the top at all costs and to 
maintain his advantage In \icw of this, even material demands 
take a second place He must choose, with individual adaptation, 
the means in everj concrete situation The goal alone remains 

unchangeable that he wants to asseit himself and have his cause 

victoiious 

‘Yet if a breacli of the law must be made in order to rule, 

It 13 honorable and beautiful to break the law ’•) 

Politics too (as care for the pow er of the state) has therefore 

no place foi maxims which precede conciete activit} It is the 

ait of creating and utilizing oppoi turn ties The socalled ‘reason’ 
of the state is something wholly diffeient from the jofto which 
was venerated as the source of general vnlidit> It is the art of 
individual calculation in which there is onlj one constant factor 
tho interest of the state 8) 

As long and insofar as human lelations are not unequivocally 
and geneially legulated bj laws, constellations always appear in 

1) Of A Yierkandt, Maehlvohacltms und Machtmoral Berlin 1916, 
p 37 ‘Besides the recognized morabty of love there exists everywhere a 
pohtical and a business morality of a much more robust sort, according to 
which one acts without consideration, but of which one does not speak 
with the some frankness ' 

s) Eteooles in the Plwaiecmns of Euripides (German translation by 
Wilamowitz, Plato, I, 215) 

») Eredenck the Great demanded in his political testament of 1752 
that politics should have the consequentness of a philosophic sy'stem He 
himself has not acted in accord with this — at least not in foreign 
politics — It would be the object of an interesting histoncal investigation 
how Newton's system of gravity became the model for internal politics in 
the political life of the 18th century One sees that in politics everything 
IS related to everything else and one studies these relations with mathe- 
matical objectivity and yet pragmatically i e with a view to the application 
which utilizes the xexy unique ‘constellation ’ 
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rhicli there is opporttimty for this sort of behavior Indeed with 
the nidest cvtension of the idea of law the absolntelj unique fact, 
tlic situation u Inch could not be anticipated, can only be controlled 
in this nay by politics Geneial, previously elaborated maxims 
V, ould only act as hindrances in the catastrophic episodes of u orld 
politics There is thus a fundamental difference in the whole 
itt’tndc toward life of a logician like Kant and a politician like 
Bismarck ‘I could nevei get all the way through Kant What 
he sajs on morality, especially about the categoiical impeiative is 
%or} beautiful but I prefei to live without the feelmg of the 
imperative I have never lived by maxims When I had to act, 
I never asked myself Bj what, maxims do )on act? but I took 
hold ind did what seemed to me right I have often been reproached 
with having no maxims But if I had to go through life acting 
on maxims, I should always feel as if I had to tiaveise a nariow 
forest lane holding a long polo in my mouth ’i) 

But this IS not the la?t word in the discussion, for even 
Bismarck did not really mean this The foim of motivation of 
which we have pieviously spoken really conceins only the bald 
technique of power and not its highest meaning If we designate 
this b} the word fieedom, we see at once that freedom cannot 
consist in doing what one pleases at eveiy moment The word 
freedom contains instead ai^ ethical significance And if we go 
be) ond the merely ps) chological to the ethical content of freedom, 
it means finally meiely the power to the highest value In this 
form of motivation which approaches religion, other fictors enter 
in beside the mere shrewd seizing upon the right moment 

We named above thiee meanings of freedom the fieedom 
fiom physical coercion, from determination by others and from 
lower impulses We might also saj freedom of action, of willing 
and of obeying the ought Anyone who is not ph)'sicall} coeiced 
maj do whatever his motives demand Anjone who is fiee fiom 
social influences which guide his consciousness in the direction 
of alien willing, may will in accordance with his own nature And 
finally anjone who is not simplv dnven by his subjective n.ituio 
mav will in accordance with the genuine content and rank oidei 
of values We must piesnppose that some directions of value aie 
experienced in consciousness as highei than others This gradation 
Poschinger Tischgespraeche, U, 170 
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of cxpenonco is, is no liavo seen, not yet identic il nitli tlic 
objectno nnk ordoi of xalues And an\one who dctei mines his 
conduct in accordance nitli these mcasnics, acts according to Ins 
own nature .ind is fieo from eocmI \'i1uo dctcimination But he 
IS not acting .iccoiding to tbit valid law of evaluation nhicli mihcs 
flora fictual values noimitne oi genuine ones This normatno 
legahtj too, wo siraplj picsnppose hoio But we mav imagine 
a condition of conflict m subjective consciousness in nhich one 
direction of i iliic is distinguished as normative, while the othcis 
onlj oppose it as instinctivelv aimed at This causes .1 condition 
of innei stiifc And to make the noimatno value diicction dominant 
necessitates moral cncigj and self-contiol The choice of the 
genuine and highci value as compared with the alliiicmcnts of the 
loner but more intensive values is only possible bj means of self- 
creative willing, a nholc-hearted doiotion of the entiie personality 
Eneigs, in this sense of the word, is therefore an independent, 
though often oicrlookcd, pnmo factor of moralitj This state of 
coiiscionsticss contains throughout the charactciistics of the political 
region, oveept that wo are dealing hcic nitli the same person ility 
which has figui itivcly become both a ruling and a dependent subject 
To will wliat one should m a moial sense, namely the objectively 
higher value, one must have a form of freedom which must bo called 
innei or moral freedom We have just now called it the freedom 
to do one’s duty Kant, who conceived man as a fundamentally 
lational being formulated an autonomy of icason We speak of 
an autonomy of value positing if it is in accordance with the deepest 
objective law of value and woild-law which Ines in us too 

This alone is inner power Nietzsche who wanted to identify 
the will to power with biological health and vigor of instincts could 
not escape from the necessity of designating the instincts themselves 
as noble 01 vulgar He thus arnved at the belief in a i anh-order 
of values The prime phenomenon of power, in our sense of the 
teim, IS found m the energy' to follow the highest value which 
confronts our consciousness as a demand This kind of self-control 
18, then, the source of all true external lelations of power For 
the only real powei is that which is based on the genuine content 
of values i) Every thing else only borrows the formal aspect of 
') This Fichtean thought was certainly active as belief m Bismarck 
too ‘Unless I hebeved in a divme order of things which had destined 
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povrei Tlub cxpl iids too wh} an3"one who is to be educated as 
a lulei, must fiist be schooled to obey a law which he lecogmzes 
The wa) to leadeisinp lies ovei the road to obedience and the 
wiy to self^contioi m the development of individual mmd only 
ovei the path of obedience to otheis And accoidingly, fiom an 
ethical point of view, nioial heteionom) is siipeiioi to fieedom of 
mere subjective choice of values, which we have cilled fieedom 
of the will Iiiriei fieedom, that is, the fieedom to obe) the ‘ougbt\ 
or uitonoffi), is leiched oul} by passing thiougb moral heteionomy, 
i suboidination to collective monlit}, in which as we have seen 
the genuine ethical values hive been paitl) piecipitated *) 

All these considei itions have alieadv led us bejond ps^cholog} 
m the narrow ei sense The context becomes cleai onl} when we 
give a moie dctuled piesentation of om idea of the essence of 
moiality (in pait III) But these mtroducton lemarks aie neveitheless 
of a ps>cliological natuie insofai is the\ lefei to the psychology 
of moiaht) I have tieated all this under the head of the political 
type Since I am convinced that in the ethical phenomena, the factoi 
of iDuei fieedom conesponds to the peifect political type Con- 
sistency of behavioi, utility, innei haimony and love come fiom 
other mental contexts But this stioug will which takes up the 
cudgel against lower values conesponds to the stiucture of the 
politic il type Ileie too is piesent an aspect of independence and 
self-asseition Only it has been lifted to a highei level and limited 
to the mnci theatre of the soul It is not mue chance thitKint 
and Fichte, who have bi ought this ethics of fieedom to full 
philosophic consciousness, lived m the midst of i political movement 
which made foi the expansion of the individual eplieie of powei 
III this conception of fieedom w^e also find a deepening of the 
political psychology whoso meaning has alieady been pionounced 
by Plato in bis Goigias We may foimulatc this insight as follows 
The only man who possesses the qualities to lead othos and subject 
lliem to the influence of his own value dneciion is ho tvho though self- 
coni) ol subjects htmself to the demands of the highest value in Jus heai t 

the German nation to sonietbing great and good, I should have given up 
diplomacy or never adopted this business ' (28 IX 1870) Busch, lagebnch- 
hlaeitei I 218 

0 Hebbel’s Judith to HoJofernes 'You believe that it (the power) exists 
in Older to oppose the world How of it were there to control one’s self 
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Wo may, however, advance one step further if the Ian to 
which the niler subjeots himself has significance not onl} foi the 
concretely given instance bnt has as its object general modes of 
behavioi, then this will to regulanty is also a source of law But 
wo must add two more factors (1) the ovoi individual recognition 
of this will as one which binds the individual's claims of power, 
and (2) the content of the hithcito purely formallj conceived law, 
namelj a partition of claims to law and duties which originate in 
a definite giade of social attitude 

But this enci caches on our later discussion Here we are 
interested only in the psychology of power The motivation of 
the true leader must be based on self-conquest which presciibes, 
as a rule of conduct foi himself and others, an inclusive concept 
of genuine values Otheiwnse we have not leadership buttjrannj, 
not order but chaos No mattei how much meie whim may exhibit 
a formal will to power (as the pictures of the natures lusting for 
power shown in Plito’s Repubhe and Gotgm) it is nevertheless 
opposed to the immanent psichologj of power and can therefore 
have no influence bejond a momentary success 

IV 

, The forms in which the political tjpe appears would become 
infinitely more numerous if we added the repiesentatives of collective 
power and of legally gnaianteed claims Wo want, however, to 
limit ourselves to the puie forms which contiin no admixture of 
social spirit oi legal will to legulanty Tins isolation is all the 
more justifiable since political natnies exist not onlj in the highci 
walks of life but also in lesser relations as organizers and fighters, 
ambitious persons, leaders and tyrants 

In all levels and spheres of society there are rulers and ruled, 
dependent and independent people And liberty as well as dependency 
IS distributed among all mankind, though in different proportions 
Pre-eminent among them aie those to whom power and position 
are the chief business of life, while others, as mental vassals can 
live only while leaning on stronger natures One might speak 
paradoxically of active and passive political types The formei 
strive for a position of social eminence and are at their best onl> 
as leaders and when sunounded bv honor and splendor They 
live under the piessure of the temptation (as every tjpe carries 
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itbclf the danger of Btiarning its own nature) to sacrifice 
h ' ( onlent of e\istence to their ambition They strive for social 
t^mmencc, foi influence and leadership since they only experience 
li.iir imiqnc powei in this way The other soit cannot get along 
without some guidance Thej' are dependent in their tastes, then 
jiidgnicnts, their economic beaiing and their whole attitude toward 
lift Tins attitude becomes a special tjpe when the need to lean 
upon others becomes the cential point of their existence, and when 
the\ wholl) spend themselves in the seivice of another This 
t\ pe IS much more common among women than men, and is closely 
ponnccted with the other motives of life, love and loyalty Modern 
deitlopment, however, everywheie, strives against lelations of natural 
dppendenej The consequence is the dissolution of all oiganic 
relations of domination and then displacement by lational associations 
of i wholly diffeient strnctme in which tlicio appeals a difieient 
t\pe of inlcr who has a social tinge 

Tims in the foims of the political tjpe another factor is 
always present, which is dorivcd from the oiigin of powei and 
dependency On one e^d there is physically boin powei and on 
the othei, the pniely mentally transmitted power*) Merephjsical 
strength, of course, no longer signifies a conclusive apparatus of 
power in a differentiated total of culture The biological i elutions 
of age and sex, however, aie always essential factois Children 
arc dependent upon the older generation, and women’s physical 
capicit} IS nsuall) infeiioi to men’s Fatheis and husbands seem 
thciefore to be tempted by natuic itself to develop into household 
tyiants But even in these relations, the mental factoi, the cnltnial 
Eiiperioiity is decisive Biological dependencies are moie and moie 
replaced bi mental ones Between the tw'o, howevei, theie is a 
power which one could hardly call mental, and which plajs an 
important role in the politico-sociological region the force of habit 

*) Also the type of consmons and voluntary servant may have its 
ethical grandeur The Prussian officer and official of the old regime express 
this type Indeed in a higher moral consideration, serving and ruling may 
he sinonymous Thus Frederick the Great regarded himself as the clief 
servant of his state The heroic sacnfice which Hindenhurg is making for 
the German people and the state arises from the same spirit 

s) This IS further developed from the point of view of naturalistic 
and idealistic power morality by A Tierkandt, Machlveihocltnis und MacJit- 
moral Berlin 1916 



Ma^ Webei theiefoic lists, besides tbe form of domination founded 
on cansmatical lelations and on leason, the ascendency which is 
based on tiadition The inflnence of habit in forming laws is nell 
known Custom almost constitutes a legal title, and the binding 
povvci of such habit belongs to the characteristic psychological 
phenomena of the political natmc It often finds, in inherited 
relations of domination, sufficient pi oof to continue them even aftei 
the value -endow mg mcanmg and powci -determining achievements 
have long disappeaied from the lelations in question Besides the 
physical and mental types of pow'er we must, theiefore, also 
classify the type founded on tradition 

The prestige of the poktical type seems to increase with the 
expansion of its sphere of influence It makes a decided difference 
whether one appears with a following of two or of a large body 
of people Begaidlcss of the energy' of the individual, the extent 
of his influence also depends on the ideal of eminence which he 
has set for himself Some people are content to play a leading 
role in their home-town and experience then big moments in this 
way Others feel themselves suffiuently elevated by belonging to 
some social class National and lacial pride alieady extend the 
sphere much fnrfhei But m this ty’pe too, the intensity as well 
as the extensity of its lelations also come into question A man 
may have world lenown and yet exercise little influence on the 
formation of his immediate environment We find the unique 
dialectic of striving foi power in the fact that with the mcrease 
of contiol the extent of its dependencies also increases All 
imperialists wlio have yearned for expansion have had to ex- 
perience this Furtheimore, the JJybts is the innei dangei which 
IS posited witli the psichology of striving for power itself Thus 
we can understand that the stoic wise man (and still more his 
cynical predecessor) expeiienced his highest consciousness of power 
in the feeling that he was entuely' independent and in need of 
nothing from anyone 

Any person who wants to control large groups finds his own 
pow er inadequate and must establish in himself a sort of collective 
power He must act in the name of many' We aie confronted 
by the highest type of power, men of imperious natuies in whom 
an ovenndividnal mental power is epitomized, only when a leader 
knows that a tremendous group is behind him whose cause he has 
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espoused This giowth which follows fiom the highei pui poses 
themselves contains a mystic factor Theiefore the psychology of 
power IS only complete when we add the theoiy of oveundividual 
subjects On this ground then develop the difieient power types 
which coi respond to the diffeient types of constitution Plato 
ilieady delineated these the aiistociat, the timociat, the oligaich, 
the demociat and the t>ianti) Montesquieu and Eoschei have 
Gained further this theoiy of types 

Fmall) the question lemams in what legion and with what 
means one wishes to rule Some individuals search foi influence 
by ever} means and at any price Otheis strive foi distinction 
only m a definite field, nevertheless with marked emphasis of the 
mil to power so that one cannot classify them m the specific 
regions in question Anyone who wishes to lule h} his knowledge 
IS active IS an authority, while he who w ants to be noticeable by 
means of his interesting peisonalit> is an aiistocrat, either aesthetic 
or cultural And whoever seeks lenown thiough wealth is a pluto- 
crat Finally, anyone who rules thiough leligion approaches the 
gencial type of priestly domination and theocracy Perhaps no 
expression of the political t}pe is so noticeable as that of the 
princes of the church, just as no vanity can be strongei than that 
of tlie monk In the methods of domination, howevei, there is a 
difference because some reall} base themselves on the values which 
tlie} lepresent, while otheis seek instead the obscuie affective result 
of these poweis and wish to lule by suggestion Orators and 
aitists dazzle, wealthy and well-born people are ‘lepresentative’, 
piicsts fascinate and stupef^ These symptoms show clearh that 
it IS here less a question of the unique value content of the cause, 
than of the political technique of utilizing it m oidei to gain 
powei And m the sociological textuie of powei relations, such 
a tiemendoiis reciprocal mtei relation and mixtuie of dependencies 
and superiorities appears, that the question ‘Who lules’^ often 
leads ns along crooked byways fiom the throne to some gariet 
There aie also fypes who aie influential without desiimg to be 
so by meiely being what they aie, while otheis aie constantly 
foiced to adopt aitificial means m order to enhance then influence 

*) Plato, BepnlhCf book 8 and 9 

Cf Heiunch Zscbokke's novel IFci ? egic^ t denn ^ 
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V 

Finally no reacli tlioso "wlio i eject powei and fight it as 
something opposed to value If then souls belong to some valne 
region other than the political, nothing of psychological interest 
appeals Anyone who wholly de\otcs himself to science, art oi 
religion maj decline social infinence Because he wholly lives in 
his own cause we can understand that he docs not also exhibit 
ambition and thus endanger his powers of conccntiation <) We 
have seen that the self- emphasis of the political type is stionglj 
opposed by the deeply and gcnmnely social natures But there 
are some people in whom a painfully disappointed striving for 
power causes them to denounce it 

If this typo of mind appears onlj in the formation of tactical 
means then we arc confronted by the fanatic of eqnalitj He 
attaclvs everything that stands higher than liimself and is distinctive, 
quite regaidless of whether it leiUy has oi only borrows inner 
valne He m iintains that all people arc cssentiallj equal, in order 
to bo able to icvolt against all leadcis and anthoiity But it is 
obvious that t^us typo of demociat only wants to snbstitnto his 
power for that of the existing authority, and that he would spcedil} 
become a dictatoi if fate pcimitted him to mount tlie ladder of 
infinence 2 ) In such a case the dogma of eqiialitj is nothing but 
a battle ciy, one of the tdees-fo)ces bi means of which one affirms 
oneself and suppiesses otheis With the theoietic tjpc wo learned 
anothei souice of the conception of equality the ladical rationalism 
which substitutes for the Ining and working individual, who is 
interwoven in real relations, the abstract concept of man in order 
to construct, by the aid of this idea, a rational state Where both 
tendencies are united the disguised will to power and the rational 
type of mind, the political radical develops whose ultimate aim is 
often the leveise of what he professes 


') To be ambitions and to be at the same time scholar, artist or 
prophet ivith all one’s soul is mutually exclusive One must obsene in 
real life which motive really is decisive 

*) P Lasalle at the age of fifteen wrote in his Journal (Ufi rote 
Hahn Berlin-Wilmersdorf 1918) ‘I would be wholly an aristocrat if I 
had been born as a prince or a duke But since I am only of the middle 
class I shall be a democrat’ 
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But theie is anothei form of lesenting poTvei, 'which we have 
already meutioned above, the lesigned political t}pe who withdiaws 
into himself and enjoys in this grandiose solitude the intoxicating 
feeling of his gieatness, his being misunderstood and his inde- 
pendence This type easily combines with the self- enjoyment of 
an aesthetic imagination Peihaps Niet/sche^s ideal of mnei power 
developed on this level from a gieat disappointment in man as 
such, that is, fiom an unsatisfied longing for love, an oveiflow of 
puiely mental power and an aesthetic imagination which cieated 
beyond all given conditions intoxicating ideals Thus the hermit 
of Sils- Maria proclaimed, to humanity with whom he had bioken, 
the will to power 


^jpranoTGr, Typos of men 
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THE RELIGIOUS ATTITUDE 

En avT^ 6^ el/tl o vS (leylazm TtQooyxa^oniv xvftart. 
1 

L ife IS an alternating play of expeiiences whose content depends 
upon two factors Fate, in the broadest sense of the teim, and 
the sonl stnictme of the experiencing subject These experiences 
contain values in varjing degrees, in other words, the meaning of 
each experience sounds a value-tone in the mind of the individual 
But this does not implj that the value expci lenco is ah\ ays adequate 
to express the objective content of the mental context in question 
For, it maj be relativclj' isolated, unconnected either by feeling 
or reflection with the total life If, on the other hand, an isolated 
value experience, no matter how subjective, is grasped in its 
significance for the total meaning of life, it has a religions emphasis 
This religiously emphasized value then, which is experienced as 
the final significance of mdmdnal existence is necessanly the 
highest value which the individual can possiblj experience And 
vice versa, it is inconceiveable that the highest value expci lence — 
even if it were only the experience of a single moment — should 
not shed its radiance of meaning over the individual’s entiie mental 
life Keeping in mind these facts in relation to value, we cm 
now define ichgiosity as the condition, instinctive or rational, in 
which a single experience is either positivelv or negatively i elated 
to the total value of life I call lehgious objects the objectiie 
contexts in which these deepest value experiences aie created, and 
lehgton that inclusive concept of objective-mental forms in which 
these value relations are expressed as dogmas or cults 

We have seen above that among the value experiences and 
ideas of them which conflict with each other one direction maj’- 
have a normative character, that is, this particular evaluation may 
appear in consciousness as a demand It does not appear as 
factual but only in the form of an experience of what ought to 
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be An^ objective value may appear with this specific experiential 
charactei, but whichevei objective value refers noimatively to the 
total life and behavioi of the peisonality is the highest This 
personal totality can, of course, only be acquired by the most 
comprehensive and fai-ieaching contact with the entiie world 
context Ethical leligiosity is founded in just such a relation of 
the experience of the norm to the total meaning of individual life 
But the topical basic character of religiosity may appear even 
when the value of life is only measured in regaid to actual value 
experiences The meie feeling of happiness, or the longing foi 
happiness, is in itself religious, at least from the point of view of 
a psychology of leligion 

We see fiom these definitions that nothing is outside the realm 
of leligion, although, according to its importance in the total mental 
life of the person, it may be significant in different degrees 

The highest value experience may be a wholly subjective 
product of the soul, so to speak its inner pinnacle, oi its core 
But there is always something which confronts the soul, a ‘Woild’ 
and ‘Fate’ which influence its expeiiential context And indeed, 
since the actuality of the soul itself and of character may be ex- 
perienced as Fate, the value of life depends on the meaning of 
the world insofar as it is susceptible of being peisonally expeiienced 
The world, as the total of all contexts of being and meaning which 
act upon the individual soul, is in itself a religious concept Science 
tries in vam to grasp the essence of the whole theoietically Mere 
cognition of being (in the sense of puie objectivity) does not 
succeed m reaching the meaning of the world For, we defined 
meaning as a relation to value And leligious meaning is the 
1 elation to the value totality which culminates in the highest value 
The meaning of the world, that is, of the whole, can therefore only 
be experienced by the religious attitude In religious terminology^ 
God 18 that final being who is the meaning of the world, or is 
created mentally as that which endows it with meaning Kant’s 
doctiine already emphasized the fact that God is not a purely 
theoietic concept but is, instead, the objective con elate of the 
leligiouslv expel lencing soul And without surpassing the limits of 
psychological study we might formulate this as follows God is the 
objective piinciple which is thought of as the object of the highest 
peisonal value experience And we leave open the question to 

14 * 
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;rhat degree theoretical insights into the vrorld context help to 
fonnd religiosity and contribute to the clarification of religions 
objects As psj chologists ire must not attempt to decide whether 
purely theoretic science can evolve from within itself a concept 
of God Even if it conld, the theoretic significance would not 
exhaust its meaning This meaning is fonnd instead m its relation 
to ns, ns Rousseau and A Ritschl have already taught us, that is, 
in oui highest value experiences, whether the main part of this 
relation is the result of the influence of the world’s structure upon 
ns or whether the soul has activelj evolved it At least the 
concept of God which serves as the expression of these value ex- 
periences, IS no longer of purely theoretic origin (not purely 
constitutive) but its definitions are rooted in the content of ex- 
perienced final values Religious value judgments are not, therefore, 
purely objective reports but likewise statements of emotional con- 
ditions (Reischle Thyniettsche Ut tale) A pecuhar antinomy appears 
if the concept which arises thus is snbsequentlj used as a purelj 
theoretical explanation of the woild, or even if it is only followed 
up to its ‘immanent logical’ consequences And in this critical 
analysis the concept collapses But its achievement consists m 
that it sjmbolizes, beyond the mere formulation of the value ex- 
periences, the objective meaning contexts from which it caught fire 
It IS, however, also conceiveable that a religiosity should completely 
reject these objective sjmbols or taake use of other terms 

The essence of leligiosity must, therefore, be seen in the 
search for the highest value of mental life The condition of the 
quest 18 restlessness and dissatisfaction^ Cor maim trrequiefiim esf, 
donee ^eqiiiescat, Homme, ni Te Anione who continues to vas- 
cillate as to the highest value in his experience is homeless, torn 
and despaiiing But whoever finds the highest value in himself 
and rests in that, expenences salvation and blessedness And so 
the attainment of this religious Good alwajs makes itself felt as 
salvation The road to this goal may be experienced as a con- 
version and insofar as it is reduced to an objective principle which 
endows the world with meaning and value, is an inner revelation 
The meaning of the world is not cognized or proved but comes 
to us in this unique expenence Its mediations maj be purelj 
psjchical or mu come through extra-psjchical regions, as for 
instance rehgiousty experienced nature or historj’ But the decisive 
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factor as the ‘how’ of experience This unique condition which is 
favorable to revelation and leads to salvation, results from a 
char xctenstic method of soul cultuie 

We shall now make the veiy difficult attempt to construct 
independently of historical epochs the basic t}pes of peisonality 
in which the religions expeiience is the cential attitude A religious 
man is he whose whole mental structuie is peimanently directed 
to the creation of the highest and absolutely aatisfMUg value ex- 
peiience From our genei il definition of religiosit}, we may con- 
clude that there are thice main t^pes of religious man, of which 
the third, as the mtermedian one permits of man} differentiations 
This triple cl issific ition results from the relation (positive, 
negative or mixed) of the onesided life values to the total value 
of life It 13 unimportant for psychology whethei we are heie 
dealing with genuine life values or only with those subjectively 
considered so Apparent values which have come to cousciousness 
as such can never, of course, have a religious emphasis If 

all the values of life ire experienced m a positive relation to 
the highest "valuo of life, we have the type of the immanent 
mystic') If the relation is negiUve, we have the transcendental 
mystic And if the evaluations are partly positive and paitly 

negative, the divided (duahstic) leligious nature develops We do 
not mean to imply by this a value judgment Foi, we could 
only bo justified m doing so from an ethical viewpoint 

iV Immanent mysticism is an absolute affiimation of life 

since it finds indications of God m all positive life-values In 

trying to ruse every region to infinity it leiches the highest total 
value Theicfoie a man of this type is a universalist, like Faust 
full of infinite longing which finds in every thing a plus ulba 
Ho has great \itality'', a cosmic euthususm, and he finds something 
divine m evciy^ aspect of life Therefore no aspect should be 
slighted Such an imminent mystic tries to complete knowledge 


0 By mysticism I meau any point of view which searches for the 
absolute unity of the highest values In general, we oppose the immanent 
point of view to mysticism because the immanent is identified with the 
natural Here, however, we shall start from the value point of view and 
call whatever aOirms the value directions of life ‘immanent’ The hidden, 
mystic element is found m that they are followed up to an infinite highest 
The transcendent mystic does not enter positively into these value relations 
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in Older to appioacli divine omniscience But since lie reHtes all 
knowledge to God, i e to a total meaning of the w orld as a unitary 
center, he is not an encyclopedist hat a metaph} sician He uants 
to contiol all of nature techmcnlly, to possess all its treasures, in 
order to master it even if to do so he must devote himself to black 
magic He rejoices in the infinite dmne beauty of the universe 
and feels himself like God as a world-iefiecting monad He 
includes all people in his love and wants to sympathize with all 
of life Ho has the heroic enthusiasms possible only to great 
leaders, and enjoys a legal fieedom 

Giordano Bruno and Shaftesbury aie men of this type Comenius 
loo, resembles them in many lespects, but he e'thibits also a strong 
devaluation of the finite This universal urge to life could onlj 
develop, on the giound which the age of Beason had prepaied as 
the basic feeling of modem Protestantism Goethe was of this type 
and also gave it poetic foim i) And foi this reason he gives the 
modern affiimition of life not onlj a poetic but also a religious 
expiession But ho has also shown that this life-form must always 
remain incomplete His Faust lives through all the fundamental 
forms of existence one after the other science, magic, eroticism, 
powei and beauty He can nevei grasp them all simultaneouslj 
and so ends in the heroic limitations of a task which is both social 
and economic To founder in his finitj is the usual fate of the 
immanent mjstic He remains human in spite of his wishes and 
abandoning the struggle at this point oi at some other, he begins 
a dialectic of religious experience which cuts short his complete 
affirmation of life But death may seem to offer an unlimited 
opportunity for possible transfiguration and purification from the 
finite physical element 

Immanent mjsticism may appeal not only in this universal 
enthusiasm but also in the onesided form of one of the other 
attitudes, namelj whenever these seek to grasp the entire meaning 
of life with then specific organs of existence These onesided 
forma of life-affirming religiosity have alreadj'- been mentioned in 
the discussion of each tjpe In the piesent investigation, we want 

‘Willst dll ins Unendhche sohreiten, 

Geh nur im Endlichen nach alien Seiten ’ 

‘If you want to reach infinity, 

simply travel through finity in every direction ’ 
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to emphasize not the specific dii action of the mind but the fact 
that in every attitude the entire meaning of the world can be 
grisped The theoiist only becomes religious when he seeks, through 
cognition, to fathom the final secret This t>pe has nevei been 
more clearl} sho^^n than m Spinoza Anothei peison finds the 
final satisfiction ind the scivice of God in the peifoimance of 
economically useful ’\^oilc The artist seeks all the highest and 
richest revelations m the beaut} of the woild, the soul and ait 
The social t^pe finds God in infinite love, and the political f}pe 
m the exhibition of po\\er on i big scale But the} are all 
seaiching foi sihation in tins woild and iccording to their specific 
mental structure the} stiive for it m a unique value direction 
These someth it ciicumsciibed seekeis for God, who try to 
1 each infinit} b} progressing in one direction, naturally experience 
more strong!} than others the inadequac} of then narrow outlook 
to perceive the me ming of life Though these onesided people 
often exhibit a grandiose element, nevertheless they cannot escape 
tlic traged} of i conflict uith then limitations which makes them 
feel i breach in their souls Thus the theorist may foundei at 
list on his Ignorance of the practical uoild, and the aesthetic type 
like Euphoiion, on the limitations of his imagination Ever} u here 
tlie tragic expeiicncc that life cannot be completed is forced upon 
the human mind, md each onesided attitude, because of its own 
stnicturc, is condemned to failure 

B Bcfoie folloismg the changes (which result fiom the above) 
in the attitude toward the individual legions of life, we shall 
delineate the contiast between the life-affiiming and the trans- 
cendental m} 6 tic Foi the latter, no mental organ is sufficient to 
gnsp the ultimate morning Thciefoie he looks for levelation not 
in mental spheies which have been built in life but m a highei 
meaning which is found be}ond all special relations and is imme- 
di itel} turned towird the divine, giasping it moie purely the less 
it 38 endangeied by an impurity of those immanent values He 
tlnis finds tlie liiglicst value in uttci negation of the w^orld (We 
mean b^ world the inclusive concept of value contexts which aie 
experienced in life as diiected towiid objects) Accordingly the 
transcendent il ra}stic finds lest onl} in a snpei- world which he 
lias contemplated from tlie beginning And it is ps} cbologically 
unimportant whcthci this final blessedness is pessimism (i e a 
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satisfaction in the belief that everything is nieaningle«s) or whether 
he bnilds above the meaningless a higher lealm of true meaning 
For, one can easily see tint the confession of the pessimist has 
a meaning which satisfies him 

All science is valueless for such a being since it cannot be 
completed and always leaves the final question unsolved This 
confession of ignorance satisfies him for it is a conscious avowal, 
a docia tgnoianha It leads especiallj to a purely ‘negative theolog> ’ 
His economic vocation loses all religions value for him For, since 
the flesh is perishable it is not worth while to trj to preserve it 
One should mortify it Asceticism is the road to God, and beaut) 
IB merely a sensible phenomenon behind which hide the lures of 
life which have no attraction for him And since he does not 
possess its inner preconditions, the world is not beautiful for him 
and ait is nothing but a meaningless duplication of an original 
which IS in itself valueless The transcendental m)8tic rejects all 
striving for power since power is onl) affirmation of self He 
humbles himself befoie God Therefore complete self-devaluation 
ultimatelv results He cannot love human beings because they are 
as finite and sinful as himself Hor does he want to chain his 
heart to an> things even to thfem And so liberated from all finite 
things the transcendental mystic devotes himself only to a formless 
culture of the soul He prepares himself foi the super-sensible by 
the complete mortification of all his senses He cultivates in himself 
the capacity for ecstasy, that is the mysterious gift of perceiving 
the imperceptible and communicating with God, the final meaning 
of the woild, in a unique supematuial manner Though he calls 
this emstence purely spintnal, he nevertheless means by spirit 
something different from what we do divine spiiit whieh, before 
it IS formed and made finite, divided and multiplied, cannot be 
grasped in any individual mental achievement nor translated into any 
symbol God is for him the Absolute Gomplicatio, the undifferentiated 
unit) of subject and object, of the one and the many, of finity and 
infinity In short, he comprehends God oi the meaning of the world, 
through absolute contrast with all special meaning forms of the 
world He despises science and art He is a hermit and would be 
an anarchist in society He even dreads action because he is afraid of 
interfering with God’s decree He concentrates all his energy in 
preparing his soul for inner vision and foi the love of God, fruitto JDei 
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It IS not difficult to recognize the limitations of this type too 
The} consist m the gi adual emptying of ill content which becomes 
more noticeable when the t}pe appears in its pure form The 
ra}stic heimit expeiiences, in his ecstatic visions, nothing which 
IS communicable He only si}s tint he has expeiieuced something 
infinitely valuable and he may feel a peculiar enhancement of his 
soul Bnt he cannot completeh divorce himself fiom the pictuies 
and values of this woild, foi, if he had ne\ci lived in this world — 
he would see nothing m the othei He reall} only duplicates 
mentil life by ti}ing spiritually to tianscend all of its aspects 
But he 13 bound to the linguage and S}mbol 3 of this world If 
he did not see the contrast, he would not be able to reject one 
side Thus it is not merel} accidental that these transcendental 
m} sties cany wnthin them the specific coloiation of one of the 
imminent spheres of life They are either philosophical m} sties, 
who ti} to tianscend finite cognition b} means of a highei kind 
of mystic il vision (like Dionysius Aieopagiti) or aesthetic mystics, 
whose ecstasy ib tinged with eioticism which is however turned 
toward the divine and oiigmil beant} (like Plotinus) They are 
ascetics who oveicome in life the useful and comfoi table things 
of life m order to part ike of higher goods and enjoi meats, or 
the} love human beings with that spiritual love with which God 
loves luankmfi, and so ruse the union of souls to a tianscendent 
contact of pure minds with whom, m certun cases, they can 
communicate even aftei de ith It is concciveable that a unique feeling 
of power should be intermingled in the m} sties by which they tiy to 
force God to descend, ind compel human beings to join them In 
ill these relations \estiges of the incient fimt} aie still influential, 
even though even thing is sublimated and surpassed so that finally 
all these peuslublo things become a parable of surmised divme 
forces and lelitions One may indeed si} that in then final lesults 
the two foims of iiuaticibin ire not widely sepaiated, but the emphasis 
13 difterent and must be caiefully observed m pS} cbological anal} sis 

0 Cf K Oesterrcich, JDie )chgioese Eifahrung ah jMosojplusclies 
Frohlein Philosophibciie Vortraege der Kantgesellschaft 9 

•*) Therefore the possibibt} of this curious reveisal of the center of 
gravity 

^Darcin ick mich das loinl nut inir zn enis 

Ich bin, ivenn tch thn dtnl c, xvit Gott do Quell dcs Seins ’ 
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Both types make wse of an old world-piclme nhoso outline 
was sketched by Neo-Platonism e^e^vthlng is pcimeatcd ivith God, 
and filled with a higher meaning ind nothing exists ns valuable 
per se Even thing finite is a mirror of the infinite Everj thing 
individual is meaningless outside of totality, and time and space 
ire only symbols of pure mind Historj' shons how, in this new 
Neo-platonio world-pictuic, the emphasis may be non on the side 
of the Logos (cognition), now on the side of Eios (bcautj), and 
now on the side of lo\e (Agape and S3 mpathcin) If this pantheism 
approaches the ncosmie in its degree of world-negation, it entire^ 
corresponds to tianscendental m38ticism It ma3 however be united 
with a strong belief that God leieals himself m all phenomena 
and whatever has limited value, indeed that God, so to speak, 
radiates through eveiy thing As a lule, the conception of a hieiarchy 
indicates the gieater or lesser distance of these data fiom God 
But the gennincl) leligions man never finds ultimate satisfaction 
in the data themselves 

0 This has alread) led us to intermcdiar3 leligions tv pea 
Foi, religiosit} seldom appears in such exticme forms as we have 
pictured Usually it is a combination of botli basic foims Thus 
a t3pe develops bhich confronts both affirmatively and negafivel} 
every region of life And in short the problem of the following 
anal) 818 is to investigate how behavior in regard to the values of 
life IS tiansfoimed if it appeals in this specific icligious light Fiom 
one point of view, these values appeal to be genuine but inadequate 
approaches to God Fiom the othei, thov seem to be mercl) 
vessels of clay which receive then value onl} fiom the Heavenly 
treasure which the) contain 

II 

1 The religious t3pe cannot wholly ignore the results of 
cognition And scientific achievements are for them, under certain 
conditions, new and genuine sources of leligious expeiiencc But 
they cannot giant the last word to cognition For, b) means of 
its fundamental attitude it never states the meaning of these lawful 
contexts foi the deepest experiential center The intellectual 63 stem 
implies in itself nothing in regaid to a total value This can onl) 
be experienced in the focal point of, and of course alwavs in 
relation to a mental indmdnaliti The entirelv new value attitude 
which appeals here is no longei knowledge but, as we iisuall) 
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say belief, i e i trust, supported b> the whole value lange of the 
person, in the vahdit} of those values which the} expeiience as 
tlie highest It is however impossible to diaw the line between 
knowledge and belief in such a manner that one can sa} exactl\ 
that where science ends belief begins and vice veisa On the 
contrar}, the same complex of objects (foi instance a human tiaged\) 
nil} be both theoretical!} grasped and lehgiousl} intei preted 
Theoretic ill} no ranacles exist But from a religious point of view 
there are occuricnces of such gieat individual value significance that 
the} tianscend the meieh theoreticall} compiehensible causal relation 

To set the limits of these two attitudes is the work of a more 
detailed critique of a pIii]osoph\ of leligion than we can attempt 
here But tins much must be emphasized, cognition ha^^ oniN two 
objective oideis which have theoretic significance the ph\6ical and 
the mental (Tlie imaginative oidei is not an object of cognition) 
Tlie transcendental woild, on the other hand, aiises from a leligions 
meaning context The expiession ‘transcendent il’ ma\ haveseieral 
dificrcnt meanings Some people mean by it simpl} wliat transcends 
the finite, that is, infinite objects With the exception of the 
concept of limen, the transcending of the finite is also a surpassing 
of the cognizcable This first conception of tiansccndental leads, 
therefore, to a second, accoiding to which ever} thing that goes 
bc}ond the strict forms of cognition and can onl} be expenenced 
m the religious attitude is transcendental Finall} a thud point 
of Mew IS possible, according to which the transcendental is rooted 
m the f ict that the ^al^c-dcmands of the subject cannot be realized 
in the actuil world order, which is consequent!} devaluated in 
contrast with the tiuh religious meaning 

All three arc intciwo\cn m the religious consciousness of 
transcendence But this consciousness appeals on different levels 
As a lulc, one ascribes the dncction to the transcendental onl} to 
the tlicistic t}pe of pious peison who sharph contiasts God to the 
world Or m other words only supcin ituialism is thought of as 
tiansccndent *) And indeed the thud fictor appeals hero most 
strongl} the opposition of v iluc-demanding consciousness (the norms 

1) All} one who uses the term supernaturalism ought of course first 
to define what he means by ‘^ature’ As a rule this term denotes not 
only the material world but also the reality and finality of culture and 
histor} wluch have become part of it 



■which aie directed to the world-order) to the actual woild context 
This transcendence of the given is the most pronounced cxpiession 
of spiritual freedom If from here ‘anothei world’ is designed in 
mind, then this other world is really nothing but the leflex of the 
spontaneitj of the will and the absolute moial consciousness 
Dilthey called this type of tianscendentalism, which is fundamentally 
religious but always combines a flavoi of the political attitude, the 
‘idealism of freedom’ >) This type is frequently met with in minds 
like Descartes, Kant, Jacobi, Fichte and Jean Paul But noone has 
sufficiently analyzed the precise way in which the details of the 
tianscendent world-picture develop from this type of experience 

This (third) factor of contrasting the noimative values with 
the given world order is less pronounced in the pantheistic tjpe 
Heie, in many cases, nature is viewed as a foioe which is productive 
of ideality And with this naturalistic pantheism there is often 
found either a logical, or aesthetic or utilitarian factor [In the 
first instance logical pantheism (Spinoza) develops, in the second 
aesthetic (Shaftesbun) and in the third teleological (ei olutionary 
monism, Spencci)] The more one adds the complex of mental 
objectivities to the univeise as it is and so expands the concept 
of nature to the mental, the more naturalistic pantheism is elevated 
to a spiritual pantheism — (Heider, Schleiermacher and Hegel) 
Even historj and society aic now apprehended from a pan-religious 
point of view Though none of these types maintain a complete 
transcendence of the values which they affirm, both the first mentioned 
conditions of transcendental consciousness are present, namely its 
direction to infinity and its elevation above the purely cognitne 
point of view In these relations, even the pantheistic God is 
tianscendent Or to put it more simplj noone would think of 
identifying the crude woild-order with God For, the former is 
experienced even in pantheism by a ‘higher consciousness’, whose 
essence it is to observe eveiywheie in the uniierse and Fate the 
total and highest meaning relation 

By means of such an analysis the difterence between these 
two ‘worlds’ IS finally reduced to a difference between experience 
and mental attitudes ‘Beyond’ the level of objects which is 
determined by cognition lie other contexts which may be religiously 

*) Cf Kultur der Gegenwart ‘Systematische Philosophic’, and Sjin- 
posium on Weltansi^iauung, Berlin 1911 
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regard to its specific spheres of achievement, or fimllj', above 
clemcntaii knowledge is de^ eloped n higher form of knowledge, which 
bv means of a unique logic, attempts also to sntisf\ the icligious 
meaning of the woild This third and last t^pc inclines toward the 
tlieorctic but is fuiidaincntjll> dilTcicnt from it in its inner stiuctiirc 

a) ISfoticc the t>pic.il relation between theoretic scepticism and 
loligiosity The loaa to the icligions intciprot ition of the world 
IS onlj opened foi certain dcfinitclj organized minds bj the dc- 
prcciition of cognituc achievements — because we cinnot know wo 
must believe We seem to find cicn in Socrates an intimation of 
this religionsh motiiatcd confession of ignorance {avidya) And 
for that reason ho has come down to ns not onlj as an iinbeaiable 
rationalist and ‘know-it-all’ but also as an awakcnei of a ‘higher 
assiiiancc’ which is a ncccssan consequence of insight into his 
Ignorance, a sort of ‘ifoc/o ignotantia' This is the waj, for 
instance, in which Count Zinrendorf, llaniann and Kierkegaard 
base understood him Ilnmc’s scepticism too, was pcculiarlj useful 
to the roligiouslj attuned German Romintic philosophers, because 
ho hid ilicadj gnen the name Ichcf to a certain form of cognitive 
instinct The limitation of knowledge to a dccidcdh extern il 
positnism bj some representatn cs of Eitschl’s school also shows 
the same tendenej And fundamentally Kant had alrcidj picpared 
the way foi the nineteenth century in this direction by asserting 
‘I had to aboli«h knowledge in older to make loom for belief 

b) The dinger of this point of view will bo all the more 
apparent if one is deeph imbued with the honesty of the scientific 
spirit Eaou Kant did not really abolish knowledge but only set 
limits for it which were founded m its own nature So we see 
that the desiic foi such limitation founds a second t\pe, foi, in 
this case more positno value is granted to the sphere of cog- 
nition than bv the religions sceptics This ty pe is nowhere found 
more clearly than in the mathematician Pascal ‘Nothing is so 
much in harmony with reason as a denial of reason in questions 
of belief And nothing is more contradictoiy to reason than the 
denial of the same in questions which arc not of belief Not to 
admit that thcic is any such thing as reason, or not to admit 
anything but reason are two equally dangerous errors ’ i) 

>) Pascal, Thoughts PI 6 3 In Jacobi’s Davtd Hume weher den 
Glauben I find this sentence from Pascal as motto ‘La iiatnre confond 
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In the most modem Piotestant theology of Eitschrs type this 
delimitation between knowledge and belief appeals in such a 
manner that leligious lepoits are no longei viewed as theoretic 
statements but only as forms of expression (pictorial descriptions) 
of a pious consciousness which lies behind it and its i elation to 
the world The dire competition between cognition and piety is 
thus abolished, and each side is nndei stood in its unique strnctuie 
For this point of view it is necessary to show the psychic spiritual 
geneiation of evei} individual leligious symbol, that is, to repeat 
a well-known fact, the oiigin of God’s omnipotence from the con- 
sciousness of fieedom, his all-lovingness fiom the social consciousness 
and his all-wisdom fiom the theoretic etc Cosmological definitions 
of divinity are more difficult to interpret than sociological ones 
Howevei the foimei aie geneially looted in the lemnants of a mytho- 
logical way of thinking in which the theoietic, aesthetic and religious 
motives have not been separated Physical miracles are expressions 
of wishes and vestiges of anthiopomorphisms How much in the 
primitive gods is simply a leflection of an economic system or m 
geneial of the impulse foi self-pieservation' This pioceduie of 
anilyzing the religious world of ideas was first applied by Hume 
and Feuerbach In its execution, however, there is often lacking 
even today the finei intelligence for the psychic generation of a 
dogma-complex The leligious way of looking at history must be 
interpreted as a projection of religious inteipietation of life into 
the development of humanity In this way the boundary between 
belief and knowledge is gradually drawn m eveiy instance And 
flora this fact we might also expliin how leligious certitude can 
co-exist with cognitive certainty The former lelies upon value 
certainties and demands, while the latter recognizes only the cer- 
tainty of logical and sensible evidence Religious conviction may 
be as much highei than the scientific as the inner certainty of 
value IS superioi in power to all these forms of evidence But 
psychological dualism remains the spheie of cognition is saved 
even though ciicumsciibed, and the spheie of belief may develop 

les Pyrrhomens et la raison confoiid les Dogmatistes — Nous avons une 
impuissance a prouver, invincible a tout le Pogmatisme Nous avons une 
id4e de la v^nte, invincible a tout le Pyrrhonisme ’ 

1) This only applies to tbe psychological inquiry into the facts of 
mental life Criticism belongs in a philosophy of religion 
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beside it Modern man, whoso conscious structure usually develops 
along the line of reflection, belongs to this type He has found 
a waj to paitially safegnaid the value of cognition and even to 
regard its results as a new source of religions stimulation 

c) But a thud way also is conceiveablo in which to look for 
a balance between llicoietic and leligious lines of thought The 
verj fact that all genuine cognition is eternally vabd, that is, that 
it leads from its own nature out of finite limits and founds in con- 
sciousness an eternal region is the fiist step in bringing cognition 
as close as possible to leligion This cspciience is most closely 
related to the ancient concept of the tatio which is supposed to 
be a generally valid and eternal piinciple Doubtless this very 
important concept in the histor> of the mind contains in itself i 
religious factor But the bridge which it throws between finity 
and infinity is too narrow for specific religions consciousness 
Sational knowledge dissects the given world with its exact lines 
It satisfies the theorist but for the specifically religions tjpe this 
rational concept is insufficient In mjsticism we find instead a 
tendency to found a logic supeiior to rational logic which, because 
it 18 directed to infinity and absolute unity, ma> be called religious 
logic 

It finds rational logic madequate because of the principle of 
contradiction i e if A is posited, Hot- A is denied Foi finite 
problems this ma} be valid But the infinite (a religious concept) 
always contains a riddle, namely that it is scattered in a manifoldness 
of finite entities The infinite, as illustrated in the coneept of God, 
IB filled for rational logic with antinomies which would immediately 
disappeai if one could make up one’s mind to abandon the prin- 
ciple of contradiction These are of course rational reflections 
which an outsider makes in tr}’ing to put himself in the place of 
the mystical religious type Mystical consciousness, which is directed 
to totality and -not to the individual, contains from the outset a 
new intuitive logic which is based on the principle of the coinci- 
dentia oppositoium, the unity of opposites This religions logic 
begins with the infinite And when it posits a definite and final 
A it 18 simultaneously forced to include everything else in the 
Not-A The A in itself is absolutely dependent And only in 
connection with the Not-A is its relation to the infinite safeguarded 
The religious vision which is directed to the infinite finds the 
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resolution of all contradictions in the infinite oi in God where 
they are identical Whoevei posits the thesis is foiced to carry 
out the antithesis unless he wants to make the finite independent, 
which 13 of course impossible Foi religious logic, both are sections 
of the infinite, that is, really negations Until I add to the first 
negation A*) its negation Not-A, I do not have a leal positive, 
namely a restoiation of the infinite 

This higher logic, which is characteristic of all philosophic 
m} sties and which is known to us m the woik of Hegel 2) — m 
its most elaboiate form which includes the histoucal piocess — does 
not wholly abolish the dualism of knowledge and belief Eather 
this dualism reappears here m the form of a lower and religious 
logic Cognition of reason and of speculation cannot be completely 
harmonized Consequently speculative logic is deemed supenor to 
leflective logic To translate this into oui teimmolog} , the leligious 
thought which is directed to the highest value follows different 
laws from that of the inferior thought The cognition of leality 
IS discontinued and a highei logic mtioduced whose hath is to be 
understood purely religiously It has the com age to overcome, 
by means of a grandiose desire foi unity, the painful antinomies 
which 01 dinar} cognition leaves untouched One might say that 
herein is reflected the will to salvation of thought itself The 
inadequate, finite element winch is an inevitable accompaniment of 


*) Spinoza *Omms deieimtnaho est negaiio ’ 

Hegers tremendous achievement in philosophy is the application of 
the old emamstic logic of the JSeo^pIatomsts which already with them was 
designed to make comprehensible the course of the world, to the historical 
consciousness (newly awakened since Herder) and a concrete ^ world history’ 
Troeltsch has praised this dialectic as the beat previous solution of the 
historical problem But one must not forget that even this method debases 
development to mere appearance behind which there lies an always resting 
eleatic (Spinozaistic) Absolute And perhaps religious consciousness demands 
just this abolition of the developmental process in the eternal Very different 
13 the basic feeling of the man thinking along positivistic-lustonc lines 
and whose central experience is Time and the creation of a new factor 
which has never been expenenced and divined m time — Moreover even 
with Spinoza there remains the dualism between the strict scieniia faitonahs 
and the mystical scteyiiia initnina, so that it is very difficult to say whether 
one should class him ivith the theoretic or the rebgious type — I remind 
the readei furthermore of Fioebers doctrine of the ^ EntgegengeseUt Gleichen' 
and of Himgelehriem Sclilie^en^ Mensehenerzieliung (1826) p 8, 61 et ol 
Spranu’or, Types of men 15 
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tliongbf, strives toward the condition of highest tranquilit>, toward 
unit} and identit} Thus aftei all, religions thought builds a higher 
world than that of cvci} da\ Of course this third t}pe of religious 
behavioi toward cognition shows the tremendous inilucnce of a purely 
theoietic tjpe which desires to conquer what is ultimate and deepest 
by means of thought, even if it necessitates the development of a 
new speculative logic — 

Where the theoietic t}pe does not exercise an influence, libe- 
lation in the religious attitude is found in the proper recognition 
of the limits of achievement of mere theory and the founding of an 
independent light of a value rea elation which reaches bejond the 
theoretical In this sense, Schleiermachei maintained the independence 
of religion from speculation, even thongh he believed that the two 
would coincide in their results There is thns, as we have seen, 
a more extensive type which finds the leligious attitude superior 
to the two-dimensional theoretic attitude Then cognition — from 
leligioiiB motives — is reduced to mere posituism which touches 
neither on infinity noi the question of value, but mcrch classifies 
facts and icdnces them to legal relations of dependence — We 
conclude tliat a theory of cognition too, fin ill} depends on leligioiis 
attitudes The will to valne alwais goes be}ond the objectivating 
mental acts And the manifold relations of the religious t}pe to 
the theoretic region are determined by means of the nature of 
these relations 

2 The tragic incompleteabilit} of life determines the change 
which takes place in the economic realm viewed from the stand- 
point of the dualistic religious consciousness Economic work is 
considered as religious sernce, and the goods for the presen ation 
of life are viewed as the gifts of God But these values are 

alwa}E lower than the highest significance of life. Thus this 

relation to life also is bioken off in the middle One cannot give 

oneself wholl} either to work or to enjo}ment The religions 
attitude demands that we should ‘possess as if we did not own* 
Worldl} ti ensures have no saving powei and this state of mind 
leads to asceticism, that is, the contiol of the entire ph}Sical 
side of life by a superior meaning A numbei of nuances are 
possible heie, differences resulting fiom historical and geographical 
conditions, but especially variations depending on which religious 
system is conceived from complete renunciation and selflessness 
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to tlie collection of goods as proof of di\ine grace >) One 
form of economic behavior tries to wrest the useful result from 
God Magic IS often a pre-scientific attempt or a perversion of 
economics complicated by religious motives Sacrifices presuppose 
a commeicial relation with God In all these phenomena oni 
mam efEoit must be clearly to distinguish between religious and 
economic motives The religions influence of the division of laboi 
18 especiall} important since it seems hopelessly to bar the way 
to the highest meaning of life by making life soulless Oriental 
eastes emphasize the different levels of leligions evaluation of 
vocations 

3 We have seen that the aesthetic tjpe may have a religion 
of beauty Here, howevoi, uc must deal with the further question 
of the part played b^ aesthetics m pniely religious life If we 
admit that a work of art is alwa>s something sensible concrete, 
and that according" to its essence it can only repiesent a section 
of life, this IS in itself a limitation of the leligious meaning of art 
Strictly isolating both legions one might maintain that it is the 
triumph of art to lepioduce the form of the soul in a finite object, 
while religious experience only views the individual in relation to 
the infinite In his MeAm tiehet die Sehgion, Schleiermachei legaids 
an expel lence as religious when its object seems to flow as a 
limitless unity in infinity A painting on the other hand has a 
frame, a symphony a beginning and end, and a poem also its 
external limits But it is not impossible that both should influence 
us together, that is, that the finite work of ait should also contain 
relations to the infinite, or in our phraseology, to the highest and 
most comprehensive meaning of life Wherevei this is the case, 
the work of art has value as a world-view, and the aesthetic 
experience is expanded to a religious one 

A second limitation of art results fiom the fact that its con- 
figurations do not reach immediately into the ultimate meaning- 
structure of the woild It creates, as we have said, an imaginative 
objectivity The religious man cannot, however, long remain in 
this zone, for he only goes pait of the waj with art, namel> as 

») Of Max Weber, Die Wnrlscliaftsethil dei Weltrthgioncn in the 
•CoUected Essays to o Sociology of Eehgion’ 

>) Of my lecture BectJioim und die 3IiistI ah Weltanschauwigs- 
attsdrucl Leipzig, Wiegandt 1909 

lo* 
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far as it is a question of stimulating the sonl and making it 
reverent 1) If, houever, one asks such a nature to regaid the 
foimative and sensible as revelation, then and not till then do 
vre see its complete contiast to the born artist it feels then the 
msuffioiencj of such symbolism and withdraws on the surplus of 
impulse into itself ‘Onlj the metaphysical blesses us’ In art 
there are not sufficient guarantees of truth According to Plato, 
art is three steps removed from the real and the eternal Tolstoy’s 
feebng towaid art was of the same kind 

This also applies to natuie which is aesthetically experienced 
An intcnselv leligions person is unsatisfied by such a relation 
He feels that ue do not so achieve the central experience of the 
world, but only a reflection of oni own dreams, yearnings ind 
poetizings Indeed, even in the aesthetic fusion of sonl and mture 
there may be a faotoi of this religions dissatisfaction In Gahncl 
SchUing’s Flight Luc\ sais ‘Everything about me has a peculiarly 
intermittent character I neither know noi believe that all this, 
the wind in the trees, the light and the song of the larks is final ’ 
And this 16 the decisive fact, the isolated experience in itsclt, 
especially in meie imaginative enjoyment, always lacks finality 
And so even in the deepest appreciation of nature theie is always 
a dissatisfaction and a mystery the religions longing which strives 
to go further 2) 

Finally, this different ittitudo is shown a third time m the 
contrast of the aesthetic and ethico-religious wavs of living On 
this level, too, the aesthetic leaves ns free We have an alternative 
which 18 unbearable to religious thought The aesthetic ‘eithei>or’ 
IS that of the liberal indetciminateness of life which finally remains, 
as we have said above, a bfe at second hand There is a decisive 
•Bins tst not' in the emphasis with which the aesthetico* religious 
natuie utters the ‘either-or’ It knows that sometime the midnight 

‘) Cf Schleiennacher, Sgstem der StttenUhre (Schweizer) §290 

») This IB always the moving theme in the letters between P H Jacobi 
and Goethe (Leipzig 1846) Their hearts had found each other in their 
youthfully rapturous enjoyment of nature and could not free themselves 
from this truth But the contrast of types the aesthetic universabst and 
the dnahstic religious soul burst forth in every new epoch of bfe and led 
again and again to tragic conflicts — to Goethe's poem on the Diana of 
Ephesus and to Jacobi’s caustic phrase 'Mature hides God from me ’ Both 
experienced nature but in difierent soul structures 
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honr will Btnke when we mnst all Tinmask. ‘Only the ethical 
contrast is simple and absolute, and if one does not choose ethically, 
that IB, absolntel} , then one only chooses temporaril} and may 
therefore m the next moment choose something else’>) 

So far we have started with the aesthetic and shown the limits 
beyond which the religions natnie cannot go One may however, 
convcisely, presuppose the religious in all its uniqueness and ask 
what then is the relation of the aesthetic to it as a means and a 
subordinated acf^ We know that everj thing which exercises the 
function of ‘expiession’ is' aesthetic When a religions mood is 
expressed in poeti}', music, dincing, oi anj ritnal, leligions conscious* 
ness utilizes aesthetic means to cxpicss itself, that is, to objectivate 
itself and communicate witli other souls The aesthetic here serves 
the religions Whole mythologies, such as the Greek foi instance, 
have resulted fiom a highly aesthetic creativity If ne tiied to 
collect the artistic Jireations ninth are designed to expi ess religions 
experience we should have to include here the greatest works of 
all time For, the great artist is filled with highest experience, 
permeated, as it were, with God 2) 

And }et cien heie the file of incomplcteubility intervenes 
No soul has succeeded^in fixing all of life’s glowing content in a 
visible, audible or imaginable creation Still less has anyone succeeded 
in stamping these finite foims of expression with the highest and 
purest meaning We can thcrefoic understand how the deep religions 
consciousness despaired of the adequacy of these symbols, especially 
when it was filled with a normative morality All these symbols 
have something physical and finite about them ‘God is a spirit 
and they that woihip Him must woiship Him in spiiit and in 
truth ’ A wholly spintnalized religion finally ends in .in t nmity to 
art ‘Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image ’ And 
m this mood is rooted the iconoelasm of all time The aesthetic 
symbol, like cognition is unable to seize all of life’s meaning 
Kierkegaard, Enticeder-Oder Works Vol 11 Jena 1913 p 139 et 
al It IS here that one can see how strongly Kierkegaard himself is caught 
up in the aesthetic 

») Of the psychological treatise of M Dvorak, Ideahsmus und Natura- 
hsmus m der goiischen Skidjptwr vnd Maleret in ‘ Evnstgescliiclite als Getsta- 
gesehxchte'f Muenchen 1924, on the tension between the sensnol and the 
spintnal of the mediaeval man and the artistic forms of expression uhich 
follow from this, 
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Religion condemns every onesided clement of life God is dis- 
covered only in silent meditation 

Neo-platomsm vrlncli begins n ith Plotinns, and is the strongest 
aesthetically formed religion, is based on this experience It is 
true that tliej viewed God as the creator and ill essences of the 
world as ideas or divine thoughts, and cv'on ill individualitj as a 
creative idea of God God himself lemains hero also iinitv without 
mnltiplicit}, the comphcatio of which the universe mav be a symbol, 
but one which makes for iinitv Ilcrc too spiritualization is necessarv , 
the negation of all matter ind form in order to reach God through 
ecstasy The ultimate mvstcrv of rcligiositv is unformulable even 
by aesthetics And consequent!} the dualistic religious man is 
finally convinced of the inadequacv of all forms to express the 
highest content which burns in i soul Even the aesthetic idea 
which seems entirelv to hav c mastered matter is iln iv s an ideal, 
that IS, a sensiblc-concicte phenomenon, a reflection but not the 
ultimate, ‘a drama, but alas onh i drama’ The ‘Motheis ,t) that 
IS, the final metaphysical principle, live be}ond time and space 
in the unformed which cannot be enteied oi in other words 
the Dion} Sian element can never whoU} dissolve itself in the 
Apollonian And thus even the salvation which art grants to 
us IS, for the pnrel} religions tvpe, alwavs a temporar} and in- 
dividual one It 18 the divination of the tnilv religious but not 
religion itself 

4 It seems that love is most closelv united with rebgions 
value We have emphasized the fact that there is a religions 
factor in that form of love which, free from anv particular content 
turns affirmativelv to the value possibilities of another peison 5) 
To feel that all of life is sacred is a total evaluation of existence 
Indeed, love [contains such a markedly divine factoi that one 
often speaks of the relation between God and man in the figure 
of this social lelationship The ‘intercourse’ of Christians with 
God is said to lest on such a spirit Love spreads a religions 
atmosphere and real communit} of soul always has the character 

1) Goethe's Faust Port II 

*) I do not mean here the erotic love as an aesthetic phenomenon, 
even though in real life this may be the prebminaiy stage to this deeper 
relation of the soul The same is true of biological love which is rooted 
in blood relationship 



of religious oommanity Its meining can only be sought, if neither 
intellectual, economic oi political purposes tahe the fiist place, in 
that mutual culture of souls which we ha\e mentioned above 
as religions We must interpret the early Christian love in this 
wav the communistic foims of early Christianity are onh its 
consequences and aie, moi cover, based on very definite histoiical 
conditions 

We must idmit that in legard to the leligious total evaluation, 
no spheic of lift stands highci thin the social Thus even the 
icligions which uttcrlj lenonnce the woild still show that relation 
to the woild which results fiom the bond of love that unites 
Eiifiering hiiminity Christianity and Buddhism, despite then ten- 
dcnri to devaluate the world, aic inonounced leligions of love 
Blit it lb conoeivcable that this bond too mav slacken For, love 
roust repeatedly experience in the lealities of existence how little 
it is capable of burlding up life un tided Undei these disappomt- 
ments, that oven love cannot complete!} bieak down the barriers 
between mankind, that there always lemains a painful individuation, 
and that one must stifle every bit of peisonal joy thit is still 
contained in it, the religions man fiees himself fiom this side of 
life also, and seeks satisfaction onlj in the love of God Biand’s 
‘ ill or nothing’ strives to conqnei oven JDeus cantatis He would 
like to flee himself even fiom that last bond and this is the meaning 
of a hermit’s life, if necessar} reidy with loie but not snboidinated 
to love, lather to bo lonely with God Even he who has not gone 
BO far as these final despairs and blessedness, knows nevcitheless 
that one cm onlj maintain the powei of tme love if ane his 
penods of solitnde and time to collect oneself othciwise the fountain 
of love inns drj This shows too, that religious love in its deepest 
essence is also leligions mteiest in the soul It founds a community 
of those who live religions lives Tins feeling is so stiong that 
it IS, undei certain conditions, cairied awiy to the exaggeration 
and seeming lovelessness of the expression ‘Let the dead bury 
then dead’ The peculiar vascillation of the leligioiis man between 
love of God and love of m<m and the blessedness of the final 
refuge lings through Moenke’s poem 

Kann auch an Maisch des andan anf dei Erde 

Gone, tote er moechie, san^ — 

In Janger Nacht iedacht’ teh mn'i und vmstc aagen Min' 
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So lann tch lumandt Iteisien auf der Erde, 

Und niemaiid toacre man^ — 

^MS Finstermsscn hell in mtr aufsuckt cm Freudensclicm 
Sollt’ ic7i mtt Gott welii loennen sent, 

So me ic7t moeehie, metn nnd dein^ 

Trhs hieUe wtch, dass ttdts mclit heutc xurde^ 

Em 5Hcss«r Sdtreclcn gcht durch metn Gebein' 

Mtcli mindert, dass es mtr ein in«idcr wollte sent, 

Goil selbsl sti eigen haben auf dci Erde' 

5 The role which political consciousness (in oni wide sense 
of the word) plays in leligiosity must be studied nt its source before 
one considers such derived phenomena as the oiganisntion of the 
religious communitj in the church or a religiously founded state 
In every leligion which does not wholly accept or reject life there 
IS a mixture of self-affirmation and self-denial The meaning of 
‘self’ in this sense, as we have seen in the first pait of the book, 
IS very broad An ethical religion finds the significance of life 
in mortifying the lower self for the sake of the higher But 
we still omit the ethical point of new and consequently also the 
different meanings which ma\ be given to the self Then there 
remains only the fundamental phenomenon that man, in regard to 
the highest meaning of existence, feels himself either as wholly 
receptive or as fighting for the reabzation of this value In religions 
terms either we are wholly subject to God’s grace or we side 
with Him and tiy to help the divine to a victory over the world 
of sin The pionounced natures of freedom who embody a creative 
will feel in themselves the divine spark, they are even capable of 
wrestling with God Thei do not submit to the cross but carry 
it to battle as a standard This consciousness of freedom may be 
so enhanced that all other gods aie devaluated compared to the 
God in one’s ownbreast ‘Have not you yourself completed every- 
thing, divinely glowing heart?’ It is not possible to consider here 
the wealth of symbols in which one might express this i elation 
of freedom and dependence, for one reason because this would 
necessitate our consideiing the ethical question But this much is 
certain, every proud elevation of man is finally beaten down by 
Fate And thus the heroic inspiration of man cannot be completed 
It ends in religions resignation and the eternal litany of humility i) 
') Of Kierkegaard op oit ‘The edification in the thought that opposed 
to God we are always in the wrong’ 
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‘For no man Bhall strive witli gods’ *) Indeed, perhaps noonc 
experiences the limits of human capacity more strongly than the 
man of power who is especially vnlnerable at this point 

The will to powei and hbeitv which tries to assert itself against 
the highest meaning of the world is recognizeable even on primitive 
levels of religion, in the concepts of a peculiar power of the soul 
which one seeks to increase by means of magic, cults and prayers 
The Daemon in one’s own bieast feels itself divine Out of these 
familiar phenomena thcie develops, upon a higher level, the con- 
ception of a religious ariStocraci which is elevated above the 
average man by means of merit oi grace or the combination of 
both Predestination, to be the object of God’s grace, or to feel 
oneself as His insti ument are onlj sotiological symbols which aim 
to express this consciousness of inner religious power But here 
again we find a unique dualism, namely that in spue of our 
personal responsibilit> onr powei is supposed to be inadequate 
to do anj thing, with the fooling of fieedom is intermingled a pious 
feeling of dependence One might tiy in vain to illuminate this 
religious dialectic by logical me ins which consider all that is con- 
ceptually contradictoiy as irreconcilcablc 

In like manner, prayer is originally a test of power which is 
designed to summon God’s assistance by means of magic Later 
proofs of spirit and force grow out of it It is not inconceiveablo 
to the religions mind that the belief, the fighting belief, if only 
it could be absolute, could foice miracles even from nature But 
this would necessitate a complete unity' of the soul, an ‘oi’, that 
IS, a mere doubt that something of this soit might be ‘beyond 
human powei ’, would destroy this power itself “ 1 beliei e he died 
because of this ‘or’” 2) 

The religious wars of former times, those struggles for the 
one tinth which should conquer the world, are incomprehensible 
to us modems, because we have too much of this ‘or’ It is 
wholly false to interpret them as mere political entei prises Con- 
versely, we have experienced that even today war could only 
be carried on with God on our side, that is, when ‘Dick le 
vent' inspires the fighters to the ultimate sacrifice *) Failure is 

Of also ‘Hypenons S<^tclsaMted ’ 

Bjoemson, Ueber die JSraft 1 Final scene 
*) Cf Feidmand Avenonus Baal 
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tlien all the more disastions since it signifies not onh pli's.tal 
weakness but the mnch more distressing fact of being fors iken b- 
God who should have gi\en us power 

This paradoxic il i elation of striving for power and religion 
finds its expression also in the fact that the state, is the legalli 
organized eoUeotive powei can neier be experienced by the religious 
man as final and ultimate Rather this txpe lecognizes a sphere 
of pouer which is not susceptible of political oigmisation This 
antinomj max ippcai in three forms (1) leligious consciousness 
revolts against the state with higher demands and transforms it 
Thus the recognition of individual human rights must finallj be 
reduced to the power of religious motives (2) The religious con- 
sciousness may, howexci, oppose to the state the orgiuisation of 
the specific religious coramnnitx, the church, is a higher value 
organisation, e«pecialh if the church embodies political as well as 
religious motives (3) And fin ill}, the religions consciousness max 
oppose the order of the stite because it limits spintnal freedom 
and seeks to interfeie bx the mechanical means of legil order 
with God’b grace which i& alone effectixe It lelteion is reallx 
dealing onlj with ‘souls’, the st ite has no poxi er over them And 
when this conception is dominant the political element must give 
way to the religious forces of the soul The spirit takes orders 
fiom noone 

To summarize we might express the relation between the 
religious txpe and the state as follows, that it moxes between two 
poles (corresponding to the extreme religions tjTies described above) 
between a religious conception of the state (as it is lecentl} found 
in Fichte and Hegel) which worships the state as the vessel of 
the most high, as a phxsical God, and a leligious anaichism 
which sees in just this will to power, atheism Beta ecu the two 
there is a third conception which views the chuich, as an oiiginall} 
purelx religionslx oriented regulation of life, as the most adequate 
and highest order of life 

Our problem here presents many antinomies The constant 
complication of historical relations obstructs our vision of the fun- 
damental pure structures The chuich in the highest sense must 
always be inxisible and unorganized For, the communitx in the 
highest life- meaning, does not admit of anx external ties But it 
IS never possible to isolate this religious meaning from the other 
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spheres of meaning out of which it grows And for this leason, 
the church as a visible institution must alwa\ s take an active part 
in economic, scientific and social lelations, partly from the desiie 
to give religious education, ind partly to ordei and regulate life 
from its natural and economic basis up to its spiritual heights 
The church, however, always finds itself confronted b> oiganized 
depaitments of life which have developed fiom the paitial moaning 
of the individual spheres of existence, as foi instance the family 
or the mundane state It cannot avoid rivalry with them The 
command to ‘rendei unto Caesai the things which are Caesar’s and 
unto God the things which are God’u' could onlj be easily carried 
out if the tuo spheres of meaning were entirely separate In reality, 
howeier, they intersect at a thousand points 

Tlie transcendent mjstic who wants to be independent of 
physical things mi} refuse to acknon ledge the state and feel himself 
at home in a community with the saints The immanent mystic, 
in accoi dance with an ethically purified ideal of humanit> will 
strive to fill the physical conditions of life with the highest moral 
content Beyond that, howevei, he does not need any organized 
community of belief For him, life itself is the place of w orship — his 
church The dualistic religions nature on the other hand is forced 
continuall} to renew the borderline between knowledge and belief as 
well as between state and chnrch The state for such a type, 
has only a limited function He too howevci knows that it is 
impossible to regulate real community only by means of final 
certitude For him the church is only a social but not an all- 
inclnsive form 

Thus the duality of his inner stiucture influences sociological 
relations also And heic again is reflected the unique dialectic 
of the religions sphere that it cannot be separated from the in- 
dividual regions of life and jet finds that any single region, just 
because it is only a single region, rather endangers than completes 
its meaning 


III 

Observation of specifically religious natures should bn\c 
long ago done away with the prejudice that processes of mo- 
tivation are alike in all men Of course religious natures in 
their decisive activity are determmed neither by considerations of 
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*), general praoticjil maxims, nor moral taste But one 
not sav that thej are always motivated bj the highest value ex- 
perience For, it 18 tine in everj tjpe that the actually experienced 
highest value is the decisive factor if there is freedom of choice *) 
The essential factor is that the motives ot religious men are based 
on the final value context, which not only determines their whole 
personal life but also the total meaning of the world In this 
way they arc related to the aesthetic tjpe which has achieved 
inner form, hecanse they act fiom their innermost he irts There is, 
however, this difterenoe that the religious tvpe places the salvation 
of the soul highei than its complete and hai monions development 
This means that he acts in accordance nith the expel lenced meaning 
of the world even if he must thereby moitify his fieshlv instincts 
and wholly conquer his lower impulses We cannot saj in general 
what makes up the highest value foi him, since it differs with 
different people Even the three basic leligious tjpes, which we 
have distinguished above and shall not take up in gi eater detail 
here, are different in this respect affirmation, negation or dnahstic 
evaluation of life hcfe color the motives The first is based on 
the feeling ‘E»i gutet Mensch vi setnem dmUen JDtange ist sich 
des ucMen Weges woJil beioussl' The second results from the 
mistrust of the limited values of life and also from the decided 
distiust of self the fundamental motive heie IS asceticism ®) Finall}, 
in the third case theie develops the careful inspection of one’s 
own motives to see whether thev ongmate in the higher or lower 
regions of the soul 

But the formal condition of a man who places his entire 
existence under the domination of the highest value which surrounds 
world and soul, ma} be said in general to be this that there 

>) Foi this reason we must not expect the related technical form of 
moUvntion for which the purpose is sufficiently legitimized by virtue of its 
utility and which asks only theoretically for the purposiveness of the means 

>) Of F Kiebergall, Fie predigen vnr dm modemen Menschen^ 
Tuebingen 1909 3rd ed esp p 91S on the motives and quiebves of people 

’) Joachim Wach, Der ErJoesmgsgedanle wid seme Deutung, Leipzig 
1922 — p 30 presents some fine psychological analyses of these types ‘It 
IS clear immediately that the enormous devotion and sacrifice presupposed 
by all great cultural achievement is not given by the self-affirmmg individuals 
but rather bom out of the depths of the urge for salvation, out of longing 
and love ’ 
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15 in him jl blessed fnlness which determines his ictn e or 
passive behavior In religions teiminologj , this presence of the 
highest world -value in individual consciousness is God’s grace 
And varying with man’s psychological stnictnre and the special 
situation it may influence him eithei as the highest intensifying 
motive which liberates the utmost power up to the point of sacri- 
ficing earthly life, or as a qnietive which results in patience or 
aqniescence in an unalterable value detei mination Fate can, there- 
fore, be spiiitually resisted by a very strong rebellious will, or be 
patiently endured in the guise of divine Piedestination Thus lusofai 
as Fate in the religions attitude is not giasped theoretically as 
mere causal connections between circumstances, but as the result 
of the highest value oidei of the world and in this way subjectively 
‘understood’ or at least divmed as meaningful. Fate is altered for 
the religious man into Piedestination Upon a primitive level it 
18 made compiehensible through anthropomorphic pictures On a 
higher level Piedestination is noiliing but innei guidance of man 
to wliatoier must be truly valuable to his perfection Similarly 
with prayer on the primitive level it is a magic means to inflnence 
the way of things m accordance with one’s own longing, on a 
higher mental level it is only a plea foi power to value And 
since subjective illusion changes nothing in the course of the woild, 
the effect of prayei lies only in the power which it gives to 
renounce one’s own life and accept *i given fate, or to maintain, 
even in spite of this fate, a belief in the highest value Prayer 
thus belongs in the context of soul cnltui e This finding of powei 

16 experienced by many people almost catastiophically as an upheaval 
of deepei life energies, it may' however consist in a quiet inner 
development of the soul The natuies of the fiist sort, ‘twice 
bom men’, 1 ) are then motivated by such experiences of upheaval 
The others — acquiescent souls — seem never to reach resolutions 
or decisions, but instead their activity is a spontaneous overflowing 
of divine spiritual forces This form of motivation one might call 
a ‘Daimonion’, which need not, as with Socrates, be restricted to 
warning *) 

>) Begbie, H Twice Born Men 

“) The distinction is elastic insofar as a period of latent religious 
feeling usually precedes this upheaval, just as qmet growth sometimes 
urges somewhere to deeds 



People who h'i\c once felt whit thcN cull 'gince', thiR snfmsion 
of the entire being with the highest mine, strive .igain ind iigain 
for its blessedness Thej consider their nppronoh to or retrcit 
from this condition is nearness to or distance from God Usually 
the ethieil o\porioncc accompanies it Then the latter is experienced 
as conscionsiioss of sin, gnilt and discord with God, and tlio 
former as a feeling of approbation, reconciliation ind salvation of 
the soul 

Finally in ill of this there is a factor which refers not to 
the siibjcctii ill of the soul but to the harmon> or discord of the 
world with the liighest valne demands of religions conscionsncss 
These attitudes to the woild are on the lower level (whore 
too thei aie religions) optimism and pessimism On the higher 
level thoi determine the degree of diiinitv or e irthlinesi, sanotitj 
or impietj of the total world-course But tlio nnifjing function 
of religious behivior is ilwa^s the affirmation of the highest total 
value of existence, whcthei opposed to the aetnallj experienced 
course of the world or through a deeper interpretation of it, wlicther 
in finding God or conquering the world, whether b> surrender to 
present fate or m inner elevation aboie ita externalit> and indifference 
for laluc He who has quieth acquiesced, is well as he who 
pasBionatelj resists, m ly be religious, for, both find in their behavior 
spiritual salvation and thus power 

The purest examples of these religious motivating forms are 
found in mjsticisni and pietism, where rcligioush interested self- 
anal} sis and psicholog} reach their climax To elucidate this 
statement I cite the biographi of Jung-Stilling, whicli offcis a wealth 
of examples for the unique strnctuie of rcligiousl} determined 
decisions of life With Stilling, its basic form is marked]} quiescent 
Man IS net to act but God in and througli him ‘He expected a 
sign from the Heavenl} Fathei for, since his motive for study was 
pure belief, he could follow his own will in nothing ' But this 
distrust of one's own ‘sinful’ nature is now mixed, in the pietism 
of the eighteenth century with an almost impersonal interest in one's 
own impulses, which often enough are charged to God’s account 
'It would be terrible if God put impulses and interests in m} soul 
which his predestination forbade me evei to satisf} ’ Nowhere 
does one see moie clcail} than in Jung-Stilling that this t}’pe of 
motivation may coexist with objective immorality Stilling con- 



tinuall} let God pa\ Lis debts’) His maniages weie alw’a}'8 con- 
tracted undei the influence of an impulsive emotion, winch he 
blamed on God’s causality Later, when the lationalistic trait in 
him became stronger, ho himself judged these decisions as ‘impious’, 
‘foi it 13 the highest duty of a Christian to test under the guidance 
of piedestination eveiy step and especiall}' the choice of a spouse 
accoiding to the rules of sound reason and propiiety, and when 
this has been done sufficiently, to await God’s blessing Thus 
religion and love were combined m his wife’s hjsterical whims 
Neither her patents nor Stillmg know anj thing of all this They 
looked upon it as divine revelation and effect, and followed ’ 
And even later, Stilling always prided himself on having ‘in the 
main done nothing to determine or decide his fate ’2) 

The same basic type reappeais in a much purer form in the 
Herrnhuter of a higher older, in the Monologues of Schleiermacher 
But I should liavo to analyze the entiie book to piove that this form 
of ‘introspection’, which is diiccted to the infinite element m one’s 
own soul, leads to veia unique consequences in the form of 
motivation We are in dangei of putting all this on a par uith 
the aesthetic humanity of his coutemporaiies But the totalitj of 
which Schleiermacher speaks hcie is whollj different ‘There is 
no action in me that I can full} contemplate when it is isolated, 
or which I could call a whole Ever} action shows me my whole 
being, nothing is divided ’*) The controlling factor here is the 
reduction of all action to an mnei action, to a total self-determination 
in the religions sense 

There is an ethics which corresponds to this unique form of 
motivation We have alieady indicated, and shall develop in greater 
detail in the following part of the book (111), that to evei} spheie 
of life there is a coi responding onesided and specific ethic', but 
that the total norm, morality is a whole, never appeals except in 
a religious meaning-context Metaph} sically speaking, moraliW is 
harmony of the individual with the highest uorld- meaning which 
he IS capable of grasping In a religious metaphor it is God’s ]oy in 
man or the being made in the image of God (ufJolcoOiq t(5 {^sco) 

’} ‘Who was it then who awakened the heart of this fnend just when 
it was necessary?' 

*) Read with this attitude the entire original 

>) Slonologeti, onginnledition p 24 
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Just J 8 WO liavo, besides the induiduil t\])cs and fhtir specific 
lebgiositj, outlined abstract!} Iho religions t}po as a spcciil form, 
it 13 also possible to designate the nniqnc foim in nhicli spcci- 
ficall} religiously oiicntcd ethics appears For, this proces*! in 
the sonl, which is the object of a special methodological culture 
and aims at salvation, is different from grasping the highest i alnc 
in the competition of individual a alues of life Tlicre is a oneness 
or receptivity for tlie highest into the sonl IVc call it purity 
Wlion the share of diiine giace (bejond the achicacment of man 
himself) IS strongh emphasized, thcic remains as the final meaning 
of India idual soul cnltnrc onl} to keep the vessel pure for 
both pain and happiness — ‘whoever fulfills his dcstinj is greeted 
by both ’ 


IV 

Without the mjster} of individuation there could be no religion 
The most solitara and the ill-comprehcnsia e confront c ich otlicr in 
religiosit} as subject ind object And for this reason the most uniqnc 
of experiences, indeed peril ips identic il uith the experience of 
Fate 18 to be wholl} alone We need not theieforc make the 
presupposition that the significance of the norld-mcaning is multi- 
form But caerj’one experiences it in Ins own waa and oven one 
has his own God It uonld be impossible to count the number of 
tjpes which result from the differentiation of the religious attitude 
But several mam guiding lines maa be drawn We cannot here 
classif} the historical!} given icligions according to their often 
very complex motives In such attempts there is iicccssniila a 
reprehensible dilettantism if one starts foi instance with the a estiges 
of earlier leligions and then imaginatiac pictures instead of trjing 
to re-liae such life s} stems from within £acn high-sounding names 
are not exempt from such reproach Wc attempt something more 
possible the anal} sis of the kinds of religious behavior insofar 
as the} are comprehensible from the subject’s experiential structure 

As in all previous tjpes we ciiphasize the distinction between 
cieativit} and receptivit} Some people form their own icligion 
and others merelj accept it The highest form of the fiist tj-pe 
IS the loligious creative spirit, the savior or piophet aiho experiences 
a new revelation of the highest aalue within himself and if he is 
also a social nature — tries to inspire others The ‘others’ however, 
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if tliej are piireh leceptive become the followers of tiadition, the 
orthodox, who believe something to be sacred merel}' because it 
alwaj s has been believed to be so and who answer each departure 
from the old values with the cry ‘Crucify him'' The growth of 
Protestantism has shown what tremendous cultural crises maj 
develop if free rein is given to the peisonal religious strivings of 
everjhodj i) Eveiy orthodox 8\stem, however, teaches how, with 
the pissing of oiiginal religious expeiiences, an entire religion ma} 
die and leave behind onlj an empt) husk of power, a collection 
of meaningless symbols 

This distinction is closelC appioached by anothei The followers 
of historical religion correspond to tiaditionalists, metaphj'sicists 
and mj sties, to representatives of a personal religion Anyone who 
appioaches religion through histoiy, which then is of course the 
historj of salvation, demands an exteinal revelation whether supei- 
natnral oi thought of as a spiritual superiority The lepresentation 
of a religious type,- the realization of the ‘model’ is to him an 
ecsential factor in the process of salvation Thus A Ritschl puts 
the leligious emphasis on the historical Christ But anyone who 
forges his own way to God is inclined to devaluate the historical 
and to substitute the eternally present valuations the moial or 
the lational as bridges -to God *) Intermediary levels aie con- 
ccivcable between the two hpcs 

Hole a third point of view enters in All viluo experience 
IS related to objective contexts, and foi this leason depends to a 
verj high degree on theoretic insight As we have seen, these 
objects might bo due to pioductive imagination, which, howevei, 
must be guided by some mental giving of meaning Religions 
behavior is never stimulated meiely b\ the raw matenal of life, 
blit alwajs presupposes partial value experiences and formations 

>) For, the fundamental factor in Protestantism, if one follows its 
results through 400 years, is the liberation of the individual mine system 
And this development, and not so much the socalled capitalism, is the cause 
of the last great cultural ciises For, since this individualization, no 
truly comprehensive synthesis has followed All great problems of life must 
he solved first on the rehgious plane And this new synthesis is the task 
of Protestantism for the future 

*) Cf Lessing ‘Accidental historical truths can never become the 
proof of necessary logical truth’ — and Fichte ‘The metaphysical hut 
nfever the historical is our salvation ’ (Works V 485) 
bpranger, Types of men 
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of mnning wliicli irc rclntcd b^ it to i higlicst nnd fiinl objcrt 
In othrr words Hcfore tlio religions cuponenci* ippcirsthtre nui«t 
nlwn\s bo giicn .i specific direction of rae'iniiig, whether theorctK, 
economic, aesthetic or \U three of them ci'mbined and elcv ittd to 
the soci il morning contexN 

If one hears this ilw i\s in mind one m i\ iho cl issif% rcligioiie 
nitnrcs according to the region which w is the «tirting point or 
which fired the interest to the highest \ line or rcierciiec IJsii ilh 
listed here — and Max Mueller >) his cl issificd icligions on this 
basis — no Nature, lliiminiti, ind the Iiidiiidual Anioiie who 
Ins followed 0111 discussion must admit the inideiiiiiei oi this 
liistoiicil cl issific ifion fiom the pnrtl\ sistemitic point of slew 
Tor, it is left entireh nndceidid whether nature is memt in its 
theoretic, economic or aesthetic bicnifieinee Theic is a sa't 
difference between i pnraituo 'im-w orshippcr and i Spinora or a 
Sliiftcshnri The first prn* ihoic all to the life-prcsming power 
of nature, the second worships its ration ilit\, the third its hcanU 
The E ime is true of hum init\ md the self A religion in i\ be 
rooted m loie or in expressh politic il and jndiei il motives 1 
cite hero the n ition il religious of w ir Indeed it m i\ ere itc a 
world of gods fiom the idcil of hum in hcintv If one finds the 
highest in oneself, then with this mvsticism of inner cxptnciuo 
there ilwivs remiins the question of whether it embodies theoretic 
or aesthetic ti nts, or those of ethical sclf-conqiiesl, purification and 
Fclf-deification Therefore it seem® more lecni ite to repl ice tlic 
crude object bv the mcntil region in whose form ition ind meaning 
it becomes the occasion of religions experience Thus in in ahslr vet 
differentiation one mnst cirofnlh no*ice whether a religiositv or 
objective icligion is prcdomimnth thtoritic, economic, aesthetic, 
social 01 political Indeed even within i histone ilh given religion, 
which alwavs shows i definite svnthcsis of these onesided value 
directions, there are different interpretations of its meaning The 
lationilism of the ciglitLcntli centurj reduced the Christi in God of 
love to a God of trath and I iw The Pniitans avowed i God of 
battle, Schiller longed for the gods of Greece and Klinger sought 
Christ on Olv mpns Ilcri von Rochow, on his side maint iins th it 

*) Cf The Gifford lectures on natural, pbjrsical, anthropological and 
ps}chological religion 
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Chnst IS the most useful idea foi mauhind that is found on earth, 
and finally one may do business with the Christian God as formerly 
people had political dealings witb Him 

"We have philosophieal agnostics and social workers side bv 
Bide in modern Protestantism with political preachers and aesthetic 
enthnsi ists Not the idea by itself but the meaning context in which 
it appears is thus decisive foi the classification of religions types 

Further classifications aie possible according to tho rhjthm 
and method of religious experience There are some people whose 
entire li\es are accompanied by religion as with a quiet obbligato, 
Schlciermacher for instance, and othcia who go thiongh religious 
excitement and depression like the majoritj of ecstatic mystics In 
^ome, as ue saw, the religious process is continuous, in others it 
appe irs catastrophically as a sudden rebirth i) One is suddenly 
seized bj God, another tnes to grasp him, that is, he applies a 
methodical culture to Ins soul m older to create in himself the 
experience of God -fiome people view everything religiously, even 
cverjdaj things, others pass though both religious and seemingly 
indifferent peiiods They set apart Sunday as a special day in 
their lixes With this rhythm of experience there are also partially 
connected such contiasts as that of supernaturalism and the immanent 
point of view which wo "reduced above to the degiee of opposition 
beta con active value demands and surrender to the higher value 
context which is offered 

Finally, let us consider the question of how the distinction 
between the symbol of the highest peisonal and impel sonal uorld 
principles is structurally determined Beligions expeiiencs as a 
mental occurrence necessaiily takes place in a person But it is 
not neeessaiy to reduce its oiiginator to a personal power One may 
confront the woild reverently without comprehending its meaningful 
context as the personality of God The conception of self which 
IS connected with the essence of personality has a limitation which, 
to some people, seems to make it appear inadequate of the highest 
The personality of God is only a symbol of the way in which the 
spiiitnal IS accessible to man The religious tendency which tries 

*) Cf also James's classification into sanguine and melancholic, whose 
structural prmciple however is not qmte dear Further typical distinctious 
are made in my Psychologte des Jugendalters especially ch XIV Types 
of the youthful feeling of Me 
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above all to 'andentand' tho ontire world complox as moanlngfol 
from the highest point of vioir, urges us to assume a person of 
Infinite valne'fnlness as tho world principle, oven though tho tlicoretic 
antinom}' between personality and infinl^’ cannot bo ovorlookod. 
But there is also a 'selfleuness' which intoiprots the eoune of 
the world outside of all soolological eatcgorios of personal inter- 
oourse One may, finall)*, lovo ono's fate and honor it as 'destiny' 
without thinking of it as derived from an antbropomorphio will 
to value Just one thing alarays appears as tho heart of personalism, 
that it is our dn^* to give necessity n moaning and reooiva it into 
the valne world of our snbjeotivi^' as if it had boon expressly 
formed for onr highest destmy. Then God is nothing bnt the 
highest personal meaning 'giving element in ns. — Anyone who 
says however that the world is meaningless only says so beeauso 
of a deeply disappointed expectation of moaning And this too 
offers a genidne religions type which we shall take up in eonelnsion. 

V 

We may imagine a religions attitude in which the highest 
experience of valne arlsn from the rejection of a supposedly highest 
valne whidi tries to foree itself upon tho soul. If Inner agreement 
is denied to the highest value of the esperiential context then wo 
have before ns a pathology of tho valno life which we can no 
longer treat hy onr pej-ehology of meaning. This phenomenon Is 
oalled, in religions terminology, 'sin against the Holy Ghost’. It 
is qnlte another Uiing If tho transmitted highest meaidiig of the 
sodal environment is attacked from a longing for and divination 
of something even higher. This is only apparently Inellgions. For, 
in the form of a fight against present religion we find a higher 
religiosity which, so to speak, wonld only try to reject the name 
whidi has been nsed in vaiiL One may bo irreligions doe to a 
speonlative desire for knowledge, to a materialistie passion for 
enjoyment, to aesthetle Uluslonlsm or to n weak surrender to the 
praoHoe of human life. Here too we are dealing with disguised 
reli^odtieB of a simpler level whidi do not understand themselves. 
One may, however, be IrreligionB expresdy from rdigionB mottves. 
As a role this contains a rejeoHon of the traditional rdigion of 
a enltnral oirble: 
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‘What rehgion do I avow’ None of all those 

■Which thon namest. And why none? Because of religion ’ 

The positivistic movement with its rejection of transcendental religion 
has nevertheless cieated a new sociologically and immanentlv founded 
religion of humanity Thus as early as Comte and later with Guyau 
m his book L’ It rehgion de L’ Avenir, and with Nietzsche it can 
bo clearly felt that their irreligion only strives toward a higher 
religion of powci and of prond hnmanitj', just as his amorality 
strives toward a higher morality 

Bnt this inner opposition is rooted stiU moie deeply if it is 
not shmulated in given forms of religion bnt is born from the 
evpcnence that the world, measured against onr highest value 
demands, is meaningless Bnt this too does not imply a denial of 
religion itself, bnt only the completely resigned letreat into silent 
subjectivity From what has been said, it follows that atheism 
need not be irreligious For, the sjmbol of God does not necessaiily 
belong to the phenomenal appearance of religion Atheism is of an 
independent interest only when it denies not God bnt the meaning 
of the world Even then it has a specifically leligious factor 
namely a silent protest against something which one cannot wholly 
escape, oi a sorrow foi something which one has lost with gieat 
pain lean Paul once hbld the illogicabty of atheism before his 
sonl by playing with the idea that there is no God His Rede 
des Men Chnstus tom WeUgeiaeude herdb, dass lein Gott sei^) 
IS for him only an emotional testimony to his unconquerable belief 
Thus there is generally some belief, even in genuine atheism, at 
least a belief in one’s own absolute subjective God who has de- 
throned all othei gods 

We are now confionted by the last question of religiosity 
what happens when in the innermost heart of a man every value 
certainty is lacking? In this lies the complete renunciation of 
the religious attitude If it is based upon pure suffering and 
subjective flaccidity then it does not found anv type But even 
this can finally become the consciously willed philosophy of life 
nihilism, oven practical relativism (which must not be confounded 
with the merely theoretic indecision as to how one shall found 
values intellectually) assert that life has no meaning But one 


«) Selected works Berlin 1847 Vol Vlil p 336 
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must examine tins statement more closely A man o£ tbis tjpe 
maj state Ins conviction in all honesty, though how far it is 
possible to complete the ronnd of even a single da\ nith siirh a 
belief IS questionable And it almost seems as if caen this ‘con- 
fession’ contains a sort of deepest blessed certitude Anyone nho 
cm no longer call a God his onn gnes himself over to the devil 
And Ins essence is not real xalnc indifference but i value reversal 
Onh if some one could bj}; ‘there exists no genuine value’, 
could irrcligion have taken entire possession of him But no such 
m,in exists 



PART III 

CONSEQUENCES FOR ETHICS 




1 

THE ETHICAL PROBLEM 


A ps^ cliological investigation has neither the right nor the capa- 
J-jt.- citj to make ethical valne- judgments It considers the structure 
of tjpes only in i elation to their inner legality, and never from 
tlic point of view of then moral lalne status And if, in the 
prcreding section, we occasionally touched npon the ethical region 
it w IS because moralitj* too has its psj chology There we judged 
the moral value by popnlu standaids which imply certain value 
accents in the woids and idioms themselves 

But wo cannot bo satisfied with this if only because some 
readers have probably missed the specifically moral as a seventh 
tipe For, it 18 cnatomari, especially among the followers of Kant, 
to lank the moral with the logical and aesthetic As early as 
PJa+o we find the Ideas the Good, the Tme and the Beautiful 
together tlie Good being the highest Others add as a fourth the 
religious idea of Holiness But no mattci how differently the relation 
between the three or four ideas is conceived, it is eveiy where 
assumed that ethics constitutes a specific class of values 

Our conception departs from this traditional one, and its center 
IS that morality docs not represent a special sphere of life, bnt 
only a foim which miy or may not be felt in all spheres >) To 
follow this tram of thought one must, however, remember that in 
0111 investigation we always begin with tho most elementary meaning 
directions The factoi which we have called ‘political’ does not 
entire!}’ explain the complicated structure of tho state Similarl}, 
we must not expect th it the factor w hich we designated as the 

‘) It cannot snrpnse us that a clooe relation between morality and 
religion may appear in the result (cf p 79fi) The moral values share w ith 
the religious a character of finality and totality And when we go h ick 
from the values which the soul posits to the value of the soul thus achieved 
in the world order, the moral indeed resides m the religious 
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elementan meaning of morahtj should be identical with anj histori- 
cal!}' given ‘ 8} stem of morals’ Instead we must here create the 
pre-conditions by which we can finally understand even the most 
complex phenomena of morality 

To this end we shall proceed again, in accordance with our 
isolating and idealizing method, to develop the moral element by 
means of i gradual composition of the meaningful factors which 
go to make it up 

A few prcliminar} definitions are necessary The expression 
‘value’ has man} different meanings, the most comprehensive of 
which includes all of the following three special interpretations 
V7e may designate as ‘value’ (1) a value essence i e a qualitatively 
determined geneial species of value, such as the economic, moral 
or specifically religions Opposed to these value essences are two 
forms of actualized valnes namel} (2) the realization of a value 
in a material object (or process) which, besides its other qualities 
ma} participate in a value essence so that the latter ‘appears’ m 
it (the object of value), and (3) the actnalization of value in a 
leal ps}chological subject as an expenence of valne or m act of 
evaluation, in which too some value essence maa bo present The 
t-rm ‘lalue direction’ may be used to express this latter meaning, 
1 0 the constant determination of evaluation according to its species 

‘Values’ of a personalit}, unless fnrtbei qualified, mean the 
iinitar}' phenomenon that a graded complex of value du-ections has 
taken root in the constant value disposition of a real subject 
IVithin this meaning one ma} also speak of the valne constitution 
or the person’s total value-direction Then one means the gradations 
of values in the constant value dispositions of a being, perhaps 
we might even include here the single real spheres of objects to 
which hiB value-estimation is peimanentl} directed 

One might further distinguish between value determination of 
character and of behavior The first consists in the enduring valne 
form which is present in the person’s character above all in his 
‘attitude’ which is an essential valne set, the second consists of 
the individu il decisions which he makes under the influence of fate 
and environment These decisions are subjected, in himself and 
in the judgments of others, to certain valne points of view The 
real individual evaluation or the habitual value direction which 
guides man’s self-determination I shall call ‘motive’ In this chapter 
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we shall piinoipallv confine ourselves to that foim of personality 
evaluation whose ciiticism is directed to the self-determination of 
behavior and character, that is, the formation of motives The 
unique quality of a motive, in contrast with the feelings preiiousl}'' 
so beloved in ethics is that it includes the general value essence, 
the individual act of will and the intended real object of value 
(or at least the conceived result) Insofar, howevei, as the decisive 
factor IS not the leal object itself but the essentially determining 
species of value (the first-named factor) ethical judgment, as Max 
Scheler has decisively proved in opposition to Kant, is freed from 
the individual purposes of man in the actual world and transfened to 
the value essences which influence his attitude Foi, it is the 
general value essence which classifies in a definite value region 
both the decision and the aim It does not always depend on 
man and it is at present ethically unimportant whether the intended 
icsult (the aim) is really achieved by means of the expedients 
chosen in accordance with causal laws >) When we saj that the 
moral \alue character is dependent on the kind and height of the 
lalne essence which plajs the decisive role in the motivation of 
a man, we mean that the highest value which can be experienced 
bj a personalitj' is identical with his moial value Moiality, then, 
18 self-determination ot personal character nnd behavior through 
tiic highest value Granting this seemingl} simple and obvious 
theory only two questions remain open (1) whethei man alw'ays 
voluntarily strives toward the objectively*) highest value, and 
(2) whether this form of unopposed striving toward value is 
the rule 

We shall see that neithei the first nor the second is inv iriablj 
the case And since it is not always true, it cannot be considered 
as the decisive criterion of morabty Consequent!} Kant was right 
in seeing the specific moral factor of consciousness in the noimative 
one, 1 e the experience of duty 

We appioach this conclusion b} means of a preliminarj tiain 
of thought Assuming that there were a being capable of ex- 
pel lencing only one kind of value, for instance the economic (that 

>) Sometjr moreover considers a certain incapacity for thought, a moral 
failing, indeed even in law ignorance is considered no excuse (But for the 
time being I shall not consider this standard) 

») Objective in the critical sense developed on p 7 
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IS the value of utility) there would actually be no desHiij for liim 
except that of seeking the maximum of ntilit^ ‘And if it is his 
urge it 18 his duty’’ The aim which he strives for is unqualifiedh 
identical with what he could demand fiom himself At most one 
could only maintain that a kind of specific failure in duty occurs 
if the person is satisfied with a ntihty lesser than the highest 
attainable one Laziness, wastefulness and indiffeience are terms 
of disparagement which one could apply to such a Bub]ect, but 
not lovelessness, foi instance, because according to our assumption 
he IS incapable of social value expeiience If, on the other hand 
we picture a being whose valne experiences are limited to those 
which we have called social, and if we assume fnithei that such 
a being could exist by love alone, he would have no duty except 
that of love and must be called moral in proportion as he follows 
this highest command of his nature 

But these are mere constructions Man is not one of those 
cieatures who live only in one class of values Different experiences 
of valne meet in his consciousness and there is thus a conflict not 
only in regard to the ;ank- order of values of the same class but 
also in regard to different classes of value Values which belong 
to the achievements of cognition may conflict in the development 
of life with those of politics, the egoistic-economic with the social, 
and the religious with the aesthetic etc 

Before following this problem fmther let us construct a human 
being who comprises all the value directions, and whose attitude 
and behavior are equally and simultaneousty determined bj all of 
them Such a being would still be a man but, within the limits of 
humanity, he would be universal — ‘would be called Sir Microcosm ’ 
This Faust-like nature would live in the completeness of his value 
tendencies and wholly fulfill his destiny only when he simultane- 
ously satisfied all his mental urges to the highest degree One 
could not speak here of duty, except of dntj to universality and 
snperhumanity 

Thus, neither the wholly onesided valne personality nor the 
manysided one offers any problem The fundamental ethical pheno- 
menon, then, appears only in a being who is both manysided and 
limited In man’s mental structure there are many value directions 
The limitation of his psychic and physical powers does not allow him 
to live in all of them simultaneously to the highest degree, but. 
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on the contrary, his value tendencies limit each othei and peihaps 
fuithermoie belong to diffeient levels 

We may express the result of this consideiation as follows 
specificallj ethical experience oiiginates in conflict Conflicts are 
not unique phenomena in the context of moral life but they are 
the pre-conditions of ethical expenences Two more factors must 
be added, howevei Secondly, as long as only subjective values 
pirticipate in self-determination, the decision to follow the highest 
in a conflict would onlj' have subjective value If theie is to be 
an objective moral standard, then the objective value and not only 
the chance hereditj- and environment of the experiencing subject 
must be decisive Ethics is always based upon a comparison of 
objective (valid) values Thudly, we have from the outset reduced 
the objective valne, in contrast to tlie subjective one, to a normative 
lav of evaluation The objective valne is not alwajs seen in the 
exponential context as an easilj affirmed instinctive one, but the 
charactciistic foim 'of its appearance in consciousness is, instead, 
the experience of dut> This is tine of everj kind of objective 
viluo, but especially of moral values since these ma\ be most 
purely cognized in conflict Thus one recognizes the ethical bj 
the normitive character with which it stamps the higher or the 
highest objective value in a conflict of values 

• It might be objected to the first point that the values not only 
conflict with one another but might unite to form value complexes 
of an ethical character Thus, foi instance, it is characteristic of 
the values of iitilitj to arrange or subordinate themselves to a 
higher value species The social and political value too might unite 
with the primary classes of value, as we have alreadi shown in the 
types that the other kinds of value aie not wholly excluded but are 
instead in a subordinated relation within the specific stiuctme IVe 
giant the validity of this objection But just the last point made 
shows that in such cases the equality of the value« has been abo- 
lished and a ranking has taken place in the sj nthesis Thus there 
has preceded a conflict which has been tcmporanlj solved by the 
specific ethics of the type in question It is inconoeiveablc however 
that different valne diieetions should appear in a niture in equal 
strength or that they should be equally decisne for behavior ») 

1) If anyone were to cite here Schiller’s well-known wavering between 
‘moral’ and aesthetic culture, between the dutiful and the beautiful 'ouli, 
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Furthermore we mamtamed that the objective value, hj means 
of its normative character made itself most clearly felt in con- 
sciousness And within every individual class of values we had 
to distinguish between subjective and objective valncs The speci- 
iically economic \alne experience of an individuality, foi instance, 
need not necessaiilv coincide with the objective economic value 
One cannot say once md foi all what is the content of the objectively 
economicallj valueable, disregarding for the moment the economics 
of society One can only say that the objective value is the 
economic value which is grasped according to the act of evaluating 
economically and accoiding to norms, that is, all present goods 
which are valued in accordance with the economic piinciple The 
same is tiue of the other regions of value The subjective and 
objective cognitive values do not coincide, an aesthetic experience 
need not be, in the fullest and highest sense, aesthetic, and the 
leligion of happiness is not the same as the religion of the Good 
Thus within one class of values we find evaluations which are 
made in accordance iiith and in opposition to norms 

If now we suppose that in conscionsness different value- 
experiences which are mercli subjective coincide and influence both 
attitude and behavior, the subjective decision will naturally be made 
in the direction of the value which is expenenced as highest But 
the genuine objective value c^n asseit itself in the fomation of 
motives only when it is chaiacterized by the impressive experience 
of duty Ethical duty in this case designates in the conflict of 
diffeient values, the highest objective one Eien in these situations 
of conflict a normative law is active But we must not define its 
content by means of the legality which dominates a single class 
of values, for, it demands a specific synthesis of different and 
partly conflicting value-directions which aie of varying ranks The 
normative law which regulates individual consciousness might be 
called the value law of life itself Moiality is nothing but the 
world-law effective in our breast which presciibes for us a valuable 
form of our own subjectivity 

So we agree with Kant that the decisive cnterion of morality 
lies in the expeiience of duty which distinguishes from other 

the obvious answer would be that in the very designation there is an 
implied ranking and that Sidiiller acknowledged tins himself when he ranked 
highest a kind of duty to the heantifnl 
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motivating factors the objectively highest value-direction We do 
not denv that occasionally a man may voluntai ilv be in accordance 
with the ‘Good’ But then it is not deal, either to him oi to 
otheis, whethei ho would maintain the same diicction under stiongcr 
temptations What the oveieoming of temptation is foi the ethical 
expel lential world, namely the proof of loyalty to what is moi il 
even in a conflict of impulses, becomes for the ethical theory, 
the ciiterion of morility The moral factor is recognized by its 
noimitivity The noim does not cieate values but legnlates their 
influence in experiencing consciousness 

We shill leave to the fourth and fifth chapters the final diffi- 
cult! , namelj the question whether the moral norm enters into 
,iin ’•andom and undeveloped ronseioiisness as real expeiience and 
rliither one might morally demind something which is not even 
coiitiivod of in the experiential structure of the man in question 
Schcler has characterized this problem in the distinction of ideal 
and normative (i e jmpprativo) dut> i) 

Up to tins point we hivo only sketched the general essence 
of ctiiic! The most important lesult foi us is that the moral docs 
not 1 epresent a content of life which goes bej ond the value regions 
that are known to ns, but that it means instead the legnlation of 
these values with a yi<*w to that which, if we snbjcct oui attitude 
and behavior to their command of duty, gives the highest value 
to our personalitj Morality is this recogntscahle as the command 
of duty which added io the value content of life Butmiegard 
to iH content it is the personal dnection to the highest objectne value 
which completes out being when we intend it 

This however is onlj to state the problem We must ask 
further whethei ciiteiia can be given which justify the normativitj 
of one value direction rathei than anothei 

It was at first doubted whether value-expenenoes of different 
classes, as foi instance the aesthetic and the economic are commen- 
siiiable, that it is ridiculous to ask which is greitei eight: yaids 
of length or six degiees of warmth We shall not scoff at this 
objection but must say that the value-directions meet in the same 
consciousness and can be compared in their significance foi the 
unitary self as a mental centei One cannot express then com- 


op cit p 187 
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parabiht} in a scale of unities (as Meinong has attempted) but one 
may assert the ‘preference* foi one species of a alne or one value* 
complex lather than another Gan this preference be reduced to 
simple principles of choice? In the process of our investigation 
vre must ask first of all whether the attitudes (that is the value 
classes) can be expressed in a graded rank order, or whether onl} 
wholly concrete valuations can be measuied with one another or 
whether — and this is the intermediary possibilitv — certain value- 
complexes are always and eveiy where preferable to others, and 
finally' whether normative preference is still somehow dependent 
on the individualized structure of the soul where this moral act 
of evaluation takes place 

To approach these difficult questions a little more closely It 
IS necessary to ascertain on what principles the present ethical 
value-sy'stems (in the form of theories as well as actual facts) are 
founded Then it will be easier to take np the fundamental prin- 
ciples of evaluation In the followmg chaptcis we shall, therefore, 
analy'ze, in -iccoi dance with the same procedure which we have 
applied to the types, the mental factors which are contained in a 
‘morality’, that is, in a habitual and final system of ethical values 
which may even have been formed into maxims 



2 

THE ONESIDED SYSTEMS OF ETHICS 


T lie ethical problem would-be greatly simplified if it were possible 
to emphasize one class of values as the specificall} moial one 
or Cl en to redncc all othei values to it as the finally affirmed one 
This attempt has actually been made uith every class of value, 
not onlv in theory but also in ethical practice There aie there- 
fore as many onesided si stems of ethics as theie are attitudes, so 
11 e need onli to summarize ivhat u e have said about each attitude 
in regard to its specific ethics 

1 Corresponding to the economic tipe is the utilitarian system 
of ethics <) It icpicsents an attempt to i educe all values to those 
of utilitj that IS, to make everything fundamentally subserve 
mainlainance of life and adaptation to environmental conditions The 

la regard to terminology I mention that I understand by Hedonism 
the theory uhich regards the feelings [i e the feeluigs of pleasant ami 
unpleasant] as the solo entena of morality, ginte regardless of whether 
pleasure is viewed as the accompaniment of the act or the reflex effect of 
the result By Utilitarianism I mean that system of ethics which sees the 
only motive of purposive behavior in i nines of utility and thus correlates 
the moral and the useful It is secondary whether one refers to one’s owai 
use or the benefit of society (Egoism plus Altruism equals ollective 
utilitannnism) Endaomonism on the other hand seeks the entenon of 
morahty in the total satisfaction-fnlfilling value and meaning which is 
reflected from the result of activity guided by value to the subject and 
the formation of his motives As many levels of Eudaemouism are ctm* 
ceivable as there are levels of numan total satisfactions Energism is a 
kind of Eudaemonism which finds the moral factor in the act and its value 
content itself and not necessarily in the actual result — AH these forms 
of economic ethics confront the ethics of duty, the latter starts from a 
different point of view but maj ^finally coincide to some extent with the 
higher forms of Eudaemonism as soon as the thought is added that the 
ultimate satisfaction of man is found in being and domg what he oiigiit 
to be and do 
Siirnnffor, Tipos of men 


17 
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apparently discordant moral CMiluntion m tlic histoncnllj gnen 
sjstoms of morals is liarmonized, b\ a theoretic proccduic of trins> 
lation, vitli the accepted fundamental piinciplcs And to this end 
classic models are used Just is the Epicurean concen cd of morality 
as a kind of bilincc of happiness, the) make heic a balance 
of iitilitj It has been shown, foi instance, th it anti-social behai lor 
IS injurious to the agent himself just like error and dishonesty 
CoUcctiic iiiilitaiianism deielops if ci'cnone acts iii accoi dance 
nith his own benefit bnt is also foiccd to consider the good of 
others for his own sake As a rule this is reduced to a biological 
foundation of impulses and instincts Consnence is finnlh repre- 
sented as an inlieritcd social instinct which contnins nnconscions 
pnrposii cncss Tims there seems to ippcar a connected, strictly 
logical system of moials in which, through the whole cvoliitionan 
process, utility is always the criterion of genuine evaluation 

And indeed the prevailing si stem of mor ils not only condones 
but demands the stining for one’s own good If anyone neglects 
hi9 own life, his house, his clothes or his business, society usnally 
blames him Onl\ m .i communiti of rcclnsos, of beggar monks 
01 of ascetics would the moi il judgment be diftercnt Economic 
egoism may tliciefore belong imoiig the posituc ethical a allies 
There only remains to ask whcthei it can, alone and to an unlimited 
extent, be called moral 

The answer must be in the negative And this because of 
the simple consideration that utiliti is not essentially a final bnt 
onh an inteimedian lalue The maintainance of life is a co»(f(f/o 
Sine qita non for the actualization of all other values And con- 
sequently economic values arc always to a certain degree the most 
urgent bnt not the liighest >) In PI ito there is a statement made 
by Socrates to the effect that docfois cure people without askiug 
whether it is a good thing that they should live And really it 
IS always a question what is the worth of life, which is preserved 
by economic means If life in itself, icgaidlcss of how one lues, 
is an independent value then of conisc economic \ allies are final 
But civilized ethics has piogicsscd be^ond this point of view The 
man who can in ceitain circumstances i enounce life in oidei to 

') Gossen's law of final utility winch has been evolved ont of an 
isolated economic theoi^ of lalnes, grades wathiu the economic the kinds 
of needs only in accordance with their urgency 
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create a mental value is no longei ntilitaiiau, oi better ho is so 
only to the degieo in which he is capable of fulfilling his highest 
value destmj The values of utilit} point then toward an ethical 
value of its own, and from this onlj is the ethical character 
reflected onto the economic region also 

2 Con esponding to the theoretic type is not the ethics of 
truth (tins being instead a bianch of the social ethics) but the 
ethics of gencial legaliti Its essence is the formation of behavioi 
into a closed s} stem, the achievement of innei conseqnentiality and 
con'-istenci of personality Thus the values of objectivity and of 
Icgil order aie elevated to the highest detei mining powers of life 
To be moral is to live bj maxims 

There is no doubt that tonsistencj of behavior is a genuine 
etl u i’ value legardlcss of whethci we aie dealing with a law 
identic '1 for all beings (as rational cieatmes) or whether it is a 
definite law foi individuality in its speufic stinctiiio (as for instance 
the 1. w of gravifv iS“ identical every wlieie on caith but the specific 
gravitv of bodies is diffeient) But few will agiee with Kant that 
this consistencv, or autonomous noimativily in aocoi dance with geneial 
laws, solves the wliolo pioblem of morality The pi oof of geneial 
causalitv in the theoiy of cognition ddes not explain ill of phy sics, 
nor, similarly is the ethical value pioblem solved by a metaphysic 
of moi ils which only gives the foim of ethics, that is, its logic 
The point is lathei to siy fiom which value content one should 
derive the general maxims of behavioi Om position in legard to 
Kant’s ethics is thus a divided one insofai as we believe that lie has 
(1) correctly designated the criterion of moiality in the noimative 
experience (in its character of duty), and (2) that he has developed 
a onesided form of ethics, namely that of consistency of behavior 
united with the ethics of fioedom which will be mentioned latei 
(cf above p 201), butv that he has not done justice to the entire 
scope of the ethical value problem because ho has confined himself 
to the theoiotic type Legality, lationality and identity of personality 
in the will to value are part of ethics but only pait 

B Kot very different is the thud onesided foim of ethics which 
corresponds to the aesthetic type, the ethics of innei foim Its 
essence is the binding of individuality and the universality of ex- 
perience into a totality, an innei whole in which every impulse of life 
is coneotly measined according to its importance for the personality 

17- 
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Tlic FtriMng foi inner weiltli of expentnee and linrraoin , for 
caloK.igntlii, for thu //iVpoi* »/f*i of PJalo 'ind for the golden mean 
of Aristollc, for the acsthttie bal mue of form ind matter, of rcaeon 
md scnsunliti is rcrtninlx .1 gimiinc ctliicnl pniiiiplc ■) But it 
cannot be carried out without tht othcra, for, if we Fpcak of the 
proper form md linrinom of \ nines the latter must enter Into 
ctliiinl expentnee As Shafttsbiirj has correeth pointed out wre 
mnat find, for inctanei , flic mean between egowm md altruism 
But Cl cn hctirecn indii idn ilit\ (as a concrete principle of life) 
.md the general aaliditi of ttliicil inixims, torrect balance must 
be aimed at According to aestlictic ethics this is entircl} a matter 
of natural taste winch judges the proportions of siibjcctiMti But 
this IS onl\ possible if the indnidiials themsches and their ethical 
inlno content are giicn to the judging taslt Otherwise ire bait 
again the dingcrous moralitv of good instincts and of the heart, 
whose siibjectiiitv hi* alw i\e hem the fate of ‘W irthcr’, ‘AllwiH’ 
and their noble siiccc"or*> Ag.iin onlj a form has been mentioned, 
and It ilmost seems tlmt Kant wi« right when he n«>.ertcd that 
the cs'cnti il eh iriicttri«tic of ethical conscioiiencs- is not onh 
normntiMti but ilso formilism ' 

1 Afor ilitj i« usiialh tlioiiglit of as a product of «oci il life 
which would immcdiitclj disappear if men bred in isolation That 
one might baa c duties tow.aid once self docs not seem to occur to 
the average man, and conscqnenth solipsism is put on n par witli 
complete immonaliti , tliougli ns a matter of fact if all seeming 
existence were within mjsclf, the iL-ponsibilits for the whole 
world would rest on me md so m\ conscience would have to be 
much finer But the ethical altitude of Cbristinnilj , lo\ c for one’s 
neighbor-) .and mornlilj arc regarded as practicallj equal To do 
something for mother person is cquix aleiit, according to this point 
of MOW to moral action The morilit\ ^f neighborly loic has 
lifted Itself aho\c all other forms of morality And in the context 
of this Christian laliic system self-denial, sclf-snircndcr and love 
arc regarded as the m tin virtues 

*) For further explanation of tins tape cf the iiitrodiiction to my 
book Wilhelm i ITumbokH inul die JIumnmiaelsidee 

*) I remark in passing tbat I mean by altnusm only the attitude 
toward another which remains on the level of values of utility (cf above 
p 08L) 
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And indeed, to this socnl type there conesponds the ethics of 
liclpfnl lo\c and loyalty And one might formulate its categoiioal 
impcntiio as — live foi the other peison 

Certainly this embodies a genuine ethical principle And in- 
deed ire have seen that the special emphasis of love in the 
IngJic-st sense is justified by its close connection to the leligions 
A liiin.iig toward the value possibihtics of the other soul is based 
on t! I sanctity of all life and this belief is genuinely religions 
But tlif* piinciple must be coiiectly understood and reduced to its 
mc"ningfiil spheic of validity It has frequently been pointed out 
’hat - norld uhere each poison alira \6 sacrificed himself for someone 
»lct noiild annihilate itself Ziove is only a shell in which value 
Jioiild appear As we have said above, love founds eommnnity m 
1 *lu( This cannot, therefoic, moan that the lover should sacrifice 
his own value content >) The dntj of love, or if anyone objects to 
this term, the meaningful impnlce to love, only goes so far as that the 
mutual \alue belief should be furthered b^ it and the lovei himself 
snbjci'fivrly and payolncally enriched, that is, made piirci Indeed 
eicn the renunciation through love of subordinated value contents 
of cMstenco is not necossaiily moral For, life and cnltme would 
be extirpated if everjone de8tro3ed and nasted himself thiough 
lo\e When love ceases' to enrich and further the value-meaning 
of life it 18 no longer a creative love but the mortifying love of 
the transcendental mystic who rejects life and civilization Thus 
the ethical principle of lovo and unselfishness is only one factor 
of moiality It finds its obvious limitation in the healthy self- 
affiimation and individual developing of power without whuh both 
life and civilization would be finally blotted out 

5 Thus the morality of self-deniil is opposed by the moialitj 
of self-affirmation, self-appreciation and — insofai as the soul should 
onlj affirm the highest. — self-control Every moralitj which enjoys 
life and civilisation embodies the conviction th.it life, even in the 
individual man, is something positive and desei ving of help so that 
one can joj'fully develop all one’s powcis which subserve the 
realization of vilne The highest encigy (not in the modern but 
in the Aristotelian sense) is something moial Even Aristotle 

*) The error is rooted partly in the fact that altruism as a rule 
embodies an element of rennnciatioii, but only because economic goods maj 
onlj be shared if they are divided 
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thoiiglit of tlio self- development of mnn ns nn evolution from 
hiolojienl to mcntnl m"kp-np Goethe lins further enohkd and 
spintunli/ed this nnlnrnl principle into i purified self-icnlirntion 
And since then the thcoiv of the stingglc for existence has brought 
It into still elosci rcUtions with the natural foiindulions of life 
Nictrschc too kmlt upon sneh nn origin tl hiologicnl bisis m 
formuliting the siipcrninn and tlu ‘will to powei' lint his creed 
of power cont iiiis n sinKiilnr feeling of tonti isl to the herd inor ilitj 
jii'-t ns if he hid not hi on tinik cortiin of his inner powtr nnd had 
onlv freed himself in inger from the enriv Chri-'liiii tiblc of vnliics 
At henrt he too Knew tbit tin highest Mibjeelive power ninv also 
be a gciuroiis virliu lie onlv tombnUtd the love which throws 
itself nil M, those who v.iillnw in nnstrv, the mvstic.nl h dluemntion 
that dcninl md self-annihil ition ire the highc-t virtues, "nd the 
popular stand mis of human vnluis 

The will to power is thus i guiiiinc form of (tliir«, nnd 
corresponds to the onesided tvpc of the political mm, in our 
broidcr sense oi the word We have, howcvci, elreidv seen that 
all power 1)1 gins With innei self control 'Ihis we might call 
freedom It sigmfiis then the fiecdom to do one* diitv . moial 
libertv in the higbost sense, which is also subjection to the highest 
objective 1 iw of v due .md self-determination Tin ethic- of freedom, 
of autonomous ivowal of ones diilv ilso belong in this context 
To he free from the lower impulses of oni’s own nature ii tlio 
true moralilv of self-control, which originates witli I’lato and the 
Stoics, rcippcars in Clirislianitv i« m"efci\ of the tlish h> the 
spirit, md roiches its climix in tlu philo-ophiti of Kant md 
Tichte 

But the morilities of love md of freedom share the fact that 
tlicv arc reallv onlv formal principles, which must get their content, 
namciv the direction to the highest objective value, from somewhere 
else For, in love the question is raised in the spirit of which 
value should one love man’ And in regard to freedom or powci 
the similii question, which is onlv too often forgotten m political 
dissension, aiiscs freedom for what nnd in what value order'* 

Let us summarize the foregoing discussion All prevnons 
ethical principles were ni themselves dependent nnd onesided The 
principle of utilitj referred to a higher v nine which it serv cd The 
legnlitj of behavior likewise, as well as inner form, demanded a 
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line -dctci mining content foi law and form iespeotiveI\ Love 
and fieedom weie in themselves onlj sociallv founded attitudes 
wlio'se content had to come from outside Does the last and highest ' 
ethic il \alne then only reside in religion? 

fa It cannot suipiise ns that the content of morality may 
onl\ be giaspcd hj a icligious ethics Poi, we have said tliat tlie 
cssenc of leligiositi is the lelation of all value cxpenences to 
the highest nine Conseqnentli , the essence of moiilitj is the 
d( tei 111"! ifion of behtvioi by the highest noimative value which 
(onnr '' the person iiith tliij objective meaning of the world and 
|i lie _'ridation of the othei values sttoi ding to their contribution 
til 111* fin.il 1 line (hieiaichj of viliie ) 

Ijiit we pioceed at first as in the formei onesided foims of 
it'i'c. Corresponding to the icligious type is the ethics of 
olessc'hicss in God, being beloved bj Him or made in His image 
(piiiitj) And bj God wo mean the levealing principle of the 
highc't vilnc, wlicHiu it is peiccived in the objective world 
contet O’ immincntU in the depths of the soul This ethics is 
difteunti ited in iccoidancc with the variations of the leligious 
tipe The highest \alne mnj bo dciived from the highest sffiimation 
of all positive values of life It ranks the othei values accoidmg 
to the piopoition of loligious content which each contains, in 
religious teiminologj , the ncainess oi distance of each to God 
To be icligious then is to devote one’s life to tlic highest of these 
values But the highest value maj also aiise iii i rejection of 
ill positive values of life, fiom then being outbid by a wholly 
innci, specifically religious value Thus the ethics ot woild 
1 enunciation of life i ejection, of absolute subjectivity indeed 
ultimately of complete depicciation of self is foimed in graded 
order So we might conceive at first two forms or ethics in 
the leligious sphere the ethics of the highest expansion of litc 
and that of its greatest limitation t) 

We have already seen howevei that those extieme leligioiis 
types aie the two ends of n scale within which the manifold foims 
of the diialistic leligious type may be ananged And conespondmg 
to this lattei type is a dualistic ethics i e an ethics of yes and 
no, of expansion and limitation of life 

>) ‘Life’ of couise always means here mental life, not mere .itility 
or egoism 
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And indeed every kistorioall) gu'cn system of ethics which 
docs not actualize one of the extremes clearly contains both directions 
Wo might simply speak of an ethics of ‘Thou Shalt’ and one of 
‘Thou Shalt Not’ of which commanding and forbidding arc the 
respective meaning directions ‘Creative moralitj ’ and ‘restrictive 
moiality* always conflict Life is the material of both and is 
cverj where endowed with religious meaning so that the content of 
moralit} is cverj where and alwajs religious The separation of 
religion and morilitj is oulv based on the fact that nioialitj guides 
the chaiactci and behavior of the subject in accordance with the 
value maximum, while ethical rcligiositj illuminates vv ith the highest 
normative v ilue the total of life and world and all active objective 
(ovcrlndividnal) contexts 

Man would be a God if he could realize unlimited values in 
his charactei and behavior And if he could realize no values 
whatsoever he would have no moial dcstmj at all In each ease 
he would bo bejond good and evil but in a different sense The 
ethical point of view onlv originates in the fact of his Unity i) 
Becuise man is flnifc bo feels tho demand to broaden himself 
But since he cannot do so infimtelj ho cxpcnenccs a second 
demand, to limit himself in a meaning which is in accordance 
with some objective value In the conflict of possible values he 
should follow that which is objectively higher which also means 
that value which gives him the really moral value In the first 
case therefore ethics commands and expands and in the second — at 
least temporarily — it forbids md restricts, but finallv uplifts and 
purifies 

Let us elucidate this by some examples (1) Tlie expansive 
ethics a man whose character it is to live intensiv ely in just one 
kind of values should draw tho others also into the circle of his 
world of self-formation If ho turns only to economic values he 
16 confronted bv the expanding demands of the regulation of life, 
foim, love and freedom Assume however that he is directed to 
the lives of others, then he ought to form himself and give v'aliic 
to bis own existence because this is the only way in which love 
receives true value content Such an ethics fires Eanst he cannot 


‘) I ntihze this concept only os a heuristic constrnction and not m 
the metaphysical sense of the 18* centuiy’ 
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be siti^Hed with anj valnc of life because he cinnof simultaneonsly 
live m the other values also He would like to be a superman, 
indeed i God But Ins destiny teaches him that the moral fate 
of man has another side which one might call the tragic one 
(2) The restrictive ethics a man who tiies to live in diiferent 
aaluc directions simnltaneously, finds himself in the conflict which 
aiise« from the finity of his being One cannot at tho same time 
Fcarch foi one’s own highest good and saoiifice oneself through love 
for anothei One cannot stiivo simnltaneously for highest tinth 
ind licautv, one cannot both, will the greatest power and renounce 
if If one a alue-direction, in these situations of conflict which in 
'oilitj always exhibit a highly unique and complex chaiacter is 
distingniKlied from the other bj the characteiistic of duty, then 
this i line has an objectiicli highei lank order The ethical 
probl^'m which still remains unsolved is npon what is based tho 
chiracter of this objective superiority of a value diiection (not 
onlj the mere subjettne fact of its being thus experienced)’ We 
seek the leasons for diitv in an objective lank order of values 
Is Siich a one v lid always and in all situations’ And by what 
ciitena can wo philosophically develop this objective ordei which 
founds tlie law of dutv’ No matter how impressive the mere 
experience of duty maj^be, it docs not contain the philosophical 
gnarantcc of its binding power 

We consider the objective rank order of values foi the present 
only as .i methodological idea and so may leave it undecided 
whether there is a giadation between the individual vlasses of 
value 01 whethei onlv the value complexes which are ci cited b> 
conciete life (i e the personal value standaids in their totalitv) 
can bo measured with one another For, ns living beings wo 
never confront solely one species of value Rathei, in accoidance 
with our preliminary theory , m every' section of life a f ictoi of 
every value is somehow contained Oni veiy peisonalitv, regarded 
as an enduring (mental) stinotnre is a hieiarohy of valiien And 
this IS even more true of historical individual situations wnerc wc 
reach an ethical vConclusion factors of value arc here distributed 
in a way which no science can calculate in advance 

Neveitheless we speak of different ethical lanks and cIcarJy 
feel them in people of the past or of our own time And this 
estimation seems to be based on some objective standard It is 



perhaps possible to disclose at least the prime forms of prcfcicncc 
md 1 ejection ivliose complicated application no practise in eveiidaj 
life Bcfoie lie go back to tins source ne must remember that 
tbc minute wo enter tbe mental norld we find a collcctiic table 
of values Fiom tbe fust da>''of conscious bobavioi, finisbcd value 
judgments of tbe oniironment in icgard to cbaractci and bcbaiior 
limit us and influence the formation of our motiics As a given 
iiitlionty tbci oppose oni uitonomous decisions, indeed tbej develop 
then influence before we ba\c acbicicd antonom) It ccrtainli is 
a ease here of objective powers insofii ns tliej exist and ict 
independent of the self, but wbctbei they can be cilled a pule 
precipitation of objective values in tbe ciitical sense will be seen 
onlv iibcn we have glinccd at tbcir origin and development 
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COLLECTIVE AND INDIVIDUAL MORALUrV 

'^ 1 .'- majoiitv of mankind do not make then decisions immediately 
from i personal value ceitiintA Indeed snob ^ degiee of 
Li independence is perhaps confined to the ethical and prophetic 
n = There aie read j -mule decisions for most value conflicts 
1 ,0 usually subject ourselves to them, if not in behavior at least 
nth inner reco^ition of then obligation 

it IS not eas\ to saj who has made these decisions noi in accoi- 
dincL with wliat piiiiciples They aie founded bj that anonjmous 
subject which is neveitheless ao impoitint that we have created 
foi it the special name ‘public opinion’ Public opinion consideis 
11 iiiOng to bleak one’s word, to lie, to have extra-mniital relations, 
to neglect ones parents or to squander one’s fortune Public 
opinion here means ‘society* Bnt its limits ire not definitely 
deteimined, foi it is by no means all of human society Instead, 
the content of moral standaids changes with dikoient epochs 
and continents Only this mneh is certain without m\ fiirtlioi 
investigation, that hnm m beings who thiough regul ir co-op<.iation 
and mutual activity foim i gioup and have one civilizat on ait 
always united by a common moiality But within tlu circle itself 
the content of this moialitv diffeis The more closclj a special 
group IS united, as in a family foi instance, the moic specialized 
IS the code and the moral vilne judgments which gionp opinion 
has formed in regard to it And with each legion of work or life 
a spocialired moralitj is alwajs connected Thus there uie specific 
moralities of trade, of scientific investigation and polemic, of wai 
and even of lobbery 

This fact IS in itself an indication that the collective value 
judgments and norms of behavioi are not forms of whim, accident 
or tjranny, but that they are in a meaningful context with the 
stiuctuie of mental social life, especially with its histoiicallj unique 



appearance Considered from its highest significance the moralilv 
of a cnltnial sphere or a social gronp is the normative spirit which 
resides in it, the directive in accordance with value, of this whole, 
much interrelated objective life Of course the reality of a social 
morality falls far short of this ideal 

Who IS the anonjmons subject, the creator of these value 
judgments which the individual finds read} -made when he is horn 
or enters into societ}^ Whence comes the unique le-il powei which 
resides in these opinions without any legal guarantees of power 
01 security by definite organizations’ 

Society itself has no soul, it cannot value nor judge, it can 
neither love nor hate More correctly it can do so onlj insofar 
as It lives in the individual and by means of his soul For the 
individual alone is ceitainl) not the real carrier of these socio- 
mental acts, if only because he finds them existing as in objective 
power when he begins to lead a moral life, and because, under 
certain circumstances, lie maj come into conflict with this objective 
will He 18 no more the creatoi of social moraliti than he is of 
that science, art oi 'religion into which he has mentallj enteiod, 
and to which, in a favoiable case he adds a bit of his mind 
Natmallj, people have tned icpeatedlj to hypostatize the massivity 
of ovenndividnal social mental poweis as a unique life above all 
individuals Indeed this objective mind has been thought to precede 
the individual one which is only a dependent phenomenon These 
statements voice one side of the case correctl}, but we must not 
overlook the other, namely that we giasp the ovenndividnal context 
only insofar as it lives and acts in the individual For, that 
objective life ‘in itself is, taken from the point of view of a 
theory of cognition, just as transcendental as ‘Nature’ It is not 
correct to begin by mythologically recounting the acts of natnie, 
but even in regard to this ovenndividnal sphere one temporarily 
depends upon what falls within individual experience and onl} a 
complicated process of thought leads from single sense impressions 
to the building of the lawful whole which we call Nature in the 
scientific sense We possess in ourselves the mental laws of con- 
struction with which we can rebuild Nature in our consciousness 
from insignificant data This is also true of the objective mind, 
1 e the histonco-secial total of mental alternate relations and 
co-ordination which is comprehensible only through the acts of onr 
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mdividml consciousness in vcliich \re fulfill the meaning of this 
objective loim But when ue set ourselves for overmdividual 
meaning, fhat is, when we follow the objective mental legalitj 
whah has created it in a long histoncal process, something ovei- 
mdividtul comes to life in our individual souls Wo may, therefore, 
sav tliat science as a mental noun lives m ns, of course referred 
to or appearing in two leal tempoial forms, namely, the objective 
position of science and the subjective definiteness of our intelligence 
and 1 nowlcdge In like manner we may say that art lives m ns 
(ven though we aie bound tp the real existence of artistic creations 
and oi.r aesthetic capacity to exponeucc, and thus too with economics 
md religion 

Witii the respective o\ci individual noimative sets there is always 
connected an ovenndividual collective set Not only the eternal 
law of mind lives in ns but also mental community Thus we know 
ourselves as mcmbeis of an eflectual relation of many experiencing 
subjects and as tjploal lepicsentatives of some community which 
works for civilization, fioro the nairow family circle, beyond class, 
genus and lace, to human community Finallj, the ovei individual 
collective consciousness and the ovei individual consciousness of noim 
fuse in us to foim a mental content which is supenoi to onr mere 
individualitj Whethei "we confront the meaning of the socio- 
histoncal mental life as individuals, or whether we make om selves 
a part of it makes foi important mental difference In the lattei 
case an overmdividual mental element is active in us, a collective 
consciousness, whoso facts are either in accordance with or in 
opposition to noims — for the collective form as well as the 
individual may either obey or disobey the normative mind 

Thus when I feel mjself to be a membei of a group with a 
definite histonco-mental eontent the three following determinations 
develop in mj subjective experiential context (1) 1 am earned 
along by the gioup mind, coincide with it and feel its greatei 
life in mj smaller one, often wholly unrefleeted so that I might 
think, for mstance that I mjseK am the biillrnt poet and thinkei 
while m reality it is only a developed language which composes 
and thinks in me (2) I expeiience mjself as an individual member 
of sooio-mentil alternate effectual relations which are alwajs 
mediated bv means of language and mutual psychological inter- 
pretation (understanding) (3) I, as an individual sometimes confront, 
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nnwilling, lesiBting combating the collective mind which wants to 
be elective in me, in short I can be either the earner, receiver 
01 antagonist of the collective mind This veij complex relation 
IS still further complicated b\ the fact that 1 may belong to sei eral 
gionps at once nlnch partly dovetail into each other (as the class 
and the race) or stand relativel} indifferently beside one anothei, 
or serve antagonistic tendencies These groups, as total forms, I 
understand onlj through personification, that is, by mentalh inter- 
preting them in accordance with the model of an individual experience 
01 an act-context But 1 must not forget that this shortcut is 
liable to erroi from the beginning For, every group is a complex 
of mutual effectual relations of indii'iduals in which there maj be 
a mass of antagonistic tendencies and movements which have nothing 
to do with the central meaning of the collects e form >} 

Let us applj this to the problem of collective morality In 
everj social group there is created, by means of a continuous 
reciprocal effectual relation of individuals who woik together 
leasonahlj in a mutual value sphere, a complex of value judgments 
on the attitude and behavior of the membeis These value judgments 
are made not in the name of the individual but in that of the 
group Fiom life’s content and its value determinations (which as 
histoiically real forms may also be called purposive contexts) there 
are differentiated ceitain pomts of view, value judgments and 
meaningful practical reactions m the mutual conviction of all the 
participants These must not be considered as part of the unique 
normativity of anj one cultural region, but refer instead to the 
normativit}' of the lecipiocal effectual relation in which the entire 
collective mental content is implied Insofar as we think, value 
and act in agreement with oui community, the community judges 
through ns everj member by the specific value standard of whether 
the respective individual subordinates himself to or opposes the 
value meaning of the whole If we designate for a moment a 
community’s pure will to live and its higher will to culture by 
the short phrase ‘social purpose’, we have the \eiy simple formula 
moral value judgments, norms and practical leactions express what 
everj member, in the name of a community, considers to be 
harmful or helpful to the commnmtv But this must not be 
1) For instance purely personal sjmpathies and antipathies m the 
frame of an objectne working commumty 
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uitcjpreted to mein that collective moralit} i educes overj thing to 
ccononic or utilitaii.m values It would be safer to sa^ that it 

refers to tlie individual kinds of character and behavior insofar as 
the\ are opposed to oi in accoidance with civilization measured 
bj lii<>toricall} gi^en social ciiltme If one simply wants to call 
this ‘‘:ocial pniposneness’ one must remember that even societj 
wiFhc-^ cnlj to live (Cijr) but also to live lespectably (si yyp') 
V\ c must here remind the reader that moi alitv (in contrast to 
law which has the express character of an exteinally legulative 
technique) bj no means judges only the individual actual kinds of 
bclnMoi but charactci as well, the motives of its members It is 
rerV’ profound while law only delimits the external spheres of 
po er that is, is speciiicallj rooted only in a single side of 
Furtheimore, moialilj in general does not excuse a person 
benni c he ‘cannot help it’ oi beciuse he is ‘made tint way’ and 
acts -ccordinglv It is a limitation of Kantian ethics that it seeks 
the ethical only on the basis of reflective or rational individual 
mot.acs The ontiieli autonomous morality may onlj be nndeistood 
in this wai Collective morality on the othei hand, also judges 
the liilf instinctiye impulses of man, peihaps it pardons an 
individual deed rather than the entire state of mind which lies 
behind it Indeed it will foigive an erroi but blame stnpiditj 
It judges the whole man with i view to his social cultural value 
even though he could not be othei than he is 

Collective moralitj , despite its genei al value judgments and 
noims applies thionghout to the peison as a member of society 
Only intelligence, as a pcisonal theoretic attiibute, and truth, as 
a virtue, belong to moiality and not, foi instance, the laws of 
thought and cognition In the same waj, the psj cho-sociologicil 
1 iws of economics do not belong to morality though economic 
capacity and ability do Whethei a person makes good oi bad 
poems IS not a question of moials, but an iinliarmonious soul and 
a mean-spirited attitude are blameworthy It is not the busmets of 
collective moial evaluation whethci the world as a whole is good oi 
bad, but whetliei the soul itself is so, and this, its i eligioiislv under- 
stood total character, falls within the scope of social moral con- 
sideiation If it wcio evei possible to sjstemalize such a collective 
morality it would resemble a closed theorv which ends in value 
judgments of peisons and actions, in norms of character and behavioi 
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But all this onl} gives the direction in \rhicli the problem is 
to be fonnd We have said before and novr repeat that ethics 
no means originates onl} in the social life of man but that the 
indiTidnal also, taken bj himself conld be an object of ethical 
judgment, and that this takes place with the very formation of 
motnes What we have just now elaborated is however an 
important addition, peihaps the most decisive point of social ethics 
as such Much is normatively demanded of a human being not in 
his position as m individual but because he is a member of 
societj Collective moralitj emphasizes just this side of man It 
regards his value in the light of a social purpose It would 
soarcelj ask whether an individual were at peace with his God, 
whether he lived up to his standards in every single action, or 
whether he has carried his self -development to the highest inner, 
say aesthetic, completion The social standard is too crude for 
this So long as a person does no injnrj to geneial cultuial good 
it IS satisfied Highh developed natures may look deepei into the 
sonl and ma\ make certain special demands of the individual But 
the anonimons collective moialitj is usualh satisfied with a very 
general aveiage standard, because its gift of ‘understanding’ is not 
sufficiently particularized Because of its whole cultural function 
it cannot be much more than the morality of the average 

If now we regard the matter from the consciousness of the 
individual ue should strictly have to distinguish a dual morality, 
(1) what he demands of himself, and (2) what the group to which 
he IS morally bound demands of him The foimei, personal moralitj, 
mav be either above oi below the average of the second Thus among 
artisans there is a ceitain general standard of good workmanship 
and reliabilitj Some fall short of these demands while others 
expect more of themselves Similarlj with sexual moralitj, in 
this respect societj sets only verj superficial standards The 
individual may be even more superficial or more strict but in 
either case he comes much nearer to the facts psychologicallj 
Collective morality, however, especially in the first experiences 
of jonth, does not alwavs actnallj enter into the consciousness of 
the agent It must be taught If it is to maintain itself as an 

active agencj it must, even in dailj intercourse, be voiced 
repeatedly Otherwise it is possible that an individual in a definite 
situation should not e\ en know what societj thinks Just how the 
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collectne noim lots in indi\idi]*il conEcioiisness is ven important 
One e\tieme possibihtj is that it is expeiienced as a nbollj 
external demand to which nothing in one’s own value consciousness 
coircsponds In tins case it eithei has no eftect whatsoevci oi 
16 onlj earned out iindei the heteionomous piessiue of social 
envnonment, peihaps mediated by motives which aie foreign to the 
meaning of moialil^ for instance, that one does not want to be 
annojed or anticipates business reverses oi even ostiacism But 
it mai also be that the collective noim coincides with one’s inner 
will to lalue Then cither the indmdnal sees it only as a demand 
which he would voluntarily obey thiough his better nature (say 
for In'! own sexual punt}) oi he is imbued with the meaning of 
social obligation and thciefoic abandons fiom social motives what 
he ns an individual would not hesitate to do, (for instance, because 
he objects to the disintegrating effects of free love on othei people 
and through them upon the community) 

But wo do not ^et understand clearlj the origin and giowth 
of coUectivo moraliti found at i given histOiical moment as a lealitj 
in mass consciousness ind as a powei ovei the individual The lanking 
of values which has been made bj collective morality for tipical 
situations (and onh for such) is based on value judgments which 
must be carried out in some individual consciousness Poi, society 
onlj judges in its members and thiough them Thus collective 
moralit) iinall} refcis to individual decisions in questions of value, 
except that it is not here the indmdnal who decides bj himself, 
but he who thinks, values and acts in the name of soclet^ (the 
normative collective consciousness in the individual) Thi-. is in 
agreement with the fact that every new moral eialuation must 
once have been fought out peisonallj, and the scene of this battle 
IS the conscience of tho individual as a member of societj The 
situation of conflict which we have regaided ns the condition of 
every ethical decision is thus complicated by the fact that tho 
collective evaluations which are already made also enter con- 
sciousness as demands The mdividual who avoids this evaluation 
may do so in a double sense because of weakness foi instance, 
of sinful disregard of what his comiades’ moialitj demands, or 
from a higher ethical consciousness which opposes the aieragc 
morality with a strong moral conviction But not all higher ethical 
norms are embodied in the future content of tho improved colloctii c 
Spranerer, Tipcs of men 18 
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niora1it\ II ranj be tbit in indnidnil onlj objects liccaiiso be 
IS one to nbom a^ol. 1 gc standards do not apptj Tbcj seem too 
general, too lo^^ or too Rupcrfict.il Tben too he is subjected to 
the toimtnts of ctbic.il eonflict Iboiigh lie himself is the onlj one ivlio 
IS freed Iboreln Onlj when the tcicbci of .i iilm monlitj is i 
BOCi.lI nitnre who fitrbts ind siiffcis for otlicis ind irants to erect 
foi tlieni a new ind Ingbei t ible of i lines cm the new norms gridiiallj 
be tikin up into collccliic consciousness ind become valid for others 

The origin of collcclnc cthicil \ line judgments ind noims is 
thus, aftci ill, the indnidnal consciousness, whether new standards 
ippcir in mini people simiiltmcoiiblj or onlj in one person In 
otlier wolds collcctno monliti also ongin.ites in pcisoml antonomi, 
in i personal consntnee, of course one of which a meaning rcl.ition 
to the ciillin il embodiments of tbc group is p irt It is not true 
tint consoienco onl\ nppc<iis on i high inor.il developmental level *) 
Instead, at least in leading m itnrc n.i(urcs, it is morallv influential 
even in simple relations Spciiil demands arc m.ide of the pro- 
ductivity of social consctonsni ss onlv bce.in6c a liiglilv differentiated 
culture nlwavs placM human beings in new cnltiiril situations, 
because it le ids from coiintn life to monev .ind industrial economies, 
from riiwl relations ibrnptiv to cilv life') But even Ibo oldest 
ind most obvious norm of collective moialitj Ins somehow been 
fought out, and Ins at some time led to sciioiis conflicts vnht still 
older customs It b.is set son ag iin-t f itbcr md low .ig,ainst liigb 
until if was accepted and fell in Its tiiin before the ctcmallj 
advancing norra-tivitj of mind This noimativc mind as idea is 
eternal .ind we believe tbit we hive complctclj shown the simple 
norms in which it is diftcrenfi ifcd But even tbc sjntbesis of 
these partial noims to complex total sociil noims of behavior 
changes with everv epoch The ficfiial soeiil rclitions ilwavs 
create now noim contents which must he studied anew for everv 
cultnriil s plieic and epoch, bv meins of understanding .and dcs- 

>) Perhapb onlj this could he maintained that social conscience is 
older than personal conscience Everj decision on primitive levels is still 
expenenced ns a group decision and felt with tins soit of responsiliility 
And onlv on a differentiated cultural level has the individual realh a 
world for lumself 

-) These claims are oiten not fulfilled The power vilncli creates the 
morals of the new ■.oeiefj is often on such an alarming low level that it 
seems as if it could not master liiimed new deielopments 
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ciiption and, on the basis of this nnderstanding, clarified For, 
from the viewpoint of morahtj, the creative factor is not the actual 
power of society, but only the normative consciousness which 
adds to its own personal culture the meaning of social culture 

But if It 18 leally tine that all mental life is composed of 
simple prime motives it should be possible to find certam prime 
ethical acts, just as in the individnal mental regions we have gone 
back to prime mental acts Foi, ethical acts are nothing but 
normative decisions in value conflicts Thus we aie led back 
through all this complicated investigation to the simple case in 
which an individual finds himself asked to decide between two 
value directions Which will he experience as objectively higher 
and normative’ Is there always, within the species of values 
themselves, an objective pietcrence which holds for all situations 
BO that one might siy the social is always higher than the 
economic’ Or can any kind of value be elevated to a pi ef erred 
value depending on the historical, social or personal situation? 

In view of the preceding exposition we must lemember that 
the ongm of all moral value positing is ultimately to be sought 
in autonomy that is, in an indmdnars conscientious decision This 
autonomous choice may have been made from either one of two 
pomts of view which can be distinguished only in extreme isolation 
Either we aio dealing only with the peisonal ethics as if the 
value of a human being lay wholly within himself and depended 
on no social achievement, oi ne aie heie dealing also w'lth the 
value which the individual as a mental being, has for the main- 
tainance ind genuine content of a group Then the dominant 
collective morality also enteis the determining conditions and the 
ethical decision results from the consideration of what one should 
be for others, even at the cost of one’s own complete value deve- 
lopment 

The formulation which we hive finally chosen clearly indicates 
that the basis of all moiahty which is socially dncctcd lies in 
social acts, in the manifold giadated union of the soul with the 
lives of otheis A man who lacks this side or has let it atrophy, 
for instance the pure economic egoist oi the eccentiic man of 
power, has from the beginning an anti-social attitude Society 
condemns such natures and even self- criticism may see in it a 
bbghting of all life against which the innermost heait opposes the 

18 + 
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brondcntng noim ‘love tin ncighboi as th38clf’ But suppose a man 
IS so indifferent in this icspcct that he is incapable of experiencing 
this vilue and cannot fulfill the demand of his associates’ In 
such souls there ninj still be high values — tliej’ aie aboic .ill 
born political natiiics — act thc\ icmain untouched bj tlie great 
trait of mutinlitj', tho\ lick the comprehensive content nliich onh 
del clops in man ivlicn he feels himself to be a carrici of a great 
collective process 

We can thus undoi stand nh\ ill gioup moKalitj* so strongly 
cmpliasizes social bohaiior It is the ground, so to speak the 
rocntil diiection, in u Inch this moralitj dc\ clops in accordance with 
its most important dcstini But it would be false and onesided 
to conclude tint moralitj is cici^ where identical with loic and 
Burrendei Instead ive heic onlj open up the question what is 
the content ind the coiistiiictnc (oi woild-conqueiing) power of 
this love’ The social mind is onh the i chicle of .ill tins, the 
conditio sine qua non Lien in ethics of power would be 
impossible unle«s a consciousness of union wcic somehow at the 
bottom of it 

Peril ips it will now be possible to outline a chait of moial 
consciousness containing all fictois upon which peisonal decision 
of conscience depends For the time being we simpl) list them 
in order to develop these considerations m the next chapter, so 
fai ns the) can be cairied out without rcgaid to definite epochs 

I Peisonal nioiahti/ ithicli is not yet tefeired to society (Duties 

to one’s self) 

a) The objeotiie rank of the classes of laluo indicated in 
the experience of dntj 

b) The actual intensit) of lalue experience 

o) The content of value experiences in relation to total 
experience 

d) The individual soul structure as a variable factor 

II Social motahty referred to society (Duties toward others) 

a) The ready-made collective norm (the judgment of the 
environment) 

b) The will to commnnitj (a social set) 

e) The individual's attitude toward the collective norms as 
effected under these inflnences 
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Fiinllj we mnat obseive wliethei thoie c*in be in ethics 
nliioh IS rcady-mnde and has an eternal content We distinguish 
the rfore 

III The dcjpmdence of mo>ahiif on iempoially teal faefois 
.i) Flora the point of view of society 

1 The aveiage height of conteraporaneons civilization, 

2 the consequent!} pi evading morality, 

3 its paiticiilanzition and application to .ibsolntely unique 
situations 

h) From the point of view of the individual 

1 its determination by the contemporaneous onltuie, 

2 its del eloped, constant moral inclination (its ethical 
charaotei and stage of matunty), 

3 its present ethical situation 

It IS deal flora the beginning that a vciy genoial philosophical 
rfJiics cannot deal -iiith the historical peculiaiities and wholly 
vniqiis cunfigmations nhich have been named undei the thud 
lie 1(1 ing It must be satisfied to olassif} them among the factors 
11 } nliich conoiete moial decision is influenced in its deteimination 
It IS fiirthermoie, obvious that the factois named nndei the second 
hcrtdirg also belong m tho confext of a theory of mdividualitv 
Foi, (he experience of duty to community receives many different 
interpretations depending on the gionnd of the individual soul 
structuie which it strikes 
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THE HIERARCHy OF VALUES 

A 

I t IS a far cry from the simple mental act m which one value 
IS prefeired to another, to the complex ethical situation of a 
man influenced hy past civilization, a given collective moi ality and 
an entirely unique situation of conflict But we must begin with 
the question of whether the value essences as snch are already 
graded so that one is preferable to the other and felt as such in 
adequate experience Starting fiom this question which seems to 
bo wholly objective, we enter the realm of conditions which com- 
plicate the problem At first we consider the special objeotivc- 
subjective experiential situation, then the stincturally determined 
personal capacity for expeiience and finally the apparently whollj 
subjective, random value-perspective which can only be interpreted 
as an error or as pathological Then howevei we abandon the 
isolation of the individual’s position in regard to values and study 
him instead in the context of a histoiicallj developed conciete 
social morality which tries to oflter, in the conflict of personal 
value decisions, many leady-made solutions Our aim is to decide 
whether there are scientific criteria which allow ns to form an 
eternal and unequivocal hierarchy of values or of concrete personal 
value standards 

We must therefore compare the value species or value classes 
with one another It is doubtful uhether there is a giadation 
between them, such that, for instance, every economic value is 
lower than eveiy social value If one assumes the impossible, 
namelj that the value experiences of every quality can be mea- 
sured bj the same quantity of units, it might be that fiftj units 
of economic value ai e worth more than one unit of social value, and 
that sixtj units of aesthetic value surpass forty of religions value 
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But tlicse raeasui cmcnts must by no me ins be taken to mean 
that i\lul seem to be sixtj units in one would supercede forty 
in tlic « line subjective estimation We ask only foi the objective 
hicrarclu of mines, that is, foi i gradation which is lalid for 
c\eijnne and which is necessarily piesont in then expenencc if 
tlic\ 'll! eialuite as they should All this is only meant as a 
mcfliolulogical hypothesis to lead us to the coirect formulation of 
Uie ])! Mora We disregard for the present all chance data determined 
hi '■mc'' t.ine ind the individuditj of ‘valiie-peispectn o’, and consider 
onl\ idotjuate experience’ of value ') Suppose, for instance, that 
1 ni not sufficiently matnie to appreente a uoiL of art everyone 
n''t f’rait that this is my fault and not that of the woik of art, 
I Mi ' longh this does not exactly constitute a moial criticism Oi 
tbit i teniporaiv pecunun difficulty forces me to neglect 
ra\ i.ricnd<" Tins does not mean that my fiiends aie ‘woith’ less 
to nc than my income We come up against the same question 
uhicli Plato^l put tir Piotagoias who sets the standaid? And 
appiiciitU tlic tnswci must oe no living man at all but a kind 
of noimil value consciousness which must be constructed above 
ni in ind ci ci y concrete situation 

Besides the ittoropt to compaie value classes as a whole and 
objectiic value ranks independently of class on the basis of a 
quintitative scale which shall be applicable to all of them, theie 
IS a third point of view concciveable, namely, the denial of the 
possibility of uompaiing values at all There is some tiuth in 
say ing that economic and aesthetic expoi leiices, that is, a satisfaction 
of need and a contemplative joy, aie of such different snbjoctiye 
quality that they are not compaiablc Who could express in 
monetaiy units how much he vilues an iftectioii, oi state in units 
of love how much his suit cost him? We have already answeied 
this objection by saying thit ill vMlues meet in the same soul 


•) Adequate expeneiice is only anothei way of expressing the mon than 
subjective manner of expenencing in which vve realirein ourselves according, 
to norms, the objective content^ of a value form or value context The 
comparison of values absolutely beyond all experience would he meaningless 
®) Theaitetos 161 Compare also in ‘Protaqoras' (357) the part on 
the measureability of goods which is still curiously interpreted by many 
people as the foundation of hedonism while it is only supposed to lead it 
to a teducliQ ad absurdum starting with its own presuppositions 



nnd that they mast be mAueatial according to their content in 
forming character and behavior We can, therefore, admit in this 
third case that the diftcrent value qualities cannot be expiessed 
in quantitative units and that thus the second possibility is 
ex.cluded, but maintain the belief that in adequate expeiience a 
different judgment of lank in lelation to the total of life is united 
to the perception of quality And this, and not measurement by 
units IS what we mean here 

Hitherto all investigation has suffered becanse it treats values 
like mathematical units which aie objectivelj measni cable even 
though they may appear higher to some people and lowei to others 
than thej are in ‘leality* But values do not have an> such 
existence apart fiom a psychic context Instead, to our supposition 
that in the concept of adequate experience is contained the objective 
rank in nliich values are to be expeiienced, we must now add a 
more subjective point of view, namclj, the position of the value 
expel lences as actual processes in life, a position which necessarily 
changes even if everj value is ‘adequately preserved in thought’ *) 
Even though we laliie in accordance inth norms we ne always 
in unique situations, and value lanks viij accordingl} The} enter 
into a perspeetive determined by the leal subjective situation, into 
a form of appeal ance or experience The new coloi which the 
value experience (previously taken in the absolute sense) receives 
thiongh its relation to the total life situation of the subject, we 
call its intensitj We do notjet abandon the fiction of a normal 
man But we disregaid at present, with all apparent values md 
value eriors, the unique factois of the personal tjpe (its mental 
structuic) But in a noimal man, too, values depend on their 
meeting in consciousness They leceive a different intensity 
according to the total internal or external position Thus with 
the concept of intensity n e do not enter another region of avoidable 


‘) The addition ‘adequately preserved in thought’ is to be inteipreted 
as follows situations lu which mere impulse and blind passion rule arbi- 
trarilj are not to be considered, but we assume instead that the subject 
preserves a dispassionate survey of lus life's value content even though 
the moment makes changing demands We must for the time being pre- 
suppose the tendency to the full content of the participatmg values even 
if we observe displacements of intensity in the momentarj experiencing 
beiause of unique situations 
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valno cirors bnt icmaiii foi the time being in the legion of norms 
and what is demanded by the value law itself Fundamentally we 
onlj mean to indicate that valne experiences, in the individual 
consciousness, are sometimes ‘actual’, and sometimes not 

For instance, wo ‘know’ by a kind of objective value theoiy 
that the 'Ctihqiie of Ptoe Season' meiits a veiy high cognitive 
value But this laluo, uhich should and would appeal to us in 
idcqnafe A'aluc espeiience maj not be present to us , oithei because 
we arc not thinking of it at the time oi because other interests make 
themselves felt uhich aie so vital as to make this objective 
laluc icrv i emote Then its intensity in expeiieuce is strongly 
d< predated as for instance, the exponential value of food when 
1 c TC satiated, or the lalne of the state, if thanks to its 
toiitiniious piesenoe ue have accepted it as a matter of course 

7'lie stream of life brings fiiet one and then anothci \aluc 
context into the foiegioiind of om cxpenence and activity If 
‘urgencj weio svnoromous with the lank of the lespective value 
content one would eithci have to regard breathing as the peimanentlj 
highest lalue oi assume that the tank ordei of values ceaselessly 
changes Noone will want to draw either conclusion so we shall liy 
for the piesent (I) to an inge the kinds of value as constant units 
in n scale But we shalF see (U) that it is impossible to considei 
value wholly outside of a total personal life and that we must 
distinguish, besides the piesent expeiiential actual intensity, the 
content of a value experience in relation to the personal life total 

I 

Oiir first problem then is to investigate the lankoidei of the clasbcb 
of economic, theoretic, aesthetic, social, political and religious v dues 
undci the assumption of adequate comprehension and equ il intensitj 

At first one might be inclined to saj that economic values aie 
the highest For life must be assnied befoie we can experience 
the others We should therefore giant piimacy to eierj thing which 
subserves the maintainance of life, health and vitality This answer 
howevei would be inconsistent with oui assumption, foi it implies 
a condition of the value-expeiiencing subject in which all psycho- 
physical needs are whoUj" unsatisfied In this actual special 
situation economic values natuially appear with mcomparably high 
intensity A completolj loveless, ignorant existence would bo 
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pli}6ica1h possible, but the absence of economic satisfaction of 
needs would threaten life itself 

It follows that in certain special moments economic ^ allies 
nre the most nigcnt And if one tried to rank values according 
to their iirgcnoj one would mne at a utilitarian scilc of a allies 
such as Spcucei has giicn in his introduction to his Pedagogics 
Tins, honoier, gives to economic \ line an abnoimal oxpcriciitial 
intensity One might contrast this ease u ith the cqu illv possible 
one of a mother who rejects her own urgent needs in f.iior of 
her child Here the social value would haie been posited in an 
enhanced intcnsiti which is onlj denied from the real situation 
For, economic goods arc not ‘lalneless’ even to a mother We 
u.nted, howevci, to start fiom the assumption that all classes of 
vvliie appear in noimal intensilj — an assumption which is perhaps 
nciei leally actualized — and then to make general comparisons 
of the preferences of mine classes 

The very definition of values posits two facts economic mines 
are the lowest and leligions the highest Foi, economic mines 
are values of ntilit> 'Thev aluajs refer to anothei lalue which 
the> serve, and tlicy themselves have as much value as the foimer 
reflects back to them The> subserve the preservation of life Thus 
thej are worth ns much as the life which thej maintain Even 
pnrelj biological life is a genuine value As soon, however, as 
economic values become an end in themselves, the meaning of life 
IS reduced to meie enjoyment and comfort Then material goods 
(including technique) subserve only the material mamtainance of 
the body and psj cho-pbi sical comforts The leligious question of 
the aim in life lemains wholli unanswered m this eternal natural 
round of acquisition and consumption Man becomes what Plato 
sajs of this kind of desire, a leaki barrel into which one alwajs 
pours water but which is nevei filled How would it be possible 
to see the highest meaning of life in goods which aie essentially 
consnmeable and finite^ But leligious values, insofai as we think 
of them as adequately expeiienced, have been defined fiom the 
outset in such a way that there can be no doubt of their highest 
value For they aie based on the fact that all othci values of life 
are related to its general and total meaning What is this meaning^ 
It lies as we have seen in moial value, in the normativity of the 
soul Mud the fulfillment of its true value destini This highest 



viluc cairaonnh space, time and matter it is b1es*:edneES of the 
entire c'lstpnce, complete absorption in thcnorld meaning, mental 
fulfil Im flit of diiti Whethu this value experience is expressed 
in the belief that the highest \alnc-fulness is immanent in space 
and time, or whether space and time aic negated, and eternal 
mfiniif traiiscendanre is postulated instead — both mean foi the 
txpciienc’ng subject the gieatest conceiveable freedom fiom the 
rcstnctiins of finitj md finalitj All ethical ri,ligiosit\ is diiected 
to the mental content of life and thus tianscends what appears in 
cpier ind time to a value context which places the soul in the 
fin il in ‘ailing 

*^0 theie remains onl\ the question of hon we should aiiange 
t o*hei values between the exti ernes of utilitarian and religious 
. 'le- The chiiacter of leligions values has alieadv implied a 
irtei.ui of value lank It will depend on the degiee in which 
spai'p time andm'tter iie sin passed For, the infinite metaphysical 
longiiifi alwijs goe«-be\oiul whit is finite and limited to what 
rcl.eions tcimmologv chaiacteristically calls a ‘higher woild’ oi 
an ‘othei world’. Now wo have alieadv seen tliat the aesthetic 
ittitudc translates the material world into an imaginatn o one, and 
that the theorist converts it into an ideitioiial one In each case 
space time and mattei -are sni mounted but in a different way 
The ^esthetic attitude always refers to an imaginative space and 
time, and thiongh empathic imagination frees the soul from its 
purclj phjsical limits and tiansfignics matter The theoretic ittitudo 
refers to au ideational space and time which aie botli infin te and 
transforms matter into ideas and essential relations Tlie first 
attitude still contains something of the vital soul iinpulsi md its 
specific uniqueness In the second theie is, so to spi ik, a timeless 
consciousness which ideally can giasp what is most distant, though 
of course onl\ a pi ion and not in concrete but in conceptual 
contemplation Apparently neithei one can be pieferred to the 
othei They must be ranked eqnallj The aesthetic attitude is, so to 
speak, an intensive grasp of the woild, a losing of oneself ind all 
one’s psjchio poweis in an individual contemplation Science grasps 
the world extensivelj jet figiiiativelj speaking only its fiarae-woik 
and not its concreteness or dimension of depth One cinnot hive 
both those attitudes in the same degree but must choose one oi 
the other And perhaps one might call (if one means b\ male 
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md female Tvorld- principles and not men and women), one the male 
and the other the female road i) 

A similar polarity is exhibited bj the political and social 
line's Both the assertion of one’s own value and devotion to 
other souls are necessar^ to the meaning of life Bnt the value 
of these t«o attitudes, nhich ne have pievionsl^ designated as 
more formal, depends al&o on the content to which thej refer 
altiuism, lo\o which leniuns nithin the limits of utilitarian values 
IS the lowest, and the lo\c which is directed to another soul with 
all its life possibilities is the highest Similarly, power which is 
effective onlj m the spheie of nlihtanan values is lowest and that 
powei which actualizes the icligions meaning of life is highest 
One might saj , fnrthei , that the valne of a region increases if it 
IS united to a social spiiit ind decreases if it is only ego-centrically 
sought for the sake of peisonal power Poi, the loi e which bioadens 
an individual soul so that it can experience mutual values also frees 
it from finite limits But here there appears also the question of how 
profound both are md it is bv no means pioied that love is highei 
in proportion to the nuiiibei of people to whom it is directed Finally, 
the value of collective power, that is, aalne united to the social 
spirit, IS always higher than a mere individual claim to life Bnt 
this fact which is so important foi the ethics of power does not 
belong in oui piesent elementarj context 

II 

If, in the mental process of life, we have to deal onl} with 
the kinds of values is objective constants, the question of the rank 
01 del of values would be answered But wc have seen that this 
is not the case Values are not iigid essences in the trans-subjectii e 
sphere but aic always part of a personal mental structure And 
it IS impossible completcli to sepaiate them from this locus of 
cxpenentialitv We have -ilieidj seen that their actual intensity 
depends on then position in the experiential context Though we 
have also observed that their changing real appeal ance cannot set 
the standard foi the genuine valuation of their rank order This 
onlj ocouis when the single experience,, which develops from the 

>} The V oscillation of Plato (lu the Eros doctnne) and of Schiller (m 
for instance the ‘KvenstUf') is characteristic in connection with this 
value decision 
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conjnnctTon of f ite nnd mnei giowtli, receives nn importance vliicli 
fills not onl} one moment bnt mfinences the total meaning of life 
Such a function of value experience we call its content 

I lie content of a value csqperience depends on more than the 
species of V line This can be cleailj illustrated by a few examples 
Eicn though the cognitive value ranks essentiallj higher than the 
econotuK , to safeguard the foundations of existence is oleaily of 
a highci significance for a peisonal value total than to leain the 
Pithagoican theoiem Even though love ranks highei than powei, 
th'' presell ition of i cnltnial state is moie important than the 
cue of one soul and a single life So even in spheies which 
n’lrl.t be regaided as Essential!} equal this point of view brings 
irio'it dificrences of rank A philosophical insight is necessarily 
iKiOlei than a waltz of Stiaiiss, n poem embodying comprehensive 
mcining lelitions desoives picfoiencc ovei some individual con- 
clu'.'on of comparative philologj 

Now what IS this-' content’ of value experience? Obviously, it is 
Us. coutribution to the value total, in the fiist place its importance 
for the totahtj of the value life, of an individual Whatever is 
ti insitoij from this point of view no matter hou elevated is the 
cliss of value to whicli it belongs, does not take a high place in 
the rank ordei But au\ thing that is impoitant in this connection, 
that does exercise a decisive function in mental life is elevated in 
this scale even if it seems by natuie to belong to a lower class 
This reference of a partial value to the mental total of life 
we have previously called its religious character Thus we speak 
of a religious value in a double sense in the first place as its 
own species of value which may appeal in specific objects and 
may thus be experienced We saw, bowevei, that all objects of 
this kind may alieady be pre-formed in otbei opeoies ot value, 
BO appaiently the second meaning is the moie important one 
namely , that values from other zones become religions as soon as 
they are related to the final meaning of life Thus they receive 
a religious emphasis over and above their original value accent 
Accordingly the content of a value is equivalent to its leligious 
significance And though we previously placed the religious value 
only at the apex of the value pyiamid, we must now also locate 
it on lowei levels which thus curve in several places toward 
the top 



We said that whatever is deoisivelj and constrnctivel} related 
to the total meaning of life has a religions ralne m the jiositive 
sense We know nothing abont this total meaning except what 
appeals in a personal world-view Thns this contribution amounts, 
for the present, to the share of a value factoi m the totalitj of 
a personal moral life And insofar as this piecipitates its total 
content in a complete view of the meaning of the world which 
we cill personal leligion, we can justif} our designation of the 
decisive value content as religions If religion also assumes the 
form of a scientifically enlightened woild-view we call it meta- 
physics And thns we can say in conclnsion the rank of a value 
experience depends on its metaphysical content 

Not one of the individual spheres of value is wholly without a 
metaphysical content By giading values as general essences 
according to the degree in which they have surmounted space, time 
and the limitations of enelg^ and maltei, in a word, mere finity, 
we have already ranked them from a metaphysical point of view 
But when again we consider these abstract species of value as 
part of the total mental stmctuie we see that in every partial 
region metaphysical factors may be contained Thus, for instance, 
there is something metaphysical in the very struggle for existence 
which tnes to preset ve life in opposition to nature, the urge for 
libeiation from meie material limitations And again, the moie 
metaphysical content an insight contains, the higbei is it ranked 
in the context of life The greatei value as woild-view is embodied 
in an aesthetic expeiience, and the less it is characterized as a 
mere passing mood, the higher it stands in the total order^ A 
religions love (that is, one which is filled with this final content) 
even if it refers only to one soul, and a will to power imbued 
with religions meaning rank higher as we have seen than any 
othei love oi power In othei words, only the metaphysical is our 
salvation and value experiences have different contents of levelation 
The more they reveal to us of a final woild-meaning the higher is 
their rank in the value order 

The enormous complication of the pioblem is already apparent 
from the foregoing discussion If we legaid it from the point of 
view of a single individual who expeiienccs the e\ ei-changing play 
of value experience and normative value, we find that he must 
make the decision of genuine value ranks under consideration of 
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three previously fiented conditions the nafuial lank, the changing 
expeiiential intensity and the content of values which ‘he is ca- 
pable of experiencing’ And even though we begin with the 
methodological fiction that the rank oidei of values repiesents a 
completely fixed objective system, the grasping of value ranks 
leally takes place as follows in the moial life piocess itself, in 
ceaseless value and norm expeiiences, conflicts and struggles, the 
assumed lank oidei is peisonally won It is not a hnished product 
but the final, matuie and haid-eained lesult of moril life 

Then too we have so far simplified the problem by stalling 
with the assumption of a noimal human consciousness which is 
nowhere to be found We must, theiefoie, still faith ei ti eat actual 
situations and wholly subjective conditions Poi, a real man as 
part of a tempoial epoch and a histoiically determined society is 
alieady highly individualized And he is still fuithei so because, 
being just the peison that he is, he has a wholh unique stiucture 
which may shade oft into legions wheie the pathological and 
incomprehensible begin This absolute uniqueness cannot be giasped 
by science which must always lefei to typical legal stiuctuies 

In this section (A) we disiegaid the share of histoiico- social 
enviionment in the formation of a value system and consider only 
the individualizations of the human soul stiucture which we have 
desciibed by the name Attitudes’ Then impoitance for the 
piesent pioblem is that in then inner stiucture a peisonal value 
system, eithei inhented oi acquired, is alieady piesent At any 
rate, the fact that m eveiy individuality ceitain value directions 
aie pS} chologically moie impoitant than otheis brings about a 
special peispective in legaid to the assumed spheie of values Oi 
in other words gianting that an unequivocal eteinal rank oidei 
of values 13 valid, the individual neveitheless contains partly 
acquiescing and paitly lesisting foices to grasp this situation This 
fact can be studied especially well m the Attitudes’, since they have 
been developed fiom then lespective predominating value positions 

III 

In contiast to the assumption which ue made in section I of 
an adequate value experience we can call the point of view in 
which the individual onesided soul stnictuies entei our discussion, 
the ‘individual capacity foi experience’ We have shown m Part II 



that the psjchio strnctuie prefeis some one class of values The 
psychological investigation itself shoned that by natuie some men 
prefer one species of value and otheis another This refers onlv 
to the expeiiences which are subjectively highest and has nothing 
to do with the assumed objectively valid values It is clear 
however that there may be a factor in the lespective individual 
soul structures which eithei furthers or hinders the carrying out 
of the normativelj demanded value Each one of these types is 
predestined to a definite onesided ethics foi which it is best 
adapted But suppose that the assumed objectively normative value 
lies in another direction 

There aie two possibilities (1) Eithei the structure of the 
soul IS so onesided that the objectively highei value does not fall 
within the peisonal capacity' for experience and can consequently' 
not be influential as an experienced norm Then theie is no ethical 
conflict foi the expeiiencmg agent Instead the value judgment is 
made by another person whose nature is richer and broader And 
here all foimativity ^too ends Poi, what does not exist even as 
a germ lu the soul cannot be implanted fiom the outside (2) In 
the second case the ethical demand is experienced on the peiiphery 
of one’s oun being, for instance in the fom of an imagined 
possibility, which the better self- conceives bey ond the limited real 
self But it lachs power to change this heteiogeneous value into 
a genuine part of the soul, into an effective motive Then theie 
develops — in contrast to the tragedy' of fate — the tragedy of 
chaiacter which has its origin in subjectivity Such a man breaks 
down in the stiuggle between what he ought to and what he can 
do Two forme of value confront each other in him the objec- 
tively demanded but unattainable one, and that which is his own 
but IS objectively inadequate One might also speak of two 
moralities, one of which is overindividnally demanded but for which 
psychological capacities aie lacking and another individual one 
which 18 moie impulse than duty <) Let us elucidate this by a 
few examples The pure economic egoist is hemmed in by the 
hindering limits of his peculiar kind of energy in regard to the 

‘) I remind the reader that we still (Sub A) disregard the validity 
of a collective morality and that therefore this entire tragedy is intended 
as a wholly singular expenence which results from the mner distnbution 



commmdircnt of love even though he is awaie of it The purelj 
aesthetic man ivho is content in the contemplation of existence fails 
m anv attempts to be economicallj' cieativc The pniely political 
tipe find? his limits in the demands of stiict theoietic objectivitj 
All tJiese natni es lack adequate expcnencc for heterogeneous values 
And it is not snipnsing that the lespective norm does not achieve 
anj influence ovci them and that they come to giief in trying to 
live lip to ethical demands for which they lack the psychological 
pre-conditions 

Two important ethical deductions result from these facts 

(1) that inner width and wcalth'of exponential capacity aie essential 
requisites of morality (as has alieady been emphasized by Herbart 
and Til Lipps) otheiwise nothing higlier can be evolved And 

(2) that in order to giasp the higher and thorefoie normativelj 
demanded valne, an organization of psychic stiuctiire is necessary 
which has not always been iccognized in its independent moral 
significance, namolj, the moral cneigy without which the lecognition 
and assertion of the liighcst valne m the soul is impossible Con- 
icrsiou, ic-awakcning, le-birth and sclf-conqnest are the words with 
which religious and ethical language try to desciibe this pheno- 
menon, which howoi ei as a final mystery, docs not seem susceptible 
of fnrthei deduction 

If one considered only the purelj factual process of experience 
without granting to the experience of noim a special emphasized 
Significance, one would have to take eveivone as he is and theie 
would be no point m criticizing him ethicalli But the theorv of 
tipes does not allow of this coustmction To look foi then 
psjohologj docs not mean to wiite then apology The entiic 
question of the lank ordei of values is meaningful onlj if it is 
something which lies above a given individual as an obligation 
Otheiwise the rank order of values must change not only, as it 
might appeal fioin the second pait of this book, with eveij v»lne- 
appieciating subject, but even with eveiy especially emphasized 
situation in life And indeed this iclativism seems to many to be 
the final conclusion of wisdom But this would do awav not onlj 
with eveiy scientific theorj of value but also with every meaning 
of moralitj The man in the stieet would be the measine of all values 

To anj one who does not want to accept this consequence, there 
ifi only one way out, for, the supposition of an entiielj adequite 
Spranger, Tjpos of men 19 
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CKpeiience of value lanks is not svbstanliated b} the facts Everyone 
always experiences, in bis internal and external situation, unique 
value perspectives Eveiyone is singularly ciicnmscnbed m bis 
individuality and destinj , and the content of values vanes for 
ever} one If there is supposed to be an order of values which 
binds the individual in any particular situation, it is conceiveable 
onl} as a normative legality of evaluation These noims howevei 
like the laws of nature — are in each case valid only in relation 
to conciete constellations, and their content varies in application to 
these actual conditions of their validity Everyone lives m a 
thoioughly individual inner and outer situation of life But whatever 
IS objectively valuable in it is regulated according to laws of value 
which, though perhaps never ‘undeistood*, are experienced as moial 
demands on the level of life which one has attained 

And yet there remains the other difficulty Suppose these 
norms do not enter as experienced actual demands into individual 
consciousness? What if they aie only a philosophical construction 
of the supervising thinkei who tncs to adopt the viewpoint of the 
normative mind legai'dless of the fact that real human beings do 
not divine oi feel anything of such demands? 

And we must keep in mind yet a further possibility The 
attitudes certainly have a lawful and theiefore compiehensible 
structure It is possible that a normative legality may take root 
in them applied to their unique kind of soul and moial developmental 
level As yet noone has investigated these personal expenences of 
norm and their legality, just as ethics so fai has only moved in 
very abstract realms above the reality of mankind It may be, 
however, that there are processes of value life in the individual 
soul which are based entirely on value illusions, or even further 
on perversions of value positing At this border of the pathological 
not only our critique but our understanding too finds its limits 
Scheler m his essays on the overthrowing of values and elsewhere 
has illuminated this final subjectivity But we do not want to 
follow that line of thought foiBier because it would complicate the 
pioblem too much 

The essential lesiilt is clear without it that the actual psychic 
Btructuie of man can nevei be the standard of the rank order of 
values Ho is always in a thoroughly^ subjectively determined 
peispeotival relation to it This subjectivity can only be overcome 
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\t normative li\\s aic jecogiiueil, how — imdei guen conditions — 
one ought to \alue And thi:i 'ought' has an entirely difEeieut 
bource from thit on which i)b> cholog) depends 

This, ho\\c\tr, nukes it all the xuoio important to ascertain 
how the mdiYiduil finds this 'ought' For, tint it is not ofiered 
to him b} i iiflibhcd science is cleir to everyone who knows the 
lielple^jS position of oiu ethics The norms which it establishes are 
Ubiull> fornnl, oi it leist artihcul constructions foreign to life 
It w lb because he saw this th it Hegel distrusted the mere theoretic 
con&truttioa ot dut} He righll} pointed out tint one must study 
the piocesS of overmdiv idu il mind m order to undeibt ind the 
relition of the meaning lud content of dut) to piesent mental 
hie, that is, to the diatnbutiou of fortes on the historical level 

Thcretore w c now ab mdon the ibstract isolation of the 
uidi\idual min, lud the fietioa tint from the beginiung ho confronts 
oul) \ line taacnce-j We bhill think of him in the context of social 
morality which has developed m the eourae of hibtor) md m which 
i form of the ovcnmJividuall) poi>ited 'ought' ippears Finally, 
we shall touch upon the uk il i>}stem of vilucb which leiehes 
beyond this and appro iches the meining of the normative mind 
itself Dorn from the objective mind it always reaches foi the 
bt ir:> which though never attained ire the hnU thingb b> which 
moril will orients itself in the depths of the eouseienee 

II 

So far oin eonsukr itions hue remimed completely in the 
sphere of person il ethics We hue looked foi the gndition of 
valiiCb only in individual eon&ciousness We started with the 
assumption of an objective fixed rmk older of values uid the 
vilue forms which ippertun to them, ind tilled the meaningful 
set for the objective values ukqu itc expcuence, from which we 
logic ill) deduced the fict that the idequatel) exponcuced higbei 
vilue as compared with a lower one would have to become i nouu of 
behavior in the total development of life Oui next considei ition w is 
th it values alwa}b ippe ii in i tot il life context which changes the ide- 
quate more and more into i perspectival expenenee md wo obseivcd 
the entire v iluc oiicnt itioa from the viewpoint of duties tow ird oneself 

Now, b> ibolibhing the picvious isolitiou we enlaigc oui view 
to collective ethics in which not only duties toward oneself but 



ilpo low lid Pocictv art con^idcicd Todn) tliii social ctliicp is 
thcoicticillj icfcircd to .ill of lium.ui socict}, thoiigli m pmctict 
it lb cntirch difiercnt And it cannot bo denied tint there art 
ccitam \ari'itions of the rontrnt of moral norms in regard to 
existing cultural iitiintioni Hicj .arc not ntccssanh modifications 
but pcrlinpp onh reasonable pnrticul inzations of morality As 
opposed to ptr«onnl moralitx, the \ line order of collectiae moralit} 
IS .iltcitd from the outlet liLeiiiEc a piedoniiniit position is demanded 
for social \ iliies in the con‘-timicnc«'; of members of an ethical 
group We lie non dealing with a social ethics, that is, asaliic 
order dei eloped on the bi^is of social a allies, andino longer with 
i peisonal ethics according to which man fitcs all \alncs with 
equal aiitonomi The nun who is siibjectuelv bound to society 
IS from the onUct under the obligition of hating to live with 
others 


I 

lint tlicic IS mother reason win man m this moral system 
no longer confronts pure taint rink(.V,I) Sotulv is a Instoncal 
forniition which lus detclopcd itself One can think of it ns in 
otciindiiidti il Eiibicet which h.is h id mam ten dciinitc etpencnccs 
during its CMStcnce There is nlwats not onl\ something tjpieal 
md norm il in these t .ilitc experiences bnt also .i bit of siibjcetit e 
inditidiialitt , .md a part of cntirch unique total destinies Let 
us assume a n ition as the cimcr of a collective mor.iliti, thin 
the definite n itional chai irtcr and f ite are fnsed in this moralif \ 
Besides this, such a collcchtc moriliti is capable of change to a 
certain extent, just as m inditidual in the course of his life mat 
dctclop morallt or, .niiilci certun conditions, mor.ill} degenerate 
In n word i eollcctitc moralitt is bt no means the pnio Good 
but IS the Good in i historical and n itional form of .ippe ii mce, 
paitlj filled with the spirit of genuine objcctiic norms, partlj 
pcimcatcd with rules which origin <tcd more from custom, stiles or 
some will to power, and sometime^ c\cn cthicallj pciicrtcd 

The niiiqiic wcightj form of a cullcctnc moi.alitj results not 
onl\ from the fact th it it expresses itself m objectu o institutions 
(foi instance maniagc, firoih, commnnitj, cmcrgcnci associations, 
social forms of tire slate and religion) but jnst as mnch bccmsc 
it lives in the consciousness of .ilmost cierj member of societj bj 
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me'ins of its objective value content through tiansmission, imitation 
and education Collective moiality becomes effective in the foim 
of value judgments which refei to the behavioi of fellow membeis 
in ceitain typical situations and beyond this to then constant 
attitudes in social relations We shall not go back to the deve- 
lopment of these value judgments It is enough that m them aie 
stoied up the socio- ethical expeiiences, the opinion and the e\- 
penence of noim of many geneiations In hxstoiy the influence of 
Sociates, foi instance, cleaily illustiates how an umisuil personality 
sometimes transforms the entiie tiansmitted populai ethics The 
mannci of influence of collective monlit} is not, however, limited 
to value ju'lgments which are made eithei befoie oi after the 
individual deed It is expiessed in noims which confiont the 
individnil raembei of society as demand^?, and in practic il leactions 
tint follow acts which society judges as moial or immoial These 
leactions strengthen oi weaken the social spirit in which one meets 
the individual A membei may be ostiacized b} society even 
without any legal measuies bccuise of Ins attitude But this aspect 
of collective moiality inteiests us less than the first its appeaiance 
in the foim of noims which confiont the individual in his social 
bchivioi It IS possible to make still finei distinctions m the 
piesent socio-psychic leciprocal effects whether a collective noim 
lives fiom the beginning in the consciousness of an individual and 
pla>B the lolo of a hindeiing oi fuitheiing factoi in decision, 
whethei it comes to his consciousness as an nnlooked foi expiession 
of the envnonment only in the moment when he wills to act, or 
wLothei it can only appeal to him aftei the act and then cause 
lepentance or obstinacy It must suffice foi oiu puipose to investigate 
the question of how a collective noim enteis the complex of actual 
motives of behavioi 


II 

It may act, figniatively speaking, eithei as a foieign or as a 
native diop of blood in a man’s ciiciilation If the individual clings 
with all his instincts to the gioup, if he is with his entiie being 
only a sample of the mass then he will heai m the voice of the 
collective norm his own voice as a collective being If, on the 
othei hand, he is alieady freed fiom the gioup as an independent 
individual then the decisive question is how much he still possesses 
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of tLe social mind Only the man who acknowledges society and 
its estate can lecognize socio-ethical demands If, as an independent 
personality, he finds in himself the norm which binds him to the 
lives of otheis (the social noim) he mnst take a stand in legaid 
to collective norms as such Otherwise he ’S a thoroughly asocial 
nature who even in a favorable case only acknowledges what 
contributes to the value of his own personality, but who does not 
want to go out of his way ‘for the sake of others' One might 
object to this that such a set is meaningless, mconceiveable and 
incapable of execution Ever} one is under an obligation to society 
whether he knows it or not Everyone is finally and in his better 
nature a social pioduct This I do not deny, but we aie here 
dealing not with the question of light and wrong but with a matter 
of fact And there is no doubt that theie are — at least as far 
as tendency is concerned — people who reject all social obligation 
with its collective norms One finds them most ficqnently among 
economic egoists, aesthetic individualists, and affirmers of self (who 
belong to the political type) especially when they formulate a 
theory of their own way of bfe Humboldt was pnmaiily interested 
in his own development and social consequences though acceptable 
were secondary Nietzsche pniposely freed himself from all the 
standards of a herd morality' and acknowledged only his own 
highest essential norm The pure ‘utilitarians’ depend on certain 
interrelations through their ‘inteiest’ but know beyond that no norm 
of consideiation and responsibility (My coiintiy, light oi wiong) 
Still others think that they are subjectively freed from the bonds 
of morality when they' have theoretically disclosed the oiigin of 
morality from social purposiveness 

We only point out these limiting phenomena in older to re- 
iterate that the basis of social ethics is a fundamentally social 
set I must instinctively or in conscious mental acts participate 
in the lives of others, if I am to emphasize the collective norms 
at all The will to community is the conditio sine qiia non of 
socio- ethical behavior, just as it is the basis of the will to legal 
rules whose content is not only the safeguarding of one’s own 
power but which also includes the social mind But even if this 
assumption is granted one can take very different stands in icgard 
to the demands of collective norms 
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III 

Tlio firbt ind mobt simple cise is that of the indmduil who 
subjects himself to the collective noim Perhaps he igiees with 
it in hib uiaeiniost he irt (this ib UbUal since iii objective nioralit} 
m ige-old inherited uibdom is expicssed which ‘public opiriioa’ 
usinlh coiisukra bclf evident), oi i mm is so dependent that ho 
gives m to the pressure of socnl environment (which makes itself 
lelt ih I colkctnc inilucuce) just u it ib possible to follow ever\ 
cubtom and shlc betiUbc ot weikiitSb The collective iioim then 
pli\b in coribciuubiicbb the role of the highest uid moat decisive 
V line foi bthivior whoac mtcnait} no perbon il norm nor eccentricity 
cm rtbibt 

But it IS iko conceive iblc tint i conflict sliould tike place 
between one's own v iluc direction md the collective norm which 
enters into eonseiou&ncNs, which iiu} be dcstiuctivc or constructive 
It IS destructive it the rueielv subjective value constitution is 
victorious ovci collective morilit} Then tlic will to live md ict 
111 ictord mcc with norm is licking Social demmds irc broken 
III the Time WIN IS the pcisonil norms which inso in one’s own 
subjccluit) Onlv from the psychologic il point ot view is the 
distinction import mt whether, lu this conflict, the tendency to 
degeneracy H to be sought m recklessness md weakness, m psychic 
nirrownCbS, m evil intention or belligercncN But since tlie collective 
nuim by no me ins completely coincides with the ideal of puio 
morihty, coniiicts miy occur because the highci norm lives in the 
indiNulu il coubiiousue^s md h isscrtcd ig uiist collective expect itious 
(which rcillv onlv embody m ivcrigc morihty) Wc hive seen 
ibovc tint m this c isc cither the ethic il right of one’s own entirely 
unique pcisonihty miy be decisive without the igcnt idvocating 
i gciierili/ itiou of this particul ir bell i\ 101, or tint i new md purei 
collective iiiorility miy origin itc in the socially diiected ludividuil 
coubciousuess In both tises lu ctern il lesponsibility rests on tlie 
nun who solves this conflict He who cl iiins ioi himgelf a speci il 
uiorihtv, even if he docs so with the gcuuinc religious consciousness 
of high pcisoinl destiny, will ncvei retuui unscithcd fiom a situition 
which IS too dilhcult for ram A politiciin who Ins to nuvigitc 
i collective power tluough unchuted w itcis whcio collectively 
developed gencul lulcs no mipplicibk oi aie evon undeveloped, 
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experiences the ivoigbt of destine imohed m being the peisonal 
instrument of the noimative mind But the other soit of poison 
who tiies to bung to his companions a new morality and neu 
foims of community assumes the difficult task of breaking old and 
tried tables of value in order to establish new ones which arc 
vouched for onh bj Ins own social conscience and the deeper value 
longing of humanitj which meets him half wa\ lie must bo 
piepared to have people regard this new' fieedom onl} as license 
and not as anothei obligation And >et the progiess of moral 
opinion IS onlj possible if people are willing to sacrifice the secnritj 
of the old to the possibilities of the new *) 

But these lemarks go far bejond what is pertinent to a theory 
of types Let us considei only an application i elated to the psychology 
of mental individuality and pointing to new ethical factois 

Collective norms too may have a value content which sui passes 
the experiential capacity of the individual soul structure Wo have, 
however, repeatedly emphasized the fact that all diiections of mental 
life aie founded simultaneously m the individual soul though m 
diffcient proportions' We found the entire social ethics as such 
inseomely anohoied in the soul of the born individualist but its 
special content as well may go beyond what the subject who is 
confionted by the noim of his environment is able to perfoim 
Average morality may demand, for instance, that one should be 
self-suppoiting and keep one’s economic aftaus in ordei A thoioiighly 
uneconomic man — peihaps a great artist — fails m this lespect 
because it does not strike a sympathetic chord in him as in othcis 
The same si stem of morals can also establish the norm of conjugal 
faithfulness But the individual mai be of siith aesthetic mobility' 
that he is capable of eroticism but not of true love Oi a man 
may be asked to defend his lights and assert himself against other 
people’s claims though he mav perhaps be such a sensitive, loving 
nature that he cannot endure conflict, or a thinker who consideis 
every other business more impoitant than the rights of his empirical 
personality 

Thus before the foinm of collective morality character can 
become guilt, though it is veiy questionable whether a man would feel 


‘) One might say in passmg that only he who has or might have 
energy enough to keep the ‘Jaw’ is able to break it 
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himself convicted bj Ins own conscience The more individualities 
diffeicntiate themselves and develop their own normative world, 
the moie will the two lalue judgments clash 

Wo must also add to the fundamental psychic striictiiie the 
individiialming factoi of the general mental and ethic il de\ elopmeiital 
level of the individual The ruling collective morality mai, be 
citliei too mature or insufficiently so Applied collective moiality 
usually does not even strive toward final minuteness in this in- 
dividualization, much loss reach it 

Neithei moial science, jior oni present social morality evei 
appioach the wholly unique moial situation Eveiy collective 
morality is a function of the objective social culture w ith its unique 
liistoiicnl and geographical conditions, with its ranks of value and 
the value eccentricities upon which it is based Despite all his- 
torical singularitj the normative mind, whose eternal fundamental 
structure appears here only in a histoiically unique foim, is active 
m such a collective moiality insofar as it has a tnily ethical 
content The moial attitude of a man (his etiiical chaiactei) is 
also very closel) i elated to his individual mental etiuctnie This 
belongs more oi less closely to an eternal tvpe It is fnithoimoic, 
because of its histoiical^ cultural position, filled with special his- 
torical contents Thus each man has his entiie individual ethical 
law (his Idea) But this is just as iigid as Rant’s categorical 
imperative and is only the application of etcinal noims to a unique 
mental fact which neithci the experiencing agent himself noi 
anothei of deep undei standing can evei icasonablj and completely 
cany out 

It IS difficult to inteipret the connection between liHloiical 
morality and historico- geographic oultuie m such a w ly that the 
collective morality of an epoch clearly appeals One must then 
still differentiate between what is on the aveiago embodied in 
society as an insuied possession, and what lemains unattainable 
demand, longing and ideal It is still moic difficult liowevei 
scientifically to lUnmmate the veij specific ethical destiny of a 
definite type and a special histone kind of mind They can only 
be appioximated But both still refer to some stiuctnre, that is, 
to a mental context of achievements which as a whole is constant 
The individual ethical special case, however, which is brought about 
by fate is whollj irreducible One cannot say wliat position gcneial 



moiality will and ought to take m regard to it until populat 
opinion actually has been formed Only certain directives may be 
foretold and that out of the ethical social stiiictuic which we have 
pieviouslj developed Conespondinglj, one may snimise but not 
unequivocally dednce how a person whom one knows will behave 
in a veiy special situation, that is, in a case which cannot be 
suosnmed undei typical moial situations 

In other words, one must not expect from scientific ethics a 
minutely developed casuistic We have heie (1) outlined the etcinal 
stinctnre of peisonal and collective moiality (2) We have in- 
timated, that science wlien histoncallj conciete, may, in the main, 
structurallj giasp the morality of a nation in a dcdnite cultural 
epoch and the ethics of a clear-cut individual But (3) as little 
as we can absolutely predict tomoirow’s weather with our advanced 
natural scientific knowledge, jnst so little can we understand by 
means of geisicstitssensckaflltche categories unexpected occiiirences 
The ethical decision itself really sets a limit to science foi it oii- 
ginates in unexplored religious depths which we are inclined sub- 
sequently to project into the eh iracterological picture Thus for 
the past and its dead we can only attain a descriptive and nnder- 
stmding moial science 


C 

Oui investigation seems to end very negatively In place of 
the hoped foi objective ordei of values we have found only sub- 
jeotiie factors which deteimine a value perspective, and alwajs 
more and moic individualizing factors instead of the uneqniiocal 
eternal Older From the objective adequate comprehension of 
general value essences we were led to the actual value experience 
in its changing mtensitj, fiom the snpposedlj independent values 
to the experienced value context in which the content of values 
may be variously embodied We then added the individual soul 
structure which may develop as something unique to the point wheie 
it IS almost incompiehensible Finally, we also investigated the shaie 
of a historically singular social morality whose moral genuineness 
could bj no means be guaranteed in every respect and with which 
the individual might conflict eithei destructively or constmctivelj 

Now it IB time, entirely to abandon this methodological fiction 
of the eternal spheie of values which would be grasped in ‘pnie’ 
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acts of intentional feeling, preference or rejection It has ac- 
complished its mission but also shown its inner impossibility For 
what is the meaning of this statement that ‘valnes’ themselves rest 
in a spheie of pnre essences? Even the supporteis of this theory 
cannot believe that they are always attached to the same object 
or real objects which are only related by species But they only 
appear in the mental process of life which is alwaj's divided into 
a diialitj of subject and object They cannot be ‘separated’ from 
tins process nor ‘hypostasized’ but always remain meaningful 
01 game members only within this stmeture 

Blit if, within the framework of this slrnctme we do not want 
to do without the judgment, whethei genuine or spurious, ‘objective 
or merely subjective’, theie lemains only to assume that a legality 
of normatiic character is active in the oiganically stnictnred 
process of value experiences and value positings (as we have 
already worked out in Part I, Ch V for the abstractlv isolated 
value regions) But* here we arc no longer dealing with isolated 
norms but with the total norm, and also accoidingly with gradations 
of value experiences and lalue positings which must be expressed 
partly in structured developments and partly in unsolved conflicts 

Onr hypothesis can now only be that a normative legality is 
active in this totality oF mental life just as it is in the particular 
spheres, which appears in experience as the judgment of mferiontj 
or superiority of values, as the fulfillment of, or failiiie in duty And 
so it seems that we progress no farther than Eant and his school 
from the assumption of a foimal Ian which regulates the lank of 
behavioi and mind And the eternal idea of an ideal value s\ stem 
which IS nevertheless without content, and which is not mciely 
individually or collectively valid, is based on the idea of such a 
regulative ‘ought’ 

And now after all these preparations ne may take a step 
into actuality We may at least designate the cultural locus 
where the temporally determined approximations to this ideal value 
Bjstem are earned out It is ceitain that they can only succeed 
in an ethically productive soul which is at the same time broadened 
by the leception of the most comprehensive contcmpoiary mental 
content and purified by moral energy And we are alwaj s dealing 
with the total mental productivity of life which is guided by the 
normative value law 
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Tlicii flic culinral work mIiicIi is biscd on olijcttivc c\.ilii ilions 
IS repicsenlccl is i iiiog:iosei\c building up, as i cicatioii of \ iliic 
— even (boiigb bound b^ norms ind facts — md us i conquest 
ubicli cm onh be •ichieicd b\ pi odiictic c cnci gj TJio ittainments 
of peisomlitics (oi groups) iie then gi ided according to their viluc 
link In ill of them, iiisof u is thoi caluc iccoiding to noims, 
Iheic 18 \ struggle nnd in upn ml stiiving, i continual icjcctioii 
of the loner in fivoi of the highei laliic 11 } such noik the 
monl u oriel oi the uoild of values is gindualli built up There 
IS a rmk older of uiinds is ucll asofnitions, though the cntcii i 
of their rank lie hnalh in the piuportion of ponci nhich thev assert m 
o\ iluation, m othei words m then icligious \aluc tank iiid cci taint} 

This ethical prodnctivitc ma\ appear in thieo tipical foims 
III the oiiltnial context Oicatest ind mo«t infliicnti il is the religious 
natiue uhiob, fiom the focil point of its mental indiMdnalit}, attains 
i new value point of \ic\\ for itself md othcis in defining its 
position to the colloctne objectne stock of life, and its own kind 
of expoiicnce, which is iblc to gi isp the ‘content’ of things 
Whitoici thus uses- out of the primil dep'hs of .in elhicnlh 
creative mind becomes, then, in ideal noim sastem which is clcaatcd 
to the position of the highest noim caen over those who arc not 
}ct sufficient]} mature foi it, not organized or capable of ex- 
periencing it Religions termiiiolog} calls this, cspcciall} avhen its 
lesult comes fiom gince rather than one’s own deed, tea elation 

The second, pcihaps less clcai-ciit foira is the irtistic crealivo 
power which fixes in great plistic pictnics the gim of a avliolc 
life, which IS purified ba flic moral mind so that it is ojicncd to the 
contemplation .md empath} of those wlio •’re capable of surmising 
the ‘content’ of the .aesthetic elements born in Imagination Homci, 
Dante, Goethe have not onl} stimulated mankind acstheticall} but 
also cthicall} enlightened them by the medium of this B}mbolism 
And they enlighten even those who arc not sufficiently mature to 
understand them It is in this w i} th it we must mtcipiet the line 
‘U)id die Sonne Homers, siche, sic leiichict ancJi uns’’^) 

Namely his humanity of eterailly noble content has evolved for 
the world an ideal value 6 } stem b} which the generations of today 
as well as of yesterday still learn and grow 

') SchiUei Ha Spasiagang ‘And lo, Homer’s suu shines for ns also ’ 
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And finallj' we must consider philosophy too Hegel’s statement 
that it, like Minerva’s owl, begins its flight only in the twilight is 
not quite true Certainly as a science it is bound to the law of 
objective cognition by means of which it views the manifold mateiials 
of life and receives them into the thinking soul but in the sense 
of total mental foimation of life the philosophic thmker too may 
be productive Building on the comprehension of the ‘world’ and 
its coiiectly eognized law, he develops new levels of value life in 
creative vision It is his piivilege as well as his duty to be always 
one step in advance of his time In his pioblems he must solve 
the eonfliets in which ho ola§hes with contempoiary moulity and 
the limitations of his oun nature His intellectual achievements 
w ill purif j and save otheis We still entertain a profound admiration 
foi the mind of Plato which saw amid the chaos of life, with 
leligions, aesthetic and theoietic power of prophec}, the eternal 
standards which act in our bieast and legulate the whole woild 
And his master Socrates who first saw the puie Good has with 
him freed ns from the deceptive play of appaient values nhich 
mislead the soul Ho has shown us that we cannot oppose the 
Spirit uithont denying and betraiing the divine in us In the 
train of these two gie<at minds follow the othei thinkers who have 
discovered new stais in the moral fiimiment 

It follows fiom the moaning which we have asciibed to leligion, 
namel} its essential direction to what is final and total, that the 
pronounced religious set is the highest among the formations of the 
ideal mind which aie developed by the co-operation of the deepest 
personal value and noim expeiiences with the given collective 
norms of genuine content We also know, howevei, that religion 
alwajs depends on the language of other spheres of meaning It 
needs theoretic and aesthetic mental foimations to express itself 
Theie is theiefore no gieat leligion without ninths which combine 
all three aspects, rebgions, theoietic and aesthetic It is fur this 
reason that whenever Plato wants to expiess an\ thing trulj final 
he 18 forced to use mythological language — And jet this fact 
IS also tiuo in another connection wheie a leligiouslv intended 
ideal value system lias once histoiically developed from the 
depths of the normative mind which constantly lenews itself, there 
it IS fnrthei formed and elaborated both by high art and gieat 
philosophi There develop these tremendous cieative mental pio- 
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ductions wliich we can iiacc in GLiislianit} from ILo Church Fathers 
(St Augnstin) and the agnostics, through the scholastics (Thomas 
Aquinas) to Leibniz and Kant, Schleiermacher and Hegel, fiom 
Dante and the Gothic cathcdials to Michelangelo, Bach and Goethe 
Apparently (his stream which is fed by the Absolute and announces 
to the world its measures as Plato did in ancient times, moves 
apait from the course of history 

If anyone thinks that he can ignoie such classic masters because 
of his own value ccitainty he makes a great mistake Anyone who 
does not stand leceptivcly in the stream of creative mind would 
have to bring up the same degicc of productivity if he wanted to 
replace this investigating force And consequently we conclude 
that the concrete rank ordei of value is not anything iinislicd but 
IS won step by step in a historico mental process It is not grasped 
by the abstract indiiidnal conscience as such but only by what 
participates in the objective mental life and the realized level of 
the normatiie mind The law of this mind lives in even bosom 
that has the power to feel it But its individual noims must be 
conquered gradually" and not everyone is from the outset sufficiently 
matuie and receptive for the higher levels According to our 
conclusions too the lank order of values lemains a graded older 
But one cannot skip a level, eiery one must be achieved with all 
the earnestness of personal conscientious decision and formation 
of life Anyone who only dimly sees the top is not yet at the 

summit And above what we see there aio always higher ranges, 

plastic value positions which arise fiom the moral battle of life 
The neo-platonic and Lcibnitzeau thoughts on the gradated 
lealm of the spirit thus become foi us stages of moral value content 
and moral value systems Above every accomplished level there 
IS a still highei one, even if the absolute propoition to value is 
denied to the individual and collective value subjects since they 
value under definite limited historical conditions The normative 
mind lives and acts in eveiy one, though it does not absolutely' 
triumph — that would be divinity — and only ai rives at a certain 
historical configuration of the objective mind in which genuine 
value always struggles with the spurious, the higher with the lower 
A being in whom only' genuine values lule and in whom the higher 
values do not partially exclude the lower ones, would be so infinite 
as to deseive to be called God God is in us as energy and 
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impulse though we cannot onrselves become God There is alwaj s 
something above ns to which we address our leverence and final 
longing When we feel that we approach this highest most closelj , 
we surmise the highest moment But the highest moment itself 
novel actnall} comes Therefore Occidentals who want a culture 
find salvation not in contemplative devotion to something which 
alread} exists and only overcomes ns, but m continued stnving 
Grace only comes to the active man God only helps to timmph 
the man who works over himself, and the passive individual 
receives the visit of God, as it were, unpiepared and incomplete 
We cannot theiefoie get awaj from Fichte's profound thought 
‘Think that jou in youiself are nothmg but thiough God eveiything, 
so that }on become noble and strong in this thought But act 
as if there were no God to aid jou and that you must do every- 
thing alone as indeed He will help yon in no othei waj than in 
hai ing given you to yourself ’ *) 

') Fichte, Works (Literary remains) HI p 449 
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THE PERSONAL IDEAL 


T he threads of our investigation converge m a final point the 
philosophj' of peiBonalit3' With the preceding exposition we 
have sni passed the limit nhich we had to maintain in the abstract 
representation of the tj'pioal attitudes 

There we viewed the individual as a fixed mental structure 
and saw his innei structural law in the values which weie of 
primary importance for his life We appioached the mjstery of 
peisonalit} , foi the time being in a purelj-^ descriptive \ray, from 
the value structure oi value constitution ‘Tell me what jmu value 
and 1 will tell 3'on what jmu aie’, thus we might paraphrase an 
old proverb 

Only historical observation and comparison can illuminate in 
detail how far this personal value stmctuie is pie-foimed in the 
geims of mental individuality, and how much it is changed by the 
character-forming power of eniuonment and fate Dilthej distin- 
guishes the acquired structural context (the developed indmdualitj') 
from inherited structure William Stem starts his investigation 
with the pnnciple of convergence, that is, he believes that the 
developed product grows eveiy where both fiom an inborn factor 
and from one which is exteinallj influential Experience testifies 
to this duality and teaches us above all how stionglj social position, 
vocation and the opinions and customs of his immediate environment 
determine the individual who is exposed to the combined effects 
of these forces 

Although natuial science may attempt to understand inner 
foim itself as a product of adaptation, GetsteswissenscJiaft would 
regard this as a deduction of the meaningful fiom the meanmgless 
The decisive form foi the creation of life lies in man himself 
We cannot do without the assumption of a pre-foimed stmctuie 
even though we admit that it can, to a certain extent, be changed 
b> the impressions and experiences of life 



Another qnestion is when can it be recognized^ Only in raie 
cases IS u child’s mental direction so strongly emphasized that its 
future soul form seems to be nneqnirocally defineable The working 
out and establishment of the mental bent usually comes only 
during puberty which, therefore, besides the first years of life, 
IS the most important time foi education We cannot, however, 
saj whether to a mentally trained vision everj thing here would 
nppen to be rigid necessity Manj thinkers are incbned to view 
the attitude of each individual as a sort of timeless idea which 
in the process of development 'only unrolls itself temporally befoie 
oiir vision Aristotle sa>s that everything which appears in the 
developed condition has been pre-formed in heredity, because he 
believes that form is both the law and the goal of development 
Thus what IS valid for the species must also hold true for the 
diftcrcntiated individualities, assuming of course that the> signify 
a constant lau of action and reaction in the sense of the first pages 
of this book Goethe has purposely emphasized this paradox lu 
the expression *G(^raegte Form, dto lebend stch entmekeW, for 
ho experienced himself m this waj And this is all that is meant 
b} the phrase ‘Become what you are’ (Pindai), and by the doctrine 
of intelligible character which continually recurs though in mau> 
different forms from the ancient religious contexts (Karma, Atman, 
Predestination) up to the time of Geiman idealism 

But of coarse one must remember that life shows mnnmeiable 
mixed forms and that a waveiing between certain limits is all the 
more possible since we must admit that two souls can live in one 
breast and struggle with each other (See below IV 1) 0 In some 
cases of development the aim seems to be to work out more and 
moie clenily the indicated onesided type, in others to suimount 
onesidedness It is a well known fact that in old age there is 
freqnentlv a transition to the religions attitude Perhaps then this 
‘imprinted foim’ is only the methodological principle of investigation 
in whose unit} we comprehend the manifoldness of an individual 


') Thus wo see in Plato the rhjthmieally alternating psychic currents 
of the ascetic orphic and the erotic-enthnsiastic motives the feeling of 
the cave, the joy of beauty, the desire to die and the necessity of creating 
In Schiller we see the continual wavenng between the aesthetic drive for 
unity and the dual experience of unity of thought and wealth of sensible 
experience 

Sprangrer, Tvpes o£ men 
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life process, and also the ethical norm in vrhich the rank of ereri 
level IS measured, though only from the viewpoint of achieied 
personal maturity 

Wo do not labor undei the delusion that we have reduced to 
mental laws the mjsteiies of development Here we have a new 
problem wliioh we do not propose to treat complete!} but only to 
indicate a few outlines And wo shall trj, purel} psychologically 
for the time being to investigate in methodological specialization 
personal development, insofar as it is internalh determined by its 
pre-formed attitude Only later shall we add to this the ethical 
point of view 


A 

Environment and Fate, as inclnsive concepts of external con- 
ditions and occurrences which indnence an individuality, seem only 
to play the role of material with which the inner mental personality 
occupies itself, by which it develops and, under ccit tin circumstances, 
strengthens itself 'I have never heard of a case in which Fate 
1 e external indncnccs, radically changed a matin e man from one 
type to another, except for the above-mentioned transition to the 
religious type which however can actually include all others from 
the beginning 

Even though we are inclined to regard the individual who 
develops from within as an instance of meaningful selection expressed 
in actions and reactions to the exteinal conditions of life, it is 
nevertheless very important for the result of this developmental 
process what materials are offered for selection b\ environment and 
heredity The power of education is based on conscious moial 
regulation of eniironment and partly of heredity too It can only 
offer and cultivate possibilities but not form or implant them at wilK 

A man who becomes conscious of his own mental development 
IS almost certain to judge it according to the style of his fundamental 
attitude 1) 


') This becoming hiatoncal to one’s self — in the sense that one feels 
the inner necessity of personal evolnbons and revolutions — is moreover 
in the secular region something very modem which hardly goes farther 
hack than Goethe As a lebgious phenomenon it is mnch older — SchiUer 
learned from Koerner, 'that trath too has its seasons with human beings’ 
(to Koemer, 15 IV, 1788) 
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The theoretic type is inclined to reduce the process of his 
development to rational, consciously apprehended steps He believes 
that every single stage was earned out under intellectual necessity, 
and that all he has become has been the result of will and choice 
based on general rules of life i) The autobiographies of rationalists 
of the eighteenth centuiy (and of the twentieth centurj too) testify 
to this conception The economic man on the other hand, icgaids 
his development as a consequence of puiposive adaptations m which 
each time he has mastered a new phase of hfe All life is for 
liim *1 kind of skilfull technique The aesthetic typo, at least of 
tlip cl iBSic sort, believes that his growth was organic He has 
n^^siirilrted the impressions of life as material, searched foi and 
made a part of his soul neu life conditions and thus became what 
he ii an organic form endowed with soul The case is different 
with the seekers for expeiience uho allow themselves to be deter- 
mined hv new groups-of stimuli, and with the expressionists who 
sometimes see life suddenlj' 'in a new light’ and who regard their 
existence ns a senes of subjective changes Development is reduced 
to creative love and friendship, to profound mental communities 
of giving and receiving if the social factor predominates The 
political tjpe (in our broader sense of the word) regards himself 
as self-made, bj a deed of freedom He has conquered tho lesistance 
of the dull world by energy of will and created his own sphere 
of existence Indeed he interprets his charactei as tho work of 
a freelj willed original deed The religious man, finnilj, feels in 
his development eithei the grace of God which has tendeily guided 
all his steps, or the world-conquering power of his own soul which 
has fought for the divine Both are sometimes conceived as a 
quiet continuous activity and sometimes as a sudden conversion or 
series of conversions in which the highest meaning is revealed 
God 18 active in me, or I in God Whether calm or tempestuous, 
the fundamental religions attitude is nnmistakeable in all four forms 
and IS easily united to tho other onesided forms of self-expenence 

Apparently pubertj' is always the time of life in which mental 
personality first awakens Before then it may occasionally show 
itself 10 . many different ways, but the life of a child is 'so un- 

») Wundt was much more than a mere theorist And yet tho wish 
to experience even death with full consciousness is very characteristic of 
this great thinker Etiebiea tmd Erlanntea, Stuttgart 1920 p 118 

20 ’^ 



differentiated, subject and object are m him so undivided, that we 
can scarcely speak of actual mental life or of a participation in 
the objective historical world But when the self for the first time 
confronts the world as something for its own sake, the formations 
of the mind begin to be active, though not even then m one 
pronounced direction Instead, either one of two things is characte- 
ristic of pubertj ( 1 ) the predominance of the aesthetic attitude 
in which all othei spheres of life may be simultaneously ‘experi- 
mented with’, or ( 2 ) the sudden appearance of certain attitudes 
For a time he seeks useful activity, then he is a religions enthusiast, 
periods of affectionate trust alternate with self-isolation and a wild 
obstinacy which tries to compel recognition, then again he seizes 
upon theoretic and technical problems It almost seems here as 
if the individual mind stood before a wealth of possibilities But 
perhaps it is onlj apparently so for this quest is not whollj free 
nor is it a search for purely objective values and obligations but, 
above all, a quest for one’s self Fundamentally its future is 
predestined, but the- final stamp of this form still depends on the 
matenal which life presents and the level of formation which is 
offeied to the searching individuality With some people this process 
contmues from puberty for ten or fifteen years The individual 
form 18 only gradually disclosed and latest of all with mere aesthetic 
seekers, like the pure impressionists whose fate it is to have no 
fixed form but to flutter from flower to flower, sampling each In 
others the imagination, which at first surrounded the hidden solid 
core like a soft shell (but often lets its outlines clearly shine 
thiongh) gradually falls away In the place of unlimited possibilities 
there remains a onesided individuality The greater opportunity 
it has had reallj to be itself m life’s activity the more strongly 
it appears Very often, however, a forced vocation hides the real 
essence and thus an innei conflict occurs which eventually saps 
the best energies *) 

B 

The mental growth of a human bemg is not, however, merely 
a continuous process, not simply development in the narrow sense, 

*) For further detail see my PsychoJogte des Jugenddlters On Goethe’s 
position in regard to this problem which is essentially the same cf the 
speech cited above 
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bnt also moral training Normative powers enter into the instinctive 
value direction in all possible forms m which moral norms appear 
as personal conscience, as collective morality and as an ideal system 
of value, and are active both as a broadening and a restricting 
morality The indmdnal sonl participates in these mental powers 
They unite themselves to the rest of the environment which, by 
its mere presence, develops habits and thus a certain form 

The most difficult problem lies in the above-mentioned tension 
which exists between the duly to experience and the experience 
of dutj 

The dnty to cxpeiience ' can only be posited from an over- 
indiiidnal point of view The author of these commands is either 
collective morality which demands from the members of the group 
a definite moral character and behavior, or a still higher ideal 
61 stem of value which is, of course, also derived from a historical 
process but seeks to elevate itself to a sphere of absolutely valid 
standards which transcends time, and strives to avoid obligation 
to special variable life conditions of a group — either in the name 
of God, in that of a complete humanity or in the spirit of a genuine 
idea of culture Both norms are directed to all individuals who 
belong to this objective and ideal mind as their snperordinated 
total of culture 

This duty to experience becomes an experience of dnty when 
the overmdividnal norm is actualized in the individual consciousness 
and IS active there as a real force It is probably very rare that 
there Is no answering echo For, with our whole selves we are not 
only children of nature but also of the histonco- social mind to 
which we belong Furthermore, because we are human beings we 
cany the eternal, ideal, fundamental, directions of mind (Ideas) as 
normative forces in ourselves But suppose a being is not suffi- 
ciently mature for the special content and level of these over- 
individnal norms, or deviates in his instinctive structure from those 
demands which are permeated by a highly purified meaning content? 
In the first case we do not even have a strongly conscious expelience 
of conflict because the individual is not yet capable of seeing the 
overindividual norms In the second case we have that situation 
of conflict which is so characteristic of moral life 

Education enters in here as a social measnie, and in both 
Cases attempts to obtain a hearing for the authontative norm One 
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should never base education merely on collective morality, but 
alnajs bo}ond that on an ideal S3 stem of values, that is, the 
final rcligio-moi il meaning of life and a ‘classic’ educational content 
But ncitbci the ideal nor the collective force can be effective from 
the outside The aim of all education is to enter into the center 
of the peraonall3 affiiming valnc-positing mdnidual and lai bare 
that innermost icgion nhere the authoritative demand becomes a dut} 
uhich is acknoii lodged b3 the better self ind so clciatcd to the highest 
pcisonal ideal Thus there is an autonomous dut3 too, and this 
alone, because it is a part of the self, has the power w hicli guarantees 
progress from the loner value to the demanded higher one For 
all personal morality depends on the eneig3 which brings ibout 
the sacrifice of the lower life for the higher and the narrower for 
the broader existence 

We have seen that a morality can arise from these depths 
winch might surpass and pniify the given collective moralif} Indeed 
it IS the final source in tiliich the ideal value sistcm is always 
born anew and, under certain circumstances, creatncl} developed 
In the following wo'shall not speak of this rare climax of moral 
power, but shall assume th it the individual finds himself m a totalit) 
of life which IS ahead} moial, that is, in an objective mental 
bitnation in which the normative (ide il) mind is the guiding power 
And we shall further assume that the individual who is filled with 
the content of this greater mind makes his v aluo decisions m complete 
freedom and punt} of conscience The norms which he then finds 
in himself will hav e one of two effects tlicj will cither broaden him 
or — for the sake of a higher value — limit him Both are 
possible either for the sake of the personal value content or of 
the social value content, to live for which is an essential rnonal 
command The personal ideal is determined from these four directions 
and thus also includes the demands of the genuine social w ill to value 

1 We have previouBl}' designated the broadening norm as 
foimative morality It is pnmanlj rooted in the individuality itself 
which 18 conscious of the limits of its personality From tins 
develops personal striving for culture, and those aspects of man 
which do not belong to the predominant trend of bis nature should 
be cultivated It seems to be a personal experience of duty to 
refine a crude personality into a cultivated one The man who 
has a theoretic bent mnst also develop himself for piactical life 
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in economics, politics and society The pnrely aesthetic type must 
balance his nnirersal receptivit} by concrete woih The meaning 
of self-edncation is the absorption of an objectively valuable content 
into the individuality whose central being is not thus extinguished 
but rather enriched And when we grasp the world with our 
theoretic and aesthetic organs, where it is fairly remote, literal} 
cultuic usually predominates But it is nowheie limited to this, 
thongli in Germany culture is only mtei^neted as science because 
wo are theoretically constituted For just this reason however our 
sc.entiGc education often becomes the reverse of culture >) 

2 Cnlture is therefore not merely something which one owes 
to one's self but also a social duty Our environment demands 
tint we should broaden oniselves subjectively so that we can 
undcrstandingly and cientively participate in its value content 
iSociet} usually prescribes a definite form of such education and this 
externally imprinted ideal may conflict strongly with subjective 
ideals Todnj even in socialistio circles people fear everj thing 
tint seems to limit the freedom of a developing man I consider 
this a proof that today no vmle individuals are bom or that they 
are no longer believed in For, the human will to spintnal growth 
onl} becomes stronger through opposition A plan of teaching, 
no matter how stupid, .can not immediately extinguish the nature 
which IS there From the battle of social and personal cultural 
ideals much stronger formations develop than if the human being 
had been allou ed from the outset to advance only m his personal 
direction Just because the individual must take a stand either 
for or against contempoiary culture he must also reckon in his 
peisonal ideal with the mental demands of his environment 2) 


*) My pamphlet GedanKen uehcr Leherhildmig has been httle under- 
stood because people could only think of book learning Whether it is a 
blessing to make the entire national culture a book culture will I hope be 
more carefully adjudged by a future time than is being done today 

*) ‘Every moral indmdnabty needs correction by means of the develop- 
ment of the opposite pole of energy, Frederick the Great should take the 
flute and Napoleon Ossianic poetry Education may here preach for instance to 
the heroic character of pence and load the Sigwart-character with a little 
thunder and lightning Moreover it must remain a law, since every 
power IS sacred, not to weaken anyone, only to awaken its opposite bj 
means of which it harmoniously adds itself to the total ’ Jean Paul, 
hevana § 29 In exactly the same sense cf Scbleiermacher in his Paedagogil 
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3 ^Yo lin\o nlrcid} deduced Ihe rcsfnclivo norm from llie 
fact that an indnidnalit) cannot be indefinite!} expanded and 
that therefore a lower \aluo iiiiisl be Eacrinccd to a higher one. 
This IS nece-ssar} c\en in an isolated soul One can onl} he 
‘something’ at the saennee of something else, for one cannot be 
Cl er} thing Wholli uniicrsal natures arc entirel} witlioiit a center 
or force One must karn to saciificc life in order to find it, not 
onli in aft airs of great moment but nko in oicr}da} malfcre 
Above all one must iictoriousli combat the claim complete!! to 
give oneself up to sensual impulses Ko mental life or creation 
can be ichtcicd iiithont asceticism \Micn this is forgotten ciiili- 
zntion dcca}s at its loots The more nc conquer the scnstiii! in 
ns, even thongh it too has » limited right, and the more intensiicl} 
we experience this 'Die to liic’ the more mature we shall be To 
be mature means to haie achicicd self- conquests, though such 
conquests arc ncicr possible without some pain Kicr} conflict 
leaves behind a tragic suffering bcciuse we could not or ouslit 
not do what we wanted But the justification of suffering is that 
it lifts ns to higher ’eicls People who liaie not suffered rciiitiin 
shallow and pain giics a depth which is seldom attained in a life 
of happiness Onesided attitudes mai exhibit a greatness which 
commands respect, but as mere hcrcditj the} arc on!} limits and 
ho!C no deeper right As conscious and self-accepted restrictions 
the} receive the firmness which the battle w ith the inner and outer 
fate bestows rrcdcrick tho Great, who saenfied his aesthetic 
tendencies in order to be a servant of the state, ranks higher than 
the loung Ilumboldt who wanted onl} to Inc his own life It 
must not bo believed that Goethe made no self-conquests, but such 
a potent creative power welled up within him that he was able 
to cover everj scar with rosv flesh 

4 The most decisive limitations come to a moral individual 
as demands of society in which ho wants to and must be a sub- 
ordinated part From infanc} he is siirronndcd b} commandments 
whicli all preach ‘Thou Bh.ilt not'’ It is a well-known fact that 
collective moralit} expresses itself far more often in ncgativ e than 
positive commands, oven though not all as much as the decalogue It 
18 alwajB a ease of respecting the limits of othei lives, indeed activelv 
willing them as one’s own limits If perfect freedom is granted to 
ever} person social life is impossible This is tme not onl} of tho 
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economic spheie with its divisible goods, but also of the formation 
of one’s entire inner life which, beyond its own value must be a 
value for others An individuality is complete only when these 
sociallj' posited values are adopted as its own For in moral 
service man becomes richer and not poorer When the collective 
consciousness too is ethically alive within him he is filled with a 
really wide life content Giving and receiving are so intimately 
intciwoien in human society, especially in a nation, that it is 
impossible to keep separate the part of every individual And 
thus too the limitation demanded by collective morality is a law, 
eicn though it does not deserve a pure moral value, which must 
be fulfilled before it can be abolished People should greet the 
liberators of humanit} with suspicion if they go to work in any 
other way, that is without respect, for then there is something in 
tliem which is not wholly pure and clean 

When we ask foi the exact relation between the broadening 
and rcstncting norms jve find ourselves at the confines of what can 
be scientifically determined The reality of moral life which has 
dei eloped historically, always shows some interfusion of values which 
we shall later call forms of mental synthesis Social Utilitarianism 
is one of them even though still a primitive fusion of economic 
and social values Flato!s ethics combines the theoretic with the 
aesthetic, and jn the moral theory of Shaftesbury we find a unique 
interrelation of egoism, altruism and aesthetic moralit} Kant unites 
theoretic with political elements in forming his ethics and every 
national ideal of culture contains a graded synthesis of values 
which IS meaningfully related to the level of culture and the 
historical!} developed national character 

Any individual who conscionsl}' tries to create his own moral 
life IS confronted by the same problem He must organize his 
value life The fact that ever} thing cannot simultaneously come to 
the fore with the same strength is intimated even in the rank order 
which he grants in his choice to the individual claims of value 
And oni description of the onesided attitudes has shown that certain 
value directions even exclude each other We must not try to 
hide this fact Ethical antinomies are contained in the stiuctuie 
of life itself and are not brought into it by the fault of man 
Rather, the unknown forces of life are those which make him guilty 
The dialectic of life’s laws repeatedly brings about collisions of 
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pcrsonnl vnlnc dctcrminittions from wliicli Jio never escapes com- 
pletely nnscatlicd He is imbued Milh nn ideal of unbroken total 
life development But how often docs economic necessitj conflict 
with the will to loic, the mil to truth with the will to assert 
another geniiiuc i aluc, the aesthetic inner hiirmonj with the realism 
of existence in the stitc, economics ind socictj These contrasts 
cannot be explained awaj The} aic there and in them the tragedy 
of life begins, for life is, throughout, tragic 

That uc rctmn here also to different basic wa>s in which 
these different personal inluc decisions are earned out is onl} an 
application of oiir thcon of attitudes This process is appnrcntl} 
most peiccful in the aesthetic nitnro which achieves a form of life 
Cnltarc for this icason is often thonght of preferably as an aesthetic 
quality of man, for the aesthetic set can include the greatest fulness 
of life, though onl} as a contemplative and imaginative possession 
And the manj sidedness of aesthetic contact with life alwn}8 con- 
tains some danger of shallowness, of hai ing no center in life and 
of Tolatnili A practical human being cannot form Inmsclf in 
this wai lie must^assiime the guilt of n limited attitude toward 
life or he would lick the cnpacitv foi ictioii ‘An active man 
rejoices in partis inship ’ And this limitation not onI> results from 
his own nature but also from other peoples right to live which 
he includes m his economic, political or socinl life Anvonc who 
takes up ov en thing can no longer create This truth applies also 
to the defenders of a universal general culture 

Individual stindards however, cannot be scicntificnll} deduced 
Bather they arc ouly contained in the v iluc constellation which 
one might call the content of individual conscience This conscience 
is not wholly unsupported For the most part it finds rcadj -made 
value decisions of historical societv and iisuallj adopts them, and 
bc}ond, those highest, timeless, moral guiding stars which we have 
called ideal sj stems of value Every one of them is the icsult 
of a moial struggle, so there is no great final world-view whether 
loligiouB, poetical or philosophical which is not tragic Thej are 
all blood} victories over lower life and one feels in them still 
the pain of the breach ovei which thev heroicall} triumphed No 
heio is without wounds after the battle Indeed not even among 
themselves is there peace the great religions are m continual 
conflict with one another And even within our closed cultural 
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spheie the Ghristian ideal of love, the Greek -humanistic and the 
ethico-politioal ideals of dnty signif}' widely separated world-forces 
which compete with each other for moral snpremacy The qnestion 
of what guidance to accept is again wholly a mattoi of individnal 
conscience when a man has arrived at the point where he no 
longer merely receives his peisonal ideal world bnt bnilds it from 
within with free responsibility And he wonld really be alone 
nnlcss the nltimate welled np m him and helped him — his God 
Therefore the norm of the personal ideal can only be prononnced 
in formal imperatives As soon as the emphasis is laid in the 
direction of expansion one might speak of a demand for the corn- 
possible maximnm of life’s valne i) Whatever things are ‘compossible’, 
that IS, can exist side by side m an individual manner of moial 
life formation, can only (disiegaiding the general theory of types 
of indiridnal attitudes) be fought through and decided in every 
individual case The aim of personal peiiection which lies in the 
nutonom} of a moral^man might be expressed in the demand 
Be whatever you can, hut he tt wholly^ 

And if one wants to express the negative aspect too, the 
f ictor of demanded limitation, this maxim most be replaced by the 
following one 

Be the highest that you can and ought to he within the limits 
of the demands of social ethics and your peisonal value capacity’ 
Onl} the value testing voice in one’s own breast, which we 
call conscience, can tell what this highest is concretely, unless it 
IS taken from the ethico- social mmd and the ideal value system 
which IS developed above it 

‘Sofort nun wende dieh nach innen, 

Das Zentnm findest du dadrmnen, 

Woran kem Bdlcr zxoeifeln mag 
Wirst keine Segel da vermissm, 

Venn das selbstaendige Gewissen 
1st Sonne deinem Sittentag ' 

>} I choose tins expression in order to indicate a concealed connection 
with motives of the Leibnizean philosophy There even God’s choice of 
values IS bound to these limits of value agreement 




PART IV 

THE UNDERSTANDING OF 
MENTAL STRUCTURES 




1 

COMPLEX TYPES 


I n working out the previous part, we hive alieady abandoned the 
procedure of isolation and idealization which led to the basic 
Ujies For, both personal and collective morility go beyond the 
onesided mental forms and are based on a synthesis of values 
tni-ncd to normativity whicb alone corresponds to the complete 
rcalit\ of life 

TVe have reduced the very complex mental textnie to 'a limited 
number of basic motives in which wo believe that wc have grasped 
independent meaning directions which cannot be further analyzed 
Our anal) sis is not only completely proved by the unique Gestalt- 
quahiaef and legality of every motive but is further substantiated 
b) the fact that all phenomena of mental life can bo understood 
as permutations of these 'Simple, partial structures 

It 18 true that modern philosophy cites, besides the kinds of 
value which wo have called primary, a further supposedly independent 
class of values of which we have hitherto soaicely spoken, the 
Bocalled 'vital values Ever since the time of Eietzsche they have 
played an important part in philosophy, and that such widely 
divergent thinkers as Bergson, Simmel and Schelei have adopted 
them in their views of the mind is a fact which must set ns thinking 
The essence of the vital sphere is, of course, variously defined If 
one takes the original meaning of the term literally, one is dealing 
with those values which are experienced in physical health, energy and 
pnnty, that is, in objective terminology, bodily values Max Scheler, 
who characterizes these values as ‘noble’ or ‘vulgar’ — I should 
think It would be more correct to say ‘noble’ and ‘ignoble’ >) — 
maintains that ‘the vital values are a completely independent 

1 } For only that which follows from an ignoble attitude is vulgar 
Physical weakness and sickliness constitute a lack of vitality hut are not 
by any means ignoble 
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mode, .ind enn be reduced neither to \ nines of plcnsantncss and 
unpleasantness noi to mj mental value I consider Hint the mis* 
understanding of this fact is one of the fundamental aicakncsscs of 
proMous ethical doctimci’^) 

Vital values, indeed, present the onlj further class of values 
whose independence might cause serious discussion Wo do not 
wish to cite as in argument against them the fact that they arc 
rooted in the pli^sical side of life, that is, in the 'life' of the 
nirron biological intcrpietalion For, ire have had to acknowledge 
mere dull, lifeless matter, insof ir is it could become the foundation 
of values of ntilit} b\ meins of its purcl) ph>sical qualities, as 
the carrier of mcntalh important \ lines On the other hand, wre 
ha\e establibhed ns the criterion of the independence of a value 
species, the question of whether it could become the dominating 
and organizing principle of its own objective mental sphere And 
it seems as if in certain stages of civilisation, especially at present 
in sport and ill related phvsical exercises, a special sphere of vital 
activities IS formed ,Tliis independence is based on the fact that 
other phases of cultural development have ciidingcrcd the aspect 
of vital cnergj and health, both in the indivadual and in the whole 
But m anj ease the process of the differentiation from the eternal 
total extent of life of a cultural region with a whollj new experiential 
content and emphasis is a very interesting and remarkable one 
Thorcroro it is a very serious question whether or not vro should 
add, to the previously developed attitudes a seventh, the vital 
one, as the late development of an eternal and essentially funda- 
ment il motive 

We do not want to scoff at this idea For, even if vv e could 
prove that this primal motive is included bv the other value directions 
which arc known to us, this would bv no means disprove the 
independence of the primal vital phenomenon For, we had to 
show how ill the other attitudes affected the rest of the value 
motives It could be easily shown that in vital values not only 
the qualities of pleasantness and unpleasantness (which we regard 
as feelings rather than as species of value) participate and that 
they include not only the aspect of physical satisfaction of needs 
and therefore are related to the values of utilities in the same 


‘) Der Formalismtis p 106 
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waj as tlio other physically determined instincts and impulses On 
the contrary it is indubitable that they enter into higher mental 
zones For, in the experience of health and energy of one’s own 
body 01 that of otheis there is an aesthetic factor which animates 
the feeling of self and empathy There is, furthermore, a deep- 
rooted still semi- biological feeling of power, and finally, also a 
factor which is certainly susceptible of ultimate rdigious meaning 
the body too is a divine vessel 

The relation of the tno sexes, a fundamental fact of the 
psycho-physical world, is founded in a zone which is not quite given 
in any of our former descnptions The experience of health, race, 
blood, energy, and physical nobility is a phenomenon by itself 
even though it may later become, in the more spiritual form, 
aesthetic empathy for the beauty of an alien soul, in the more 
mental form, fulness of power which is conscious of its value and 
in the mystical erotic form, experience of a divine psychic cor- 
porality 

Considering all this, and m view of the fact that finally a 
unique, great and ineradicable zone of life rests upon it in which 
man may center permanently, or at least m whole developmental 
epochs, one might think that here is an attitude which deseives a 
special place But on the othei hand the whole is too much created 
out of the three fundamental levels of the biological, the erotic- 
aesthetic and the political, for one not to see that it is only a 
combination of the well-known primary motives And furthermore 
if we regard the sphere of vital life objectively we see that it 
really does not found a special order of meaning elements in the 
sense that we speak of logical meaningful units and their laws, 
of aesthetic forms and their objective structure Bathei, the whole 
falls into the world which, with its physical, chemical and physio- 
logical laws, constitutes the biological zone, though with the notable 
addition that we have here corporality quickened with soul And 
this animation is not meroly^ aesthetic but real 

The question cannot be decided heie and needs the most careful 
investigation We leave it open and limit oui selves in the following 
to the syntheses foi which we have found sufficient conditions in 
the SIX kinds of value That is, wo are dealing only with regions 
which we can assume are compiehensible as interrelations of those 
prime motives upon which the attitudes are based 
Sprang er, Slypes of men 21 
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Among tho complex formations nbich arc possible according 
to rules of combination and permutation some arc onlj impoitant 
as logical constructions nithont being tci> infliicntinl in tbe mental 
historical world Otbers, on the coniraij, also appear in objective 
culture as structures nbicb .ire so unique and fixed that they deserve 
special consideration as species of eternal modes 

We can understand them more casilj as objective mental forms 
than in the complexes of acts which are related to them, just as 
Plato found the essence of justice (a personal \irtuc) in the objective 
ideal state Ilcie belong cspeciallj tho fusions of tho mental region 
with social forms, that is, communities and dominations Among tho 
formei we must distinguish the kind of community or the form of 
union from tlie mutually intended purpose, that is, the economic from 
the utilitarian commnniti, the artistic commiinitj from aesthcticallj 
interpieted society, the scientific organisation from union through 
common beliefs and the religious communitv from religions neigh- 
borly loio Similiilj, in regard to forms of domination, which 
are in themselves a combination of social and political motives, 
we must distinguish the content of objective political systems from 
the kind of political acts In this naj there are economic, aitistic, 
scientific and religions (chniches) orcanisations, but also plutocracy, 
aesthetic aiistocracy, scientific anthontv and thcocraci as forms of 
social influence <) 

Wo shall not follow the possible fusions in all their feasible com- 
binations, prinoipallj because not onlj the regularitj of the scheme 
would be decisive in them but because we should have to investigate 
and individually understand the unique life -function of everj region 
Let us select at random the point of contact of the imaginative 
and economic systems If the ntihtanan iicwpoint predominates 
then artistic handicraft de\elops, that is, the factors of expression- 
impression and form appear in phenomena which were originallj 
endowed with meaning thiough the useful pnipose for which the> 
were intended and the mateiial nccessiiy to make them Strictlj 
we should further distinguish here the cieative motive (art as a 
business) and the form of ippearance (ntilitarian ait) If, howevci, 
the aspects of expression and imagination piedominate while the 


') I still disregard here tbe difference in all these societies which is 
due to the degree and nature of statntoiy regulation 
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economic factor is snbordinated, then the phenomenon of Inznry 
de\ clops In common with economics Inxnry still lies in the material 
region of what is dcsireable and consumeable Bnt it differs in 
tint it contains so much empathic imagination that calcnlation and 
thrift ai c not its principle concern but that the expression of psychic 
stimulus IS the mam thing (cf above p 135) The fusion of the 
two regions of meaning should be followed m much greater detail 

Further syntheses of fundamental importance are the conjunction 
of science and religiosity m metaphi sics, of economics and theory 
in the so-called economy of thought, of the economic and social 
aMitiides in the utilitarian 'lelations (mutualism) upon which all 
barter and trade are based In philosophic systems one can always 
find an aesthetic factor which is connected with rhythm, symmetry 
. iid completeness of foim, which is not only based on the external 
ni itc rials of representation but which also helps to build up the 
tot il All kinds of social legnlations denote a theoretic factor of 
cognition of law , -foresight and general noimativity In science 
re occasionally speak of ^MetliodinpoliUV Most of these complex 
facts howevei, haic at least been touched upon in the types 
themselves 

We shall only mention here the three mental directions which 
in the first section (I 2) we called objective cultural legions, but 
which we could not admit in our synthetic constructive procedure 
as simple Since we have alieadj given ovei the previous section 
to the subject of morality, only technique, law and education remain 

I 

Like the other regions, technique as a specific phenomenon of 
cultural Lfe is visible in its uniqueness only on the level of higher 
differentiation The puiposivc utilisation of bodily organs and every 
form of tool, especially the skilled activity of the hand and the 
ingenious inventions of primitive technical processes, belong to the 
elementary stages of technique Bnt its own special law only 
appears clearly when it is separated and observed as a relatively 
independent activity Its general essence consists in that, according 
to both the theoretic pnnciple (strictly objective cognition of law) 
and the economic principle (least expenditure of energy) it chooses 
and adapts a sy stem of means which was intended for some other 
purpose It thus represente a unique combination of science and 

21 * 
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economic? In its tlicoictic foiindatiuii (ccliniqiic is ilic selection 
of meins in legard to tlie cconoraj of energj , nnd in its pmctical 
npphcntion, choice of meins on (lie bisis of thcorctico -economic 
selection 

Bii( the most striking chirflctcristic of technique is the fact 
that it docs not b\ itself found in independent species of \alno 
For this rcisoii ire lm\c not accepted it ns nn independent \nlnc 
region The mere tcchniciin dots not ask for the mIiio of nn 
iim for nhose sake, on the basis of insight into the Icgnlit) of 
oeciiricnccs ind (ho most cconomicil expenditure of energ> , ho 
combines mi tons nienns lie presupposes that the \ahic decision 
itself Ins been made on a diiicrcnt lc\el or in another region of 
the soul 

Accordingly technique mij sene ill other Mine regions For, 
cich one cm bo rcilired onh through ictivi(\ in the world of 
spice and time, forces nnd cnergie«, tint is, through real pur- 
posive actnitj 

This work IS nitiirillj most important in those tallies which 
arc themstltcs iinmcdntclt connected uith the rone of ictiialitt 
We hate seen thit primnrilt economic talues arc alwnts bound 
to real matter and cnergt The acquisition and consumption of 
goods which sene the satisfaction of phtsicnl needs, and thus the 
ph)6ical preservation of life and its idaptation, embod} the niLaning 
of the economic region in the narrou sense, uhcthcrit is actualized 
through inditidinl or social actitit} And since the intended t line 
forms nnd means belong to the (-imc zone, that is the pli}Sic>il 
one, technique has its greatest ind most obt lous signific incc in the 
sort ICC of economic purposes 

Now with increased refinement and spintiulisation of needs, 
economic goods enter more ind more into higher mentil aahie 
legions llic distinction between whit is purcl\ material and what 
has a tinge of mcntalih is onlj the result of an abstract obsen ition 
In real lift the borderline is not so clear cut Thus, foi instance, 
the possession of a book or i musical instrument mav become a 
neccssitj oicn though life itself does not depend on it, and e\en 
though the value of such goods is not piirtlj economic but is instc id 
connected with the imaginaUie and ideational zones 

On the other hand, we know that these realms too aie 
partlj dependent on ph>Bic.il goods and events And we can 
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therefore iiaderstand that the normative law of economic behavior 
maj Eurpasa purely economic prodnction Consequently there is a 
technique in the higher realms too, of conrse only insofar as they 
ire actualized through the zone of legality of leal behavior and 
ictuiti Anyone who devotes himself to cognition needs a scientific 
technique, and whoever creates aitistically uses an artistic technique, 
Tlit’i methods are then affected by the higher value character of 
the regions which they serve 

Indeed one can trace the technical basic procedure in the 
cnntc\t of psjchic activity also Political technique, or more 
,r *n( I ’Ih social technique, ‘purposnely ’ utilizes the cognized psychic 
1 \ b o{ behavior in Older to achioie its aims with the least ex* 
peinlitiirc of energy But as soon as we deal with the problem 
< ’’ due positing we reach the limit of mere technique And 
uuen it IS a question of awaking autonomons value, positing in 
the souls of others, we arc in the realm of a wholly different 
proeass, namelj tho developmental oi pedagogical 

Thirc IS nd fixed borderline between these regions Even the 
tnhinque of scientific research, of pluMng the piano and of painting 
lie often separated from the principle of the most economic choice 
OT me ins and are oriented by a choice of means more in accordance 
with their own species of value One secs that here is preserved 
only the aspect of contact with tho legality of i eal aotnity, while 
economic Hw retreats more and moie into the background And 
accoidingly the term technique may be used either in a literal or 
a derived sense 

Technique in the literal sense is the combination of matter 
and energy guided by the theoiy of causal connection and the 
economy of energ) , that is, the development of a system of suitable 
means to serve economic ends Technique in the derived and 
broader sense is the cognition of the most suitable means for any 
specific end and the practical choice of means which is based upon it i) 


<) Zschimmer, in mamtainiiig in his splendid researches on the ‘Philo- 
sopJite der TedhniK' that the idea of technique is identical with the idea 
of freedom from nature, limits the term to mere domination of purely 
material forces In this case the concept fieedom is either wholly empty 
or It refers to the capacity of positing values But the question of what 
values should be posited, that is, what the economic, social or political 
aim ought to be can by no means be answered from the technical view- 
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Economic technique is, so to speak, the increasing oC what is 
immediately useful by moans of mcdiatcl> useful labor-saving dcviecs 
whioli are developed b) increasing!) refined insights and economic 
methods Iloro wo m.iv class the acquisition of rnu material, the 
storage and transmission of energj, productive measures, manufachirc 
of tools, methods of conservation, utilisation of waste and all methods 
of transportation etc Other measures winch approacli technique 
in the broader sense are trade agreements, advertisement, credit and 
even the politics and law of trade 

Economics alwajs senes either a collectnc or i personal value 
8) stem One might mcw it in its cntircti ns a technic il sjstem 
which supplies the ‘means' first for the bare prc8cr\ntion of life 
and then for the siipcrord mated values uhich life makes possible 
Thus natural technique, in the narrow sense, indirectlj sen cs mental 
life Tools, the development and transmission of cnerg), collection 
ind manufacture of raw material arc technical as well as economic 
There are, however, other techniques which immcdiatcl) sene the 
mind, techniques in the broader sense For, mental achievements 
too depend on the legal context of ps>chic and physical means 
The writing of this book necessitates cintiniial muscular moiimcnts 
which mnst be purposch selected and which tire m} ps) cho-ph) sical 
system just as, in some mistcrious manner, docs mental effort 
Then too the process of thought must be guided in paths uhich 
are in accordance with its special ends Thus theic is also a 
technique of scientific work, that is, on different Iciols a choice 
of means based on reflection and in accordance with cert tin laws 
from reading and writing and the external publication of the book, 
to the economi of literarj sources, of division into chapters, the 
degree of completeness of represent ition and didactic intention And 
corresponding!) in the fine arts, there is a technique of composition, 
a technique of painting and sculpture, indeed ei cn a poetic technique 
which IS especially important in drama YTc spoke above of the 
technique and method of rebgions experience Cults alwa)s have 
a technical aspect besides their expressive function and we have 
called magic a religious preliminarv or perversion of technique 

point And even overlooking this methodological objection freedom from 
nature is always bought at the pnee of far-reaching dependence on social 
organisation, without affirming which great technical achievements are 
impossible Thus technique too lends to dependence 
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Positivists have developed the concept of social and political 
technique Obviously in this case too, the cultural ethical end 
itself IS not the subject of technical consideration but depends on 
the normative question of whether oi not it is valuable, whether 
it obeys or disobe}s dut} But it is a question of actualizing this 
end under the conditions of space and time, of mattei, energy and 
human nature To this end an influence over the motives of 
mankind is neccbsaij winch is shiewd technical calculation as long 
as the positing of motives is thought of purely cnusall} and one 
does not \ct feel tint the other person ‘ought to do’ something 
m the ctliical sense The latter is no longer technique but education 
Though in education itself there is a factor which might be called 
technical, and whicli must embodj that kind of functional trusts 
worthiness which is onh achieved when the choice of means is 
based on assured causil insights In i uord, technique is always 
b ised on the neccssitj of effective poweis but never on dutj 

In view of ill this one might well speak of a technical attitude 
It follous from our last lemaik that this need not be based on 
the region of economic activity And we shall call an j one a 
technician, m the sense of oui isolated basic tjpes who, without 
considciation of the ethicallj demanded aim, is solelj directed to 
the economically guided choice of means which is founded upon 
cert iirit> and scientific exactness i) We know veiy well that the 
modern engineei mentallj lepiesents much more He is not merel}^ 
a technician But if we isolate his technical aspect and construct, 
iccording to our isolating pioceduie the wholly onesided attitude 
which belongs to it, a special combination of a scientific objectivity 
and a practical, economic state of mind develops which is part of 
his whole psychic structure Even his peiception, that is, his sense 
impressions winch are ordered in accoi dance with space and time, 
and his ideas have then a ‘techuical’ form In the matenal complex 
he sees the effects and resistances of forces and visualizes even 
m them the actual or possible purposive relation to which the 
whole can be subordinated Similirlj many people have ‘capable’ 

*) The modern parliamentary system, for instance, forces the executive 
official more and more into the role of mere technician For, the positing 
of values and the expression of opinion reserved foi the changing 
ministerial heads And they too practice to a great extent only the technique 
of their party 



hands The> hare a kind of rational instinct of how to do things 
If social techniqno is comhined with such a disposition wo have 
the organiser who knows how to bring an objective purpose and a 
peisonal aptitude into the most harmonious relation The development 
of a special rescai eh, that of psj'oho-techmqne, shows hon stronglj 
modern life is imhncd with such impulses Many people onlj view 
culture from a technical standpoint And even though a psycho- 
logist has no occasion to judge the value of phenomena in life he 
cannot get away from the impiession that here the mill stones aie 
grinding against each other The great question which appears in 
the reaction against culture from Honascau to the present day just 
why are all these forces set in motion? is a protest against the 
technicalisation of life which has replaced real cnlturci) And 
indeed almost everything today is technical, that is, devices foi 
specific ends of whose value and light one thinks verj little, partly 
because it Ins been done so before, parti} because one hopes for 
‘enjoyment’ and parti} because ever} thing would collapse if the 
great machine were -allowed to stand still even for a moment 
This purely technical or ‘psycho-tcchnicar spirit has invaded even 
education and man} people, nho supposedly wish to bung the 
greatest freedom, wreak the most dangerous confusion Technique 
IS a splendid achievement of human intellect, endurance and energ} 
But as soon as one no longer knows what this wonderful instrument 
serves it becomes mereli another stern natural force which cries 
out for evaluation Wo must know foi what end we live before 
wo can say how we ought to luc 

There aie as many special forms of technician as there are 
regions of value in which problems await n solution And insofar 
as human beings aie also subservient parts of this system of means, 
the technical t}’pe gradually merges with that of the organiser 
In recent yeais we have seen splendid achievements in military 
technique, but it has been shown that the positing and consideration 
of political aims is even more important A mere technician, 
whether only in the sphere of natnral forces or also in that of 
human energies, only takes over the problem without criticizing 

‘) (Subjective) culture is not the 'suitability for various ends’ but 
IS choice and affirmation of values it is the direction of personal character 
to genuine normative values and not till then the capacity to realize them 
‘techmcally’ 
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its value In tine way a dependent i elation of technical problems 
to each other may come about and thus an inner logic of technical 
research But the highest point of contact — that is, what ought 
to be for its own sake — can nevei be found in this context And 
tor this reason a technician especially needs a highly developed 
culture to countei balance his onesidedness It is the latter which, 
m connection with technique, determines the higher responsibility 
of German engineers *) 


n 

In a ceitam sense one ina\ regaid law too as a social technique, 
especially when it no longer develops meiely from custom but is 
formed through rational consideiations of expediencj For, law is 
nevei an end in itself What has been called 4egal purpose’ is 
not reall} of a legal natuie It is a socially desired value content 
which cm onl} be actualized when it is poured into the mould 
of a paitl}” peaceful and partly belligerent social order Therefore 
anyone who withes to grasp the essence of law must disregard this 
chauging value content and tuin his attention to the primary aim 
of liw which 13 the development of a social order 

And yet not eveiy social order is of a legal nature Morals 
and customs assist law and are in pait closely mtei related with it 
Our pioblem is thus to find the essential mental factois which 
constitute the unique aspect of a legal order It contains a specific 
mtcrrel ition of mental fictors which our analysis has previously 
developed but which now appear m a v^ei} specific function We 
shall tr>, therefore, to sum up the m un distinct motives which 
can be cognized when law separates fiom its oiiginal inteii elation 
with moiality and custom and actualizes its specific essence in a 
differentiated foim And wo shill start from the positive legal 
order as objective form with the issumption that all its essential 
factors are represented by corresponding aspects in the legal con- 


') For instance, it makes a great di&erence whether an electric lamp 
factory only wants to sell as many lamps as possible (economic interest 
of the producer) or whether it wants to advance the economic utilisation 
of electricity (economic interest of the consumer), whether it wants to save 
people’s eyes (a socio- ethical viewpoint), or whether its interest* are 
aesthetic (decorative occasions) But in every case the road to achievement 
13 technique 



sciousncss of in induidinl •) The first chaiactenstic nJiitli no 
cmpinsizc mil show whj it is imposublo to stai there from indnidnal 
conscioiisno‘5s 

1 Liw, in common with sociil morality, is rooted in collective 
consoioiisncis and nciii in in indi\nlnil set ') If I wish to ex- 
pel icnec the meaning of liw I must regiid myself is a member 
of socicf\ This IS true not onh of objective liw (in the juristic 
sense) but ilso in regard to subjective rights Otherwise the litter 
would signifj onlv i will to power md not a will to law The 
consciousness of liw is therefore onlj a bpecial form of collective 
consciousness, and an o\ criiidiv idiial coiiccciation lifts it above ill 
mcrciv private ifT.urs It cont lins prim irilj an uvuindividiinl will 
which, as 1 sociologicil fact, must at Icist hv pothcticillj supplement 
the Icgil stitntes It ilso includes a definite consciousness of 
viliditj (which will be better defined in Biib-section 4) Objcctivcl} 
the ‘viliditv’ of positive law corresponds to this But here w c ire 
dealing not with ideal validitj which roust be granted to tlie true 
or the good but with a v iliditj based on legislation, tint is, a 
positive V iliditj This maj somehow be supported bj cthicallj 
valid norms but it no longer pertains to the immanent chinctcnstic 
of positive law 

2 Liw IS distinguished from collective mor ilitj which is also 
bised on 1 consciousness of group and vilidilv because (a) its 
regulations onlj refer to external conditions of power, and (b) it 
protects these through cxtemil collective power Bj external power 
I mean the capicitj for a socially important ictnitj which is cirricd 
out in 1 social centext The effects of external powci ilw ijs depend 
on the physical region in the form of possessing, achieving, inflicting 
etc whether these acts ire directed to persons or to things winch 
arc important to persons Abstention mnst be understood here as 
refraining from exlornil activitj Inner power, on the other hind, 
entailb purel} mental forms of Bnperiontj over others which ire 


*) In this case law, naturally, is isolated from any special content 
of which it IS capable (economic and social Mtuition, the degree of scientific 
development and cultnre) 

I remind the reader that I mean by collective consciousness a set 
which IS iminaneut in individnal consciousuess but which has an over- 
indmdnal meaning by means of which an indmdnal knows himself to be 
a part and a representative of a group and acts as such Cf above p 102 



expressed .ilso bj purely montil me ms It is clear that law cannot 
come up to these wa\s of achieving effects It cannot bind the 
freedom of thought, of taste oi of conscience Thus its essence 
IS an external controlling of will and regulation of action and 
inaction Within these limits law peimits, commands or forbids 
with a view to the sphere of external fieedom and obligation and 
not to tint of opinion and inner freedom Commanding law regulates 
the limits and conditions undei which I may exeicisc m} individual 
power And corresponding to this, expressly or implicitli, there is 
a forbidding law which limits my peisonal sphcie of powei Both 
forni® of ippeaiance together nlight be called the binding law in 
contras* to the permitting liw which grants its legal subjects scope 
ei*t" r through silence or express guarantee (for instance of so-called 
ratn-il T|ir},(g) Binding law becomes a ‘foicing’ law as Fichte has 
alteadj shown onlj in the case of individual resistance and even 
then onlj insofar a<> one is dealing with obligation and not'merely 
lcg*l rules of disposition This force, howeicr, cannot aim at 
‘recognition’ but only at obedience 

So when people maintain that positive law demands recognition, 
thci onh mean that foim of recognition which is expressed m 
external observation of norms, in acts (logalitj ) Positive law does 
not demand inner recognition unless it be of its total character as 
factuallj valid law which must be externally followed Insofai 
as it i« not freely recognized by a moial conscionsness law assures 
its function through the social power which stands ‘behind’ law 
and can compel external obedience m the literal meaning of the 
letter of the law but which usnaUy achieves subjection bj means 
of its mere presence i) 

The close connection of law and the sphere of power is 
expressed in two instances m its own sphere, insofai as it means 
delimitation of spheres of fieedom and power, ot course only with 
refeicnce to external actions, and m its mannei of functioning, 
insofar as it guarantees this external power to act (or to abstain 
from action) through an external collective power 

‘) These assertions are not intended to invalidate the theory of 
recognition Bnt we must follow the demands of the isolating method 
Eecognition is moral bnt not in itself anything legal or legally attainable 
"VVe shall see that it may he called a necessary assumption of law It is 
characteristic of ideal jnstice but not of what is legal in the posiUve sense 



3 A social factor is added to the collective characteristic 
of validitj' and the character of powei which also seems to be 
neccssarili interrelated with the consciousness of law Law never 
gnarantees unregulated (puiely Bociologicall> developed) actual states 
of power It 18 never merely the light of the stronger but alvays, 
in a ceitain degree, the light of the ncakei too The attitude 
fiom which the limitation of one’s own sphere of power ‘for the 
sake of others’ develops is, however, again not of a legal nature 
It may be a source of law but does not belong among its forms 
of appearance Bathci, the form m which the basic spiiit of love 
exercises itself legally is again onlj an actual guarantee of alien 
claims to power and liberty (not the personal ethical valne) — 
IV Metzgeri) is therefore light in assorting that ‘ratification’ is 
the basic form of judicio-social behavior This does not however 
exclude the fact that the living sonice of legal ratification may 
have been a deepei loi e of mankind 2) This acceptance of another 
person or group we call the social factoi of law 

4 Finally a formal factor appears as almost the most impoitant 
chaiacteiistic of law It originates not onlj in an overindividual 
will which recognizes and guarantees the claims of power with a 
certain degice of social spirit, but also in the will to law Another 
oyerindmdual set irhioh is i elated to cognition, the will to general 
regulation, is joined to the collective set Norms of law never 
lefer to anj particular person with a definite mental and moral 
bias, but alwajs to general (anonymous) exponents of generally 
formulable rights Foi instance, it gnarantees private property as 
such but never the property of an individual speoifjing a certain 
object This becomes obvious as soon as one observes that all 
individual facts aie important foi law only when they fhll under 
general legal principles Even when (per nefas) a law is passed 
for a definite person or a historically unique circumstance, it must 
be given the general form of a regulation which binds others 
too — I call this regnlanty the theoretic factor of law From 
a historical point of view the concept of a law of nature is dei eloped 

’) Gesdlschaft, Becht und Staat tn der EthiL des deuischen Ideahstnvs 
published by E Bergmann, Heidelberg 1917, p 8£f 16 ft 

Thus for example Christian morality was for centunes a source of 
legal convictions and of laws But in itsdf it could not naturally assume 
the form of law 



only from the experience of these general social laws Later, the 
advancing development of laws of nature occasioned the modelling 
of positive judicial legality more and more after it Therefore the 
classic German philosophy of law called it ‘second nature’ But 
this regularity discloses itself historically in vet another connection 
as a result of theoretic mind In law which originates primarily 
from custom and habit experiences of social pnrposiveness (by which 
1 mean to indicate value agreement in the widest sense and not 
mere biological utilitarianism) have been precipitated as it were in 
the form of a collective and obfectivelj general will These ex- 
periences become the foundation foi the piediction of subsequent 
cases and for the normations which aie made for them in advance 
Laws of nature, as ideal forms, enable us to predict in advance 
what must happen in definite circumstances which are not in 
themselves always predicable And similarly positive legal norms 
foretell in accordance with geneial rules what ought to happen 
in a definite ‘legal’ situation, itself nnforseeable, not however as 
a moral achievement but only as a regulated use of power by 
legally constituted society and individual legal members 

Up to this point we have, in accordance with our method, 
defined law regardless of itl'ethical value and only in view of its 
objectively constitutive factors It demands a valid collective will 
which delimits spheres of powei, which ratifies other people’s claims 
to power also and finally which regulates in advance this dis- 
tribution of power in the foim of generally valid norms This 
has reference only to the objective structure of law and not to its 
historical development 

The functioning of this law has no application to the attitudes 
but considers only action and external behavior Positive legal 
norms aie not noims of valuation but of activity, and one must 
bear this limit strictly in mind 

But the above is again only an idealizing and isolating method 
Previously too wo looked for the specific form of morality which 
belongs to every sphere of life If we attempt the same thing 
here we are permitted only to cite the specific perfection of positive 
law We call this positive justice Its essence consists in the fact 
that in the consciousness of an agent who acts ‘justly’ there is no 
other motive but the collective wiU which distributes the claims 
of power and absolutely obeys all posited general rules Positive 
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justice does not ask irhether the inles themselves are right but it 
acknowledges them *is valid and only looks foi the meaningfnl 
application which follows from an immanent judicial logic This 
IS the specifically positive legal moralit} 

The ethical value of law is entiiely different if we ask not 
only for its specific ethics but considci the latter also in the 
context of a total ethics Then we presuppose an ethicallj intended 
value system which is referred to the normatively demanded total 
value constitution in a historically given level of culture We do 
not measure ethics with valid law but compare the valid law itself 
with a superior, not merely formal and positively judicial ethics 
which includes economic political, social and theoretic values 
Fi om this point positive law onlj appears as a means of asserting 
justice We call ideal justice that aspect of total ethics which 
denotes justice m the moral sense Thus positive justice is based 
on the coirect inner consequential application of the (7 mc et nunc) 
valid law Ideal justice asks for the total value agreement or 
ooirectness of the valid Hw itself This mcta-judicial set acknow- 
ledges norms which are dnected to personal opinions The problem 
of the proper law (formerly natural law) is an ethical one Onlj 
because it refers to a specificallj legislative attitude is it emphasized 
beyond the ethical total problem Fonnerlj people called this 
morally founded will to law volonte generale And they meant to 
indicate more or less clearly, that the so-called pioper law must 
originate from a constructed social will which (1) is not a mere 
summation of individual wills but the fountain head of ethical 
validity which holds tiaie for everjbodj (obligation), (2) should 
refer in general rules to the general, and (3) should regulate the 
individual’s claims to power in a socio-moral sense The factor 
of equality appears here m three forms (1) as identity of the ethical 
will in everyone, (2) as foimal general validity of rules 'without 
respect to person’ (equalitj before the law), and (3) as equality 
of legal claims and duties for all individuals (equality of rights) 
Ideal, formal and social equality converge at this point 

This conception which is found first of all in Rousseau, reflects 
a definite historical state of mind Ideal justice too has a changing 
content, though as a formal set, namelj an ethically determined 
will to p oper law which issues fiom a total and collectively 
determined value sjstem, it is constant Even though different 



ideas of justice conflict m i given culture, for instance tbe idea 
of equality nhicli ire liave just consideied and tliat of tbe proposition 
of socnl acliiercmcnt and social claim to law, this is not a proof 
that tbe idei itself has no ethical character We have previously 
emphisizcd the fact that conflict is always the source of what is 
ethical Ilere the competing value directions are not present in 
one soul but onl\ in the same society And here too, moral attitude 
signifies onl\ the demand and the will that what is objectively 
liigbcr, that is tlie normative value, should be ultimately decisive 

Fiom this point wo return to the Iheorj of recognition True, 
law IS vital onlj when it is affirmed and supported bj the corre- 
sponding aspect of the moral consciousness of tbe members But 
this factor pertains not to the immanent strnctuio of law but to its 
sociological and socio-etbical assumptions Once the valid positive 
law has been posited it can neither count on noi wait for this 
recognition As law it has instead its unique mannei of working 
It is, ever in the hands'bf those who administer it, an absolutely 
systematic external power It ma>, of course, be supported bj the 
power of its inner moral authority, but the immanent morality of 
law consists in the fact that it ought to be earned out in formal 
correctness and with no exceptions Foi instance, a judge who 
has been given office bj the state must not make decisions according 
to the Idea of Justice but following positive justice, in tbe sense 
of existing law, even though this may be an intolerable, indeed 
even a sinful thought to expressly unjudicial natures like the social 
type The perfection of existing positive law is its inner logic and its 
reasonable application Previous to its existence and in the moment 
of its formation it is subjected to other norms which aie ultimately 
identical with the normative mind that creates genuine culture i) 

>) An indirect affirmation of this analysis follows from a glance at 
natural lav Natural law looks upon ‘contract’ as the onginol form of 
justice This conception is certainly onesided, hut it is comprehensible 
inasmuch as this simple rationally willed legal relation actually contains 
all the essential constitutive factors of justice For, the contract impbes 
(1) an ovenndividiiBl will (a collective will of at least two people) (2) a 
will which settles claims and achievements and which if need he can he 
compelled by society, (3) a will based on the relationship of mntuabty and 
granting of validity, (4) an mclnsive concept of general rules which in 
advance unequivocally establish the behavior of the contracting parties, 
even in the most general sense of the phrase 'pacfis standum' 
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The ^cr\ (litficult (liBtmctmii'5 tiliich li.nc prcsi'iitcd here 
nuisl also he observed when we now propose to construct the 
onesided legs! t}pc which belongs to the sphero of law, that i®, 
we sliould separate the legal tape of the positiac legal order (the 
judicial formalist) from the tjpc of the ideal legal order (the judicial 
idealist) Hut in actual life the two arc so much interfused that 
we maj be permitted to combine them 

There ire two rcisons whj this tape should not be included 
among the simple tapes It i« (1) dependent on the objcctiac 
cx.istcncc of an oacriiidiaidnat, tollcctlrc and normatiae will, and 
(2) dependent outlie presence in the iiidiatdiial of this ovrcrindiaidual, 
normatiae and norm-positing will \boae all, one should not 
confuse the legal tape aaho lircs wliollj for and m the idea of 
justice with the tjpe who demands rights for himself The latter 
belongs ibsolutcla among the simple tapes in the categorj of the 
political attitude, onlj that he seeks poaver under certain giacn 
social legal forms, in constitutional waas, but perhaps also b> 
torroripm and breach of law Similarla, one miii-t not mistake the 
legal tjpe for tlic indiaiduil who subjects himself to the giacn 
legal order and fulfills his duties m this rt'pect For, this snb- 
jcction maj arise from a atrj simple obcdiincc (the passiac form 
of the political tape) or from a eociil 'pint, namela avhen ono 
renounces one's own claims To be a legal tape in the pronounced 
sense one must not simpla feel onc-ilf ns part of a kgil socictj 
blit ilso as its exponent and thus as responsible for it In this 
CISC an orcnndiaidunl spirit is alwaa' ictiae m the indiridiiul, 
not onla* a collcctiae spirit (consciousness of membership and of 
being a rcprcscntatia e) but normatiae, that is, a spirit determined 
bj norms and which posits norms out of its own nature It is, 
for this rcison aerj difficult to rise from i consciousness of being 
Icgjlla wronged to the idea of law If one has expeneneed the 
meaning of law onla as a partisan, one does not share its oaer- 
indiaidunl content And Michatl Kohlhaaii) was led, ba his feeling 
of liaaing been unjustla treated, onla to an ihnorraalla enhanced 
will to power but not to the true idea of justice 

Anjone avho is controlled ba this idea as a real organinng 
inner life force onlj deminds power for himself in order to help 


') Cf Kleist’s famous novd. 
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bring tins iden to life Indeed be would wish that tins idea exercised 
power over mdmdnals and nations only thi ough its ideal strength 
nnd would have no need for any other powers to guarantee and 
administci it He is b} no means a social natnie for he holds 
justice higher than love And by this he may mean either the 
eternal idea of justice or the formal justice that a positive legal 
order which has once been established and characterized by certain 
forms should be reasonably administeied (In the latter case he is 
usualh consei vatn c because he fears that legal changes will endanger 
the trnotworthmess of its functioning, in the first case he is liberal 
because he feels that obsolete laws drag on like an inherited disease) 
He IS not thinking of his own advantage noi of the imaginative 
forms of life but only of what ought to bo valid because it is in 
some wa} just Indeed lie cannot conceive even God otherwise 
than as a just judge or a reliable conti actor One may' perhaps 
feel that this typo_is closely related to those people who form 
maxims, only that theoretic legalitj', general validity and logicality 
are applied here to the interplay of social spheies of power, but 
the proceduie of construction and subsumption of the concepts is 
related in the two cases Formalism too is not a mere degeneracy 
or perversion of law but belongs to the essence of law itself Morality, 
especially personal moral value judgments, may individualize Law, 
as such, begins to be immoral when it individualizes in a way that 
cannot be justified by the meaningful application of general rules 
One must gnaiantee a stable order whether it be peaceful or 
belligerent The welcome institution of juvenile court procedure, 
for instance, cannot mean that law shall be re-intei preted according 
to special circumstances but that, in regard to youth, education 
(ethical influence) is to bo applied beyond mere law A strict 
legal nature does not recognize this mtroduction of an alien view- 
point It endoises the sentiment Fiat jusUtia, pereat mimdus, 
which merely means that a valid law should not be applied in 
accoi dance with chance purposes but only according to its inner 
logic and general validity 


m 

We select education as a third example of the interfusion of 
pnmarj cultural motives Here, however, wholly new relations 
appear It is incontrovertible that education is essentially a social 
Spranger, Typos ot mon 22 



aotivitv Without a spirit of love and a turning to the still un- 
developed valne-posEibilities of the young soul, education would 
bo impossible But pedagogics is a special form of love 

We have already made the distinction between eroticism and 
love By eroticism we meant aesthetic love which is directed to 
sensible grace or virile appearance and is capable of spiritualisation 
to the point where it is empathy into the psychic beauty of the 
other person Love, in the literal sense, on the other hand, we 
called that sympathetic turning toward the value content of the 
other soul and the community of value which is based on this 
It appeals in its purest form when it has reference not only to 
some one aspect of an individual but to his entire soul — that is, 
when it has a religious tinge On this basis we further differentiated 
the receptive love which surrenders to the actual value-fulness of 
the loved one and the ont-going love which wants to emich the other 
fiom its own value-fulness And finally we found the developed 
value community in which giving and receiving beta een two value 
woilds are balanced' Indeed fundamental!}, ever} love which is 
capable of giving is also receptive, and vice versa If with this 
last addition we consider the pedagogical love (m which to be sure 
there is often an ei otic factor also) as part of the out-going love, a 
still further distinction is necessar}' 

The caritative love of Christianity, too, belongs among the 
giving forms of life But in it the spirit of love itself is the most 
decisive factoi One person onl} gives love as the leal divine 
gift of grace to the other, or perhaps he gives religious strength 
too, whose mam source however, in the Christian view of life is 
also contained in the spiiit of love If he wished to present 
another person with useful gifts he would be on the level of social 
wort which may possibly originate in love but differs from psychic 
love And if he wanted to gladden someone else aesthetically or 
to teach him theoretically then, in addition to the original motive 
of ps}chic love we should have the fact that the value character 
of the whole inclines towards these value regions 

The following two points of view are primarily characteiistic 
in a negative way of pedagogic love that it (1) tiies not onh to 
influence entirely by love but also (2) does not intend to further 
auy particular value direction m the other person but — positively — 
seeks to develop b} love of the entire soul which is capable of 



value, all ita positive value directions And tbis means that genuine 
pedagogical love and specialisation are mutually exclusive For 
instance, aujone uLo onl\ teaches science without being animated 
by the belief that in this way he elevates the entire being of his 
pupil would still, despite his intei est in the other, be classed among 
scientists and not among teachers 

Blit the most essential point has not been emphasized even 
wlicn one assumes that one person desires because of love to give 
another all the cultural goods of which he himself is capable For, 
eicn creative man has this tendency impboitly One would then 
have to include every man} sided cultured artist, every executive 
ctntesman and earnest clergvman among educatois It is true that 
they all have a pedagogic<il side, but the passion of teaching has 
not }et become 'life within their life’. Then love moieovei must 
h.iie vision in a special direction 

Tlic essential difference between immediate cultuial creation 
and education consists in tho fact that a culturally creative man, 
bv means of significant mental acts, creates objective value forms 
from his subject These then exist foi others too and can be 
understood, enjO}ed and developed bv them In such people the 
cvcle of activitv moves from subject to object The educator on 
the othei hand, is filled" with a love of tho all eady formed objective 
mental values even though he himself is not n creator and he 
endeavors to transform these objective values into subjective psychic 
life and experience Above all he wants to awaken them in the 
attitudes and capacities of developing souls Therefore with him 
the c} cle is fi om object to subject He would like to call values 
to life and bring them to adequate experience in the developing 
human being 

Cultural life is carried on by two equally impoitant but ob- 
jectively different activities in the creation of culture by which 
the mental world continiiall} adds new iings of development, and 
in the tiansmission of culture bj means of which the cirtuHtion 
of fresh sap is maintained in it This passing on of cultnie, which 
IB based upon keeping alive in growing minds what has already 
been achieved, we call education 

But as long as we are dealmg only with the transmission of 
any particular cultural creation we should not use this expression 
Otherwise every performance of a drama would bo education because 



it bnngs the intention of the author nearer to receptive minds 
Education penetrates still deeper into people’s souls It tries to 
make them receptive not only for this or that particular fact hut 
for the total meaning and the total ethical problem of mental life 
itself Therefore it is not merely ‘transmission’ but the creation 
in another person of a personal value- direction Thus education 
IS the will, carried by a giving love to the soul of another, sub- 
jectivelj to develop its total value leceptivity and value-forming 
capacity 

This definition implies some very important decisions concerning 
the essence of education It maintains (1) that psychic develop- 
ment can only be influenced by values and not from an objective 
region as such, (2) that all true education centers in formal 
development, in the development of energj and not in the trans- 
mission of material, (3) that it will alwais be animated by a 
religious spirit (in our sense of the term) because it is always 
directed to the whole soul and its attitude toward all of life 

However, the assertion that education works from the direction 
of objective value to the subjective value receptivity and value 
capacity must not be interpreted to mean that its mission is only the 
passing on of historically given objective cultural possessions from 
one generation to the next Ceitainly it must elevate the young 
mind to the understanding but not alwais to the acceptance, of 
objective historically given culture i) The passage in education 
through a given culture is instead a means of awakening the genuine 
will to culture In the first chapter of this book we distinguished 
two meanings of objective mind it may mean the historicallj'^ given 
extent of culture with its genuine value content and value perversions 
which IS independent of the individual But one may also think 
of the objective mind m a cntical sense, as the idea of culture 
which we have called the nonnatn e mind In education we cannot 
merely deal with the introduction to the understanding of a given 
culture For then it nould onlj be a means of immortalizing 
existing conditions with all their weaknesses and limited advantages 
In true education this is rather practice material meant to give 
birth in "the developing soul to the progressive will to genuine 


>) Many circles of the contemporaneous youth movement seem to 
entertain the opinion 'I do not know this culture but 1 scorn it ’ 
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value One should not onlv transmit truths but strengthen and 
bring to oonsoiousness the will to Truth itself, not practise in 
existing forms of technique but bring out technical ability and 
invention, the goal is not mere loyalty to the state but progiessive 
political ethics, the will to the true and just state etc Or in 
shoit the point is not to transmit a finished meaning of life and 
culture hut to cultivate in a developing sonl reverence for the pure 
and lohintarj quest of the highest meaning 

Accordingly, we might re-define education as follows It is 
that cnltnral actnity which is directed to personal chaiacter foi- 
ination in developing subjects It is carried ont in the genuine 
' nliiiiblc contents of the given objective mind but its final goal is 
tliu auakenmg of autonomous normative thought (a moral ideal 
1 ill to culture) in the subject And thus it is obvious that this 
siipeiiority over given culture enn be achieied onlj in connection 
with an ideal s^ stem of values (Cf section IV, ch 4) No' education 
lb possible without a olissic clement But we are not aiming to 
develop the philosophical bases of pedagogy but lather at the 
unique ittitiidc oF the edncatoi It follows fiom the preceding 
considerations that in his case iie are not dealing with a special 
SI nthesis of individual cultural motives but with a special direction 
in which then meaning becomes piodnctive for his life’s structure 
It IS clear first of all that he must be regarded ns a sub- 
duisioii of the social tjpe Uis love, however, has two diiections. 
It 18 directed to the growing soul and its still undeveloped value 
possibilities but is also directed to the ideal meaning and value 
of life which it would like to develop fiom these possibilities He 
would like to develop the values m which he believes in a purer 
and riolier form in the youthful mind An ciotic element is often 
contained in this belief in the power and purity of youth The 
dual emotion in the innermost heart of the educator is love for 
ideal values and for the questing soul But none of this is sepaiated 
in his mind as we have had to desciibc it hcie Bathei he sees 
in the objective genuine values immediate developmental forces 
which aid a man to giow, and in the sonl he foresees and awakens 
longing for such values Youth lacks mature values and these 


>) Cf on this pomt the heautiful dissertations of Eerschensteiner 
Dte Seele ties Emehers und das Pi ohlem dei Lehrerbildung Leipzig 1912, 
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values in their turn lack j outh and vitality This is the antinomy 
of needing and possessing vhioli occurs in a pedagogue’s soul and 
from which his unique mentil creative piocess develops For, the 
pedagogical process deserves to be compaied with creation oven 
more than with development since ho who receives must himself 
finally create 

Just as all the other tjpes which wo have developed ha\c at 
least once been actualized purclj in the history of man, so this 
tipe, too, Ins an eternal prototype In Socrates the pedagogical 
genius has been realized on earth And to believe that the centei 
of his being was anything except the love for the growing soul 
and the divine quality which he snrmises in it and helps to bring 
forth, IS to misundei stand him *) This divinitj howevei includes 
the entile sphere of genuine values winch can possibly enter the 
ethical form of life Knowledge, Beaut>, Justice and thus finally 
Eudaemonism in the highest sense Plato has described the deve- 
lopment of this value cosmos, how the values rise to that Truth, 
Beauty and Good wUfeh everj Eros seeks to approach awaj from 
the sensual abundance of the visible world in Older to participate 
in the essence which alone enriches and makes ns God-like 

Pedagogical genius too has its manifold forms of appearance 
which I shall not touch upon here because the subject necessitates 
an independent and thorough treatment But we must particularly 
observe the difference between the erotic and the puiely social 
types The former, which has been incomparably described bj 
Plato IS rooted in the jouthfnlness of life itself and exhibits the 
strongest ideal-forming power which exists But it commonly remains 
aristocratically individualized and passes bj life’s hidden, needy 
and starving foims Unless in later years it approaches the social 
tjpe more and more closelj its power flags and it becomes a mere 
mannerism Even the Socrates of Plato, guided by the prophetess 
Diotima, did not progress beyond the beauty of all souls But the 
true spirit of love was elevated m Pestalozzi to a loving reverence 
even for what was lowest — One must further differentiate pedagogues 

') And the fact that he only initiated an impulse in the youthful 
soul, just as if he threw a spark into it (the Socratic method) was the 
important thing for him Then be left the young man to the creative 
power of this inner process, and it seems that he did not return to those 
who proved themselves barren and uncreative 
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wlio try to foim maa according to thoir own ideas, that is, who 
consciously or through their power of suggestion impress their own 
value world upon the growing individual — and the other type 
of a more comprehensive nndeistanding who wish only to help 
cierione to grow in his own way so that finally the latter finds 
him'clf, tint IS, the ideal man in himself Here too this type seems 
to me to be nobler because it grasps life more profoundly Every 
positiic ludnidnality is immediate to God, but only he who canies 
Ills null certainty deal and suie in his heart realizes this height 


Hitherto we have spoken only of tliese interrelations of primary 
iiieiitil motives .vhioh, as objective cnltnial regions, are relatively 
indr'pciident and therefore most noticeable technique, law and 
cdmatioii But we know tint in cultuie everything is inierielatod 
md tint all the cultural sphcies arc indissolubly bound together 
m histoncal realit} , just as the significance of civilisation only 
appears in personat-experieneo as the meaningful interrdation of all 
of them 

In man too, who oxpenences and cieates culture, there must 
be such intcrfnsion and he can onl> participate in the ovcimdividual 
splieic of meaning because each one of the mental chords somehow 
re-cchoes in him But ho sees this realm only in an individual 
pcrspectn e He has a specific experiential focus and the personal 
equation h determined by his experience and act structure which 
one must bear in mind not only in his relation to the world as a 
theoretic observer but also when he acts and takes a definite stand 
This was the gist of our preceding consideiations and nothing more 
needs to be said 

But we must lemind the leader of the opening sentences of 
this book Our reduction of the maniColdness of the mental actions 
and reactions of a subject to an individual mental structuie (to 
be grasped in tjpes) was a theoretic rationalisation It was an 
attempt to construct a law which bungs connection and meaning 
into that manifoldness An individual soul-stnicture is therefore 
(for the time being) nothing more than the outline of comprehensi- 
bility by which we try to understand phenomena Bat anj one who 
has even the slightest conception of the diversity of living forms 
knows that the outlines of real men always exceed tho simple 
scheme, that the propoitions are greatly varied and indeed that 
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some men seem to have no strncture at all Tins opinion only 
mu-rors the perplexity of science Perhaps later when it is more 
highly developed it mil succeed m showing that what is apparently 
wholly chaotic is onl} a high degree of complication of simple, 
meaningful and lucid contexts 

Let us go one step furthci in this direction If soul-structure 
were more than a scheme of comprehensibility it would bo very 
dangeious to maintain tint two different structures could be crossed 
in the same subject but poetical language does not hesitate to 
speak of ‘two souls in one breast’ *) Tfe regaid it as self evident 
that man, (disregarding the pathological phenomenon of dual per- 
sonalities in which moreover a third nnitarj and supciordinated 
observer in the ‘self’ ahva\s confronts the ‘dual self’)’) — lefers all 
experiences to one expenential center, but this can onlj be a general 
expression for conflicting meaning tendencies which appear in this 
total of experience In the first pait of this book (I, 6) we 
separated the different meanings of self, even though a human being 
can have onlj one self, and we must observe hcic that the unitj 
of the self maj be varioush inteipretcd, or better, maj appeal in 
different degrees The lowest mteiprotation would be that which 
belongs to mere self-perception, to which ma> be gnen the con- 
tradictorj chaotically inteimingled experiences The highest unity 
of the self on the othei hand, would lie in the leligions ethical 
self, the kingh self’) which refers the content of all its experiences 
to a highest meaniog-endowing and guiding value of existence There 
aie many intermediaiy stages One can imagine that one man finds in 
his expel lences two (or more) predominant value directions w Inch keep 
him indecisive as to his goal and pull him in two (or more) diiecfions 

We shall omit the ethical problem which is thus opened up 
and apply the methods of onr getstcsivissenschaftliche psjchologj 
to this case assuming, for the sake of simplicitj, that onlj two 
predominant value directions conflict in the one subject With 
the general application of our cognitive scheme we can saj that 
two structures are fused here We must, however, assume that w'e 

’) Cf for instances Gxoos, Bismarck, imeigenenUrtQil Stuttgart 1920 

’) Cf K Oesterreich, Die Phaenomenologie des Ich Leipzig 1910 

•) Cf the well-known novel Der QoUm by Meyrink which is inflnenced 
by psycho-analysis and which is more piofonnd than most readeis seem to 
have noticed 
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.irc not deUing Avith the aesthetic type (the impiessiomst) who is 
stininl'trd bj every impression bnt with cleailv expiessetl value 
tlircclions which, in the above mentioned way have a structural 
reflex action on the secondary values too Such a being lives 
l»ermanentlj in the *iltoination between two circles of self and two 
objective levels He compiehends life by means of two diffcient 
orgiiis But it IS obvnous that neither of the two meaning-directions 
can be fullj developed 

For instance, we all know the aesthetic natures over whose 
shoulder the theorctio analyst looks at every aesthetic enjoyment 
and who«o even naive presentation of harmomous self is destroyed 
In .m interfering act of theoretic introspection Schillei had in 
Inn cf'inething of this tiait and in his philosophical phase it became 
dau;rur<)uslj strong Humboldt called his attention to it ‘The great 
diUercaco between tho truth of reality, of complete individuality, 
and the truth of the Idea, of simple necessity, this distinction w Inch 
usnallv separates poet- and pliilosopher is absent in yon I cannot 
explain it except that \ou have such a wealth of mental power 
which 16 driven from puioitv of essence in reality back to tho 
Idea and fiom tho poverty of Idea back again to lealitj ’ ) 

We have ahead) touched upon the appoaiancc of the romanticist 
on the throne w ho is led "astray bv the pictures of his imagination, 
but who would also fail in tho sphere of form because he deiives 
objects of aesthetic intoxication from his own sovereignt) Similarly 
the pure spirit of lescerch can be thwarted bv lepeatell) aiisrng 
religious moods without the two being able to achieve t vital 
sjnthesiB Theie are practical natures in whom a dangerous ten- 
dency to theorize which destioys more than it claiiGeb, comes 
between intention and execution Women aie not the only ones who 
waver between love and eroticism and consequontlv g<.t embi oiled 
in the tragic conflict of loyalty and aesthetic impulse The feminine 
soul structure in the 'Maid of Ot leans' broke thiough the martial 
will which had become her destinj'^, and that once unconquerable 
peiBonalit) was wrecked b) this inner conflict Finally, when the 
scientist seeks to penetrate the depths of religious ceitaintj a doubt 
arises in his soul, an ‘Or’, which lends it asunder 

>) Correspondence between Schiller and W v Humboldt, published 
by A Leitzmann 3*^ edition Stuttgart 1900 p 66 Cf my book WUhchii 
V Uwnloldt und die Hwmanitaelsidee p 394 
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All these phenomena have in common, in oontiast to what 
we considered in the beginning of this chapter, the fact that no 
synthesis results but that thcie remains instead the traged) of an 
unsolved life contradietion Bnt even snch tragedies of character 
may have an awakening and saving power especially if the tem- 
porarily rcpicssed strnctnro catastrophically breaks through the 
predominant one and thus makes loom for itself This struggle 
of value contrast lies at the root of Hegel’s antithetical dialectic 
Not concepts but value determined structures, historical as well as 
personal, wage their logical war with each other Whatever has 
been temporarily suppressed demands its religions right to life 
The stream of vital energies cannot endure alwais to run in the 
single bed which has onco been dug for it The divine totality 
of life which 18 beneath every onesidedness overflows and seeks 
new paths for itself 

Thus in Rousseau, whose style and aesthetic temperament 
belonged to the age of reason, the former di earner of Les Charmettes 
broke forth, but achieved only a half-awakening whose energv was 
wasted in literal y effort In Kant the consciousness of personal 
freedom forces its way through the whole positive structure of 
cognition, and his systematic art eould never succeed in concealing 
the breaches of this outbreak Tolstoy never freed himself from 
the aesthetic world which the anakened religious prophet in him 
denounced, and similarly with Kieikegaard (see above) How many 
have at least been able to wnte their hearts’ yearning even though 
they could not live them How many have fled from theory in 
order to accomplish something in their lives' In how many does 
the aesthetic enthusiasm end in a stoic rational resignation. 

Bnt one must not confuse these tragic dual structures with the 
wholly different phenomena which are based on the fact that a 
human being with a fixed, principally onesided life -determination 
cieates for himself a second small world into which he retreats in 
order to regain power for the other principal world Thus Cicero 
had, besides the world of great political struggles in which he 
mingled with a burning ambition, the solace of philosophy to which 
he could escape when he was forced into inactivity Others have 
nature, a garden or a canary^ bird, others a clandestine love or a 
secret study in which they devote themselves without ambition to 
woiks which will never be completed It is clear that they do 
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not rcilh live in then second world bat only ramble m it and 
therefore it does not involve tragic conflicts Bnt for the technique 
of happiness which oui modern time sadly neglects, the foundmg 
of such a second norld beside the pnmar\ great one seems almost 
the most fruitful advice, for Iheic one finds peace when obstacles 
appear in the mam track of life Eiei.ione of us needs Auswciche- 
stdlcn',^) side hacks or hobbies The> need not be found, as with 
Rossini in the cnlinaij art, noi as with Goethe can the deepest 
01 game union with the mam stem of personality always be demon- 
strated Bnt it IS untiue that onlj the aesthetic region can grant 
this relaxation Eathci, the stiongest contrast to the central destiny 
seems to be most favoiablc And thus even what is apparently 
inconsistent m our souls is not wholly incomprehensible For, 
mankind should be understood not onlj bj relations and agreements 
bnt also by contrasts since life is always a flux 

’) This fact IS also known in psycho-pathology There is a certain 
side tra(fii.ing and avoidance of life in mental aberrations 
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HISTORICALLY DETERMINED TYPES 


I t IS impossible cntuelj to exclude tlie liistorioil problem from 
our investigations As soon as no turn to actual people and 
tri to understand them bj means of our tipes no arc no longer 
dealing ivith the pure theorist for instance, but have before us the 
rationalist of the eighteenth or the positivist of the nineteenth 
ccntar> , no longer the pure m> Stic but mediaeval mj sticism, Pro- 
testant pietism, Schleiermachcr’s ' Hen nimte) turn hochctei Ordming' 
and the latest aesthetic theosophi We aie dealing no longer 
with the pure political tvpe but with the old Roman oiator, the 
Renaissance prince, the jesuit, the court diplomat and the modern 
partisan Geneialli spcalang ive find the eternal tipe in a historical 
form whose special coloi and appearance are determined by the 
preceding and contempoi arj mental life It changes in accordance 
with its histoncal developmental level and corresponding!! with 
the historical cultural environment by whose influence it is foimcd 
and to which it reacts But one must not take this to mean that 
the historically determined form of appearance of a t>po signifies 
its dei elopmentiil le\el Despite the fact that the lariations are 
often caused b} a cultural legion other than the central sphere of 
the t}’pe itself, no concept deielops and our tspes are ultimate!} 
general concepts, or better directions and laws for the mental 
construction of what is immediate 

Foi this reason man\ people incline with Rickcrt to exclude 
from historical thought what is geneially conceptual and typical, 
to say that histor) is entirely unique and could onl} be giasped 
b} a special ‘individualizing’ conceptual method We must reply 
to this what Rickert himself knew perfectly well and lepeatedly 
emphasized, that not only so-called history but nature too offers to 
our compiebension thoroughly individual phenomena, and that this 
uniqueness cannot be understood except by ‘composmg’ general 
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concepts into individual syntliescB (which are then called historic 
concepts) This is precisely onr intention in the present chapter, 
nameh to combine the general concepts of onr types with other 
typical formations to form individual concepts which are no longer 
referred to mental objects in general but to those which have a 
spatial and temporal coefficient of mdmdnalitv For, in the scientific 
sense indiiidnal facts are onl) accessible to us through general 
facts and laws Of course these observations only concern method, 
the execution is the business of the historian 

Pcicnce cannot be supposed to deduce the individuality of 
phenomena from gcneial concepts For this would mean that it 
could cross from the mental sphere into that of reality and no 
CHii-al bridge lends fioni the conceptual to the actual Law and 
fact — as emphasized by Christian Wolff and Windelband — 
cternalh remain independent foims beside each other Metaphysics 
tries in vain to deduce the real world from the conceivable or 
thought world, just as at is futile to attempt to formulate the laws 
of ment il interrelation from actuality as such Each always denotes 
the other but they do not follow &om each othei >) 

At most one can make concrete general concepts (and laws) 
through addition of more and more individual definitions to the 
extent that they can morff easili be applied to the manifoldness 
of facts in space and time But one does not approach the full 
plasticity and immediaci of these facts themselves The first demand 
IS rather that ‘historical’ concepts should be much more individualized 
than those mental prime concepts of man which we have called 
basic attitudes 

The question of the changing degree of mental equality and 
differences of man in historical development is quite diffeientfiom 
the above because it is entirely historical and factual It does 
not coincide with the (timeless) differentiation of gcneial concepts 
into more and more specialized ones (as Hegel erroneously assumed) 


') One must strictly distinguish between the metaphysical problem 
of individuation and the equally metaphysical one of individualisation 
(making concrete) The first refers to the origin of individual souls from 
a presupposed world soul or from a basic All-spunt The second refers to 
the transition from the all-inclusive concept by ever higher grades of 
individual determination to the unbndgeable chasm beyond which appears 
the spatio-temporal and absolutely nmqne fact 
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Wc are here dealing instead nrith a temporal process and a historical 
state, and not till later ivith the form of concept foimation which 
IB adapted to comprehend the essence and the essential relations 
of these realities 

The science of history and its philosophy mnst investigate the 
causes which explain the tcndcnc} of both psj chic life and society 
to differentiation We onlj' make a preliminary construction when 
we maintain that increasing independence of individual meaning 
directions proceeds from the closed unit} of a religions meaning 
of life, that human beings who arc intermingled in different ob- 
jective cultural spheres which dominate them become subjectively 
more and moie specialized and thus from a social viewpoint, too, 
diffei more and more from each other But on the other hand, 
these ‘developmental tendencies* in the consciousness of living 
individuals are confronted bj ‘developmental norms’ which demand 
a new sjnthesis of values, a personal and social summation of 
achievements to a meaningful unitv In both cases there seems to 
bo a legalit\ of valuation, but in the first case it is psychological 
and in the second ethical (i e normative) nhich, as a secondnrj 
function cannot be wholly excluded from the reproductive con- 
sciousness of the historian Mental developmental processes are 
based upon this union of the differentiation of values and value 
sj ntheses But we are still far from their formulation into real laws 
of development The tension between the tendenc^ of the individual 
value directions which infinitely posit themsehes as noimative, and 
the norm which foi ms this separatn e drive into a concrete ethical 
value system points out two kinds of legality One is part of the 
psy chology of development, the other of the still unexplored region 
of the development of valid tinfbs (by which we mean of course 
only actual social and not puiely ideal valid truths) The summation 
of effects in mental life is a further factor which must be added 
to the process of differentiation and integration Social cooperation 
and the succession of human generations creates, in the couise of 
time, objective value forms which go far beyond the meaning- 
endowing and meaning-fulfilling energ\ of the subordinated individual 
But by this very fact the individual receives his historic position 
(in space and time) and his determination by objective mental powers 
Historical actual individualisation may be traced from three points 
of view (A) in objective cultural regions, (B) from the cultural 
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conViit ch lesidcs in the indiTidonl bimself, and (O)iniegard 
to tl'( of development of entire civilisations, insofai as thej 

'T'’ op ' < to onr histone vision as finished entities 

\ Hi the objcctivations of mind I mean the mental achieve- 
mont'' luJ foims wlneh, in the course of histori , have been socially 
ai’iieif'.I rod fieed fiom the individual self, and in then effectual 
lel <tu 11 I oniront the individual consciousness as a historical culture 

Thei are, however, not objeotive in the sense that they can 
live and develop independently of all subjective activity Eather 
tiuj ipiiit be viewed as the product of meaning-endowing acts of 
inn'ia>orable subjects by whose means realitj, oi the mental zones 
vl.uh aio built up above it, is organized in the direction of 
mciTiingfnl (valiie-detei mined) formation of life They usually react 
in the form of value- determined experiences upon those who are 
subjected to their infinence, and aie in the long lain only maintained 
bj such actualisation^m expeiiencc The construction of total 
cnltuic can result only in accordance with the standaids of individual 
ind collective functions for which, in each case, a specific value 
duection must be posited as the guiding principle But all these 
special achievements and regions of culture must be referred to a 
unitary context of effects, ^and then partial meaning to a final and 
highest meaning Both total and partial meanings can again only be 
experienced bj an indnidual mind which has lifted itself, thiough 
manj sided reflection, to the level of a cultural and historical con- 
sciousness 

If it 16 true that objective culture leflects and objectifies the 
basic directions of meaning-giving which are contained in the 
individual subject, tlie question aitscs whence come the striking 
value conflicts which break out between the ethical value demands 
of tlie individual and the given extent of historical cultuie? I omit 
here the other question of the causes for the difference between 
the merelj subjective values of an individual and the \alne extent 
uhich IS objectivated bj cnltnie, and confine mjself to those 
meaning-giving and meaning-fnlfilling acts of the subject which aie 
in accoi dance with the normatne law of value Despite this drastic 
omission the difference between the value content of a subject and 
the objective histoiical culture remains as an incontiovertible fact >) 


>) Cf Simmel, SerBegnffunddteTragoedicderKwUur Logo«Vol 11 
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To point to the fict thil objcctnc culture is ilwnjs of social 
origin, while the indivitiii'il is onlj responsible for his own life- 
meaning, IS not a snfticient explanation It is true that cnltuic 
grows historicallj (1) through the summation of countless similai 
mental acts, and (2) through the alternate effectual relations of 
these mental acts among countless indiridnals The pre-condition 
for the aftci effect of such acts in an individual, is memory, in 
cultiiic, language <) and tradition In some cnltnral regions co- 
operation and alternate cffcctiiil rclitions in the same direction 
heighten the intended objective precipitation — for instance, in 
science, iit and religion — , but in others the maintainance and 
assertion of life of the leal individual pin such an important part 
that the social result is to create both igrcemcnt and opposition 
This IS espccialh tiue of the economic and political spheres A 
competitive character is so necessary to then structure that in 
objective economics and politics, countermovements and conflicts 
must alwais be created, even though a limited amount of goods 
and scope of life is more to be blamed for this than the human 
will Two objective wills may be directed to the same thing 
— Chailes the Fifth and Francis the Fust both wanted one thing, 
Milan — but these two acts erabodi an opposition, for while one 
may possess mental goods in common, finite goods and spheres of 
power can onl\ be owned individnalli (which is appaientlj for- 
gotten in some forms of communism) The aery competition of 
economic and political foices which thus de\ clops is a reason for 
the fact that socio-cultuial work not only supports the individual 


1) We have not anywhere meuboned language ns a mental phenomenon 
with a physiological and physical basis But it seems to me that here too 
we should be able to find the basic mobves of mmd The theoretic and 
the aesthetic factors have always been observed And also the point of 
view of Its social purpose (nsebtlness) in human intercourse, as cell ns 
the shire of the economic pnnciple is very important in the philosophy 
of language The political factor (the '•ociologienlly determined necessity 
of using certain forms of speech and of submitting to enforced group 
decisions of will which are embodied in language} has been less often 
considered Finally there is the religions factor os one which develops 
language, especially on pnmibve levels of culture One should remember 
that >oyo5 did not onginally refer to reason but to the word of God in 
man and in the world — a sort of revelation Cf Hamann’s philosophy 
of language 



Tvjll to -^alue blit also, in certain cases, limits it, and fnrtbermore 
a re-ibon for the change of objective cnltnial conditions Kant 
tried to make this factoi — the nnsocial sociability, the antagonism 
of energies — the lever of all histor5' It is indeed a motivating 
lever bnt not by any means the onlj or the most important one 
It must at least be studied in a more comprehensive connotation 
For, it would still be conceivable to limit the extravagance of 
economic and political impulses through social oiganisation and the 
shreudly calcnlated ‘legal order of mutuality’ 

As a matter of fact, howovei, the antagonism in culture reaches 
fai deeper than this seems fo indicate It takes place not only 
bdtween value-willing individuals but also, ns our whole investigation 
has shown, between the value diiections themselves Even though 
they are all derived from the unity of life and, at least in the 
individual soul neccssarih strive to the unity of life’s meaning, 
there lives in each a kind of insatiabilit\ which would gladl} set 
itself up as absolute- and wholl\ actualize its specific demands 
Not only life as a total, bnt also eveiy side of life which furthers 
a specific value direction embodies an infinite impulse The striving 
for cognition is infinite and so are the j earning for beauty, the 
thirst for love and the hungei foi power and possession 

Onr ‘attitudes’ are nothing bnt roentallj developed structures 
of individuality which result when one value of individual con- 
Boiousness is posited as dominant We Iiave seen how individualities 
typically diffeientiate themselves nccoidinglj, resulting sometimes in 
grandiose exti ernes but just as often in an incapacity for life, 
because the salvation which thej longed for could not be reached 
in a limited life direction 

Essentially the same process (on a larger scale and slightly 
changed) is repeated in objective culture Each one of its spheres 
(when it begins to be influential as an objective powei in the con- 
sciousness of cultmal membeis) has a constantly inci casing tendency 
to achieve independence in such a way that its own highest 
achievement is attamed in a onesided manner Thus there develops 
a diffeientiation of cultnie into various spheres of activity which 
recognize onlj their own onesided values Science aims to be an 
end in itself, that is, it wants to be determined only by the law 
of objective truth Art tries to be pure ait and have no obligations 
to the other aspects of life {L' art pour Vart) Economics has a 
Spraoger, Types of men 23 
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strong desire to increase its production and gam The commnmt}, 
if left to itself, wonld like to inclndc all hiimanit} , while the state 
too strives for its own cxcfnsive domination Even religion, under 
certain circumstances, aims to develop its own law and to free itself 
from all other mental provinces •) 

The tendency to difierentiation is not equally pionounced in 
all diffeient historical epochs And it is the problem of concrete 
historj to im estigate the degree m which it is effective Historical 
construction is no substitute foi it Here too we are not dealing 
with ‘laws of histoij ’ but with mental tendencies which are posited 
nith the value structure of mind itself 

If objective culture were an ovciindividnal formation separate 
from individual lives and dominated only by the purely objective 
law of the highest Tiuth, Boautv and Production, it would bo 
conceivable that the differentiation of cultural spheres could bo 
carried on ad infinitum In that cise the human groups which 
sustain each special legion would ultimately be completelj separated 
and in even one ^ould be found the onesided attitude which 
corresponds to the dominant i alne of the respective cultural region. 
A Utopia' Foi, no matter how much overindiiidnal content culture 
maj have stored up in itself it In es onlj through the consciousness 
of the individuals who aie its exponents And these human beings, 
despite all their imaginible biasses, aie nevertheless complete beings 
in whom no aspect of life could be cntirelj absent Everj onesided 
development of energj has heie the tendency to awaken to special 
activity the supplemental j and pievionslj degenerate powers either 
in an individuil or in his eniironment A nhollj onesided attitude is 
a raiity which floiinshes only in the realms of a greatly differentiated 
cultuie But the aveiage man, who has become onesided because 
of external needs, develops the longing for a balance, and this is 
still more true in a society whose existence is threatened by such 
a onesided culture of indii'idnality Thus insofar as a historically 
given objective culture icacts upon living individuals and a whole 
society, there develops above the individmil norms the total norm, 
called by us the ethical norm, which demands new syntheses of 
what has been diffei entiated 


•) Of for instance Karl Barth, Der Christ in der Gesctlsdhaft, ui Das 
Wort Gottes md die Theologie, Mumcb 1924, especially p 58ff 
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\Ve do not wisli wIjo11\ to abolish the resnlt of the differentiation 
but iTioli instead to unite it meaningfully with the other value 
regions to form total achievements Hegel would say it ought 
be '■aitffjchohen', where the triple interpretation of the word as 
'cnnsitittiwn, negahon and elevation' is to his advantage The 
tluo^rc ol such an expeiience of culture is always the individual 
sou] PVLii if it IS bound and determined by society The demand 
for a higher sinthesis of cnltnral factors in an attitude which 
Burpasres the foimer level and is dnected towaid it fiom within 
and witliout it the same time,, always seems to this consciousness 
to riaic the charactci of an ethical demand, a moral total norm 
of life Thus we aie not dealing here with mere mechanical 
ad‘’pti1ion to previously existing mentil conditions of life, bnt with 
a iioimitiiely guided cicatmty This is in agreement with the 
fact tbit in contrast to eiery natural law which always says 
unequivocally what must happen, many different sorts of value 
drci<>]ons arc conceit able in such a mental situation Ethical syn* 
thesis,*) the creation of a new and closed meaning of life and 
culture, cither succeeds or falls In the formci case we have growth, 
in the second decay Tims the principle of hibtoiical development 
IB not i simple law of occnrience — in this case history would 
hare to progress in constant development — bnt a law of duty 
to which, however, justice is not always done 

When the sinthesis to a unitary meaning of life and culture 
(demanded by the giien differentiation of civilization) is successful 
we have periods of great histoiital development In epochs of 
decai, no energi is developed to this end, and such periods lemain 
too gieath differentiated which makes the individual unhrppy and 
fherefoie powerless, and hindeis especiilly the success of social 
cnltuial work in a mutual highest life meaning 

Though these observations snfilce foi our purpose, we might 
add that the term ‘histoiical progiess’ is capable of divers inter- 
pretations Many people think only of temporal advance and seen 
fiom this point of view, what is most recent is of comae always 
newest Others aie interested in progress only in partial achieve- 
ments the solution of technical pioblems, development of economic 

‘) Schiller already expressed this normative attitude to history in the 
sixth letter on aesthetic education 

*} Lamprecht following Beinkes biology ^eaks of 'psychic dominants ’ 



probperity, leiinement of artistic means of expression etc Tins is 
the feeling of progiess in differentiated epochs But tlic loot of 
decay usually lies picciscly in these partial achievements which 
can no longer be united to a social total of culture And this is 
because every specific impulse, regardless of the others and of the 
context of life, strives for infinit> This explains wh} the members 
of decadent eias are especially li ible to have the subjective feeling 
that they are continualh adiancing and that they have made 
wonderful progress i) A conscious feeling of decline is much less 
dangerous for this also contains a longing for a new sj nthesis and 
foi an elevation of cultural life which maj, under certain circum- 
stances, be a source of energy for rebirth Eschatologj and the 
feeling that the world is coming to an end have always been signs 
of a revival People should, therefore, be less excited about Spcngler’s 
book^) and instead revise some of their own ideas of progress 
The assurance that further advance is possible is embodied onh m 
the ethical and religions sj nthcsis of all cultural energies to a creative 
total wiU which also gives each its rank Otherwise we become 
poverty stricken because of the wealth of our mental disintegiation 
But wo only mention in passing this developmental theorj of 
a philosophy of history which does justice to the ethical factor 
of mental development instead of measuring historj b> the standards 
which we would apply to a natuial process Our real aim is the 
classification of historically detci mined tjpes of individuality in tho 
mental objectivations of a definite level which are also of essential 
importance for the inner structure of the indiiidual 

B When we speak of historically determined types of indivi- 
duality we are not necessaiilv thinking of the onesided attitudes 
which wo have developed pnrelj sjstematicallj in part II On 
the contiarj, we have in mind the representatives of whole histonco- 
mental movements The mental tjpes of humanist, pietist and 
rationalist correspond to humanism, pietism and rationalism But 
it 18 inteiesting to observe that these tjpes too, even though thej 
usually refer to total attitudes, receive their name fiom a predominant 
aspect — in this case the literaiy, the religions and the philosopliical 
Such titles alwais refer to the innei structure 

Thus for instance eveiy dubious program of a new sexual ethics 
IS cloaked in the justification that a 'new type of man’ must be created 

Dcr Untergang dea Abaidlandes Munich 
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How can we conceive tlie relation between a topical represen- 
tative and the objective mental movement? — • We understand every 
mdividnal life by the meaningful cooperation of four factors dis- 
position, subjective development, natural-mental environment and 
external fate Onlj in mental isolation can we separate these 
four factors In realit\ thej are alv aj s interfnsed to form a total 
of life from winch the sliare of the individual factors can be freed 
only with extieme difficult \ Let us now attend specially to the 
lustoricall> individualizing powers which can influence each of the 
four factors 

1 The mental structure of a man is detei mined from the 

outset h> the mental milieu of which he is a pait, which makes 
up Ins dail> envnonment and to which he must adapt all his 

actions and reactions if he wants to be understood and to 

coopciate with Ins fellou men Just how far such determination 
goes 10 the problem of a separate histoncal investigation The 
structure of the objective mind of i ceifam epoch ever} where enters 
into the individual structure It determines its wa> of thinking, 
of acting cconoraicallj , its artistic sense, religion, and above all, 

the form of communitj m the state and 60 ciet\ To this extent 

cierjone is a ‘child of his lime’ 

2 Speciall> to mention the dependency of acquired individual 
soul structure on the historical fate of the entire generation beside 
the permanent ciTects of the milieu, is onlj a particulansation of 
this geneial viewpoint The passage ihiough decisive temporal 
occurrences gnes something typical to the acquiied structure of 
the indiMdual The subjective vicillations cxpeiienced by different 
groups during the Eeformation, the French Revolution and the 
World War are not entireh unique and one recognizes in them 
certain topical cuives 

3 and 4 But these extern il factors are not sufficient to explain 
the t\pical stincture of people vho lived befoie our time We 
must assume the existence of piiielj subjective laws Our whole 
investigation must proceed nith the atm of disclosing in man’s 
character the Jaw of life ‘accoiding to which he set out’ On 
the other hand, we have onl> vaguely touched upon the geneial 


1) Cf my article Zur TJicoiic des VcrsteJicns in th^ Fesischi i ft fiter 
VolUlt Munich iOlBf 



dc\ ulopmcntnl Inw of the indirKlnnl (the necessary consequence 
of the ^^nolls phiscs of Ins life) — III, 5 — lloth disposition 
nnd subjective dci clupmcnt muit non bo reluted to the unique 
ispocts of the liistoricil epoch 

Ctinoush enough Gcistau isscncchafl scelvs safety at this point 
in pinsiologic i1 cvplmation It refers disposition to licrcditj, nnd 
development to the process of bodih gronlh, initiirilj and dcca> 
Noone irill deni tlint there is *i rJntion bctirccn the mental and 
bodilj senes of phenomena But nci crt1iclc«s it eiinnot be m iintaiiicd 
that am thing is explained b\ the reduction to germ plasm and 
phi Biological dciclopment stiges The problem has merelj been 
transferred into the realm of the material and iisible ivlieie people 
arc inclined to consider nhat actnalli and rcgularli happens as 
‘explained' simplj because it is so But there is a gre it difference 
between a fact and its causal explanation nnd a still gre iter one 
between causal explanation and understanding through a meaning 
context 

If one tried to explain the complex of mental dispositions with 
which the t\ pical man of a historical epoch faces life on the basis of 
herediti it would remain incomprehensible now an> thing new could 
appear in i new gcncrition Foi, idiptation to mental emironment 
cannot be considcicd responsible since this objective mind has a 
tendency toward conscrvitism against which jouth rciolts One 
might better seek the cause of the creation of new forms in \outh, 
that IE, in the t\ pical psicho-phisicil Iciel of life Ilian in hcreditj 
and adaptation to mentil environment This loiith, howcier, is 
badh described in the mental sense if we onh explain it ns phjsieil 
vigor and glowing xitaliti 

These problems ire not onh nnsohed but are not cicn con- 
sidered bj GcisIcsicisscmcJiaft Is the new ideal of culture with 
which a generation rises on the historical horizon reilh onh in- 
herited or IS the character of sudden breach or upheaval {DiircMruch- 
cJimaelei) which often accompanies these phenomena only an indication 
of the f let that, except for degenerate nations, the complete ibiindiinco 
of liumanitj is alwais born anew nnd that it is just this complete 
hnmanit} which conflicts producliveh with contemporan special 
and usually onesided cultiue? rurthermore arc the mental lei els 
of development, which we designate bi the general terms child, 
j outh (maiden), idult and old man (old woman), nothing more than 



r* f?f' of ph} siologioal changes, or lus this senes relations wLicIi 
cm . !'0 be understood mentally’ Finally, is there not something 
tjP’C'’ in the waj in which each reacts to historical objectivities 
(to ir.hei and fate)? 

JNaeh cioigai, chertien, 

Chossen Gesetien 
Muessen ton dllc 
Unset es Dasetm 
Kreise voUendai ’ 

IJiit lhc«o laws concern not 'only organic material growth They 
•>’•1, I iws of mental development and in them wo find the normative 
iiitoi nliich raises them fiom laws of mere occurrence to ethical 
ard creative laws 

Ploie 1 sec infinite pcispcchvcs In childhood mental life is 
iindilTcrentiated and subject and object aie scarcelv sepaiatcd The 
same nnitarv life streams thiongh both In vonth the deep chasm 
opens between subject and object and is temporarily budged by a 
innv Hilled facile imagination nnlil the meaningful (value-determined) 
rJ iMons to the vvoild of natni il and mental objects are consciously 
foriiird, bnt still vvitbont a closed synthesis In maturity, man con- 
fronts tlie objective world with a fixed, completely developed sub- 
ject 1 e form WJiat he is and wh it he is not has been detei mined 
And in old age he finally dies mentally because of what he is not 
and never can be 

This IS the subjective histoiy of man and an eteinal story 
But it receives a histoiically umqne tinge thiongh two factors 
of which the second is the more impoitiint and also the more 
mv stenous 

Wo have alreadv refeired to the fiist In the piocess of 
mental dev elopment w e may obsei ve foi mative environmental influences 
in the nature of mental objectivities by means of which the child, the 
youth, the adult or the old man participate in objective culture One 
could start to write the history of a child in just the same way as people 
have begun to be intei ested in the histoi v of y outh movements Besides 
the eternal general tvpe of child, there is the tvpical child of the 
pietistic period (described by Karl Philipp Moritz) or the child of 
the Romantic period in whom naivete and genius were thought to 
be identical Besides eternal youth there is tlie Greek youth or 
the vonth of the age of reason, or the young Romanticist Hero 



tho problem is everywhere to combine the foimntion of types and 
the writing of histoiy 

In vien of all this it seems ns if understanding could only 
deduce in man what icsults fiom his being imbedded in special 
histerical mental objcctiiitics And thns tlio inner structure of 
the individual would onlj be a section of tho assumed inherited 
completeness of dispositions which wore emphasized favorably and 
permitted to grow bj picciselj this mental environment Even 
what developed bj contiast and opposition to the present mental 
life could bo understood in this wa> 

But we have prcvioiisl> maintamcd (p dOh) an exactly opposite 
viewpoint nameh that the inherited disposition which is not >et 
reoognizeable either by the cmier or tho outsider, practises on the 
present material of life an individual active selection And indeed 
we cannot but recognize this further principle of indiMdiialisation 
Wo must view the individual as a form which imprints itself from 
within upon the formation of life This individual subjective law 
of action and reactron, of experiencing and creating is the pre- 
supposition by menns of w Inch we liave understood the inner Icgnlitj 
of the attitudes But with our nnderst inding wc cannot get any 
farther than this law according to which man has ‘set out’ unless 
wo call to our aid the transforming power of environment and f ito, 
that IS, an acquired and not an inherited stiuctnre The primarj 
thing for our understanding is entclechj itself We cm reconstiuct 
it onlj fiom the active piocess of life itself is life’s formative law 
We cannot further deduce fiom meaning contexts what constitutes 
the innate individualitj of a man, especially of a ereative man 
For, this IB the nucleus, the system of reference by means of which we 
understand as a unity tho indiv idnal acts of adaptation and resistance, 
of acceptance and rejection We assume that each human being, as 
opposed to the mateiial of life, — is alwiys an individual form 

The same is also tnic of the typical mental structure with 
which the new generation enters historical life Empirically wo 
grasp only those conditions which the typical mental structure finds 
leady and in which it expresses itself But its original essence 
which IS not acquired is again a form beyond which historical 
understanding cannot go 

Thus the historian must desenbe the inherited entelechy of a 
generation and the decisive traits of its determining environment 
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as a total in snch a way that the indi\ idnal and yet — as regards 
the individual representatives of tins generation — typical traits 
of its mental structure shall clenlj appear The general eternal 
meaning directions of the mental nature appear here in a special 
combination with iiniqne stiatifications and singnlai acccntnations, 
and al'O with a specific content which results from the objective 
ment.il extent of its epoch 

Hitherto this problem has been attacked only in relation to 
a fcM epochs and onlj foi the matnie male structure of con- 
SLionsncss (not even for women) Jakob Bnickhardt led the way 
nth Ins description of the tjpical lenaissance man Lamprecht 
folloMcd with ingenious intuitions nhith embraced all levels of 
I) itional culture Especitllj inteiesting is his .attempt to exclude 
fat( and to some extent the milieu too, as far as possible, and 
cciitci piimarily on the changes of the inner psychic structure of 
histoiu.il tjpes, a woik for which the psj chologj of his time gave 
him li tic aid Dilthej’s Auffassung md Analyse des Mensclien 
1.1! lo xmd 16 Jahlnmdeti and the following typical description 
0^ t'l' man of the age of reason goes more deeplj into the total 
F.iii Mire of histon Woelfflin transmuted tho historical epochs 
of fii«' renais^tuce and tho baroque into historical types of fine arts 
Si hmolhr s school have constmeted constitutional types and their 
p*>i t Inc eorrelatn ee Again and ag<un, though with varying degrees 
of success, people have woiked ovei the Renaissance and Romantic 
tjpes, while the mediaeval and oven the Gothic man have remained 
onlj lagiie constructions The investigations of Max Webei and 
Troeltsch ire onlj a beginning in the task of foiniulating <=0010- 
logiCiillv determined historical tj'pes 

Most of the ibove attempts are based on the deeiie to com- 
prehend the tvpic.al structure of the entiie man of an epoch, even 
though his influence was to be found in one definite diiection, for 
instiuce in fine arts or leligious commumtj But now it is finallj 
conceivable that we can trace tho onesided attitudes which have 
been evolved m this first sjstematic treatise through historical 
epochs tho tlieoretic man of the seventeenth ccntuiy difieis fiom 
the theorist of the nineteenth centnn , the aesthetic tj pe of the 
Renaissance (the old humanist) is other than the new humanist 
and the social chaiactei of the Reformation is not the same as 
the sociil Chiistian of today We shall need refined and profound 



geistcswissenscliaftlickc citrgoiicfl m oider to accomplish this Todaj 
Tvc onl} feel a general difference irhich is not bi ought into sliarp 
relief Pi ogress ma^ be hoped foi onh through union of the 
histoiioal sense with claiified geistcsiotssenscliafthchc psjchologj 
The problem which Lamprecht his formul itcd remains even though 
we *iccept none of his solutions i) 

One danger can Inidlv be nioided, mraely that of judging 
the tjpical mental stmetnre of members of a preiioiis historical 
era bj then literal \ forms of expression Non most people who 
seek literar} expression arc bom theoiists or aesthetes lint behind 
them there is a world of ictive, woiking and loving individuals 
whose inner woild has not been iccoided Can one believe that 
literatnre, preciselj the best literature of the day realh adequately 
icfleots the people of Nineteen- hundred and twentj? Much is 
lacking to make the fictitious tjpe of theoretic Marxism and the 
present da> norlier coincide, ospeciall\ since no fheorj which has 
determined the actions of man w is ever so unpsycbological as this 
theory which only accepts the ‘Artifice of prodnrtivo foices’ The 
problem in general is to distinguish political and philosophical 
theoiies fiom the life sfractnres which lie behind them Doth senes 
of phenomena howcvei must bo reduced to much moie delicately 
worked -out tjpes than those which are at present to be found in 
the rough limitations of political tjpes such as socialist, liberal, 
demociat etc The political confusions of the moment ean be 
partialh tiaced to the fact that so man} people no longer under- 
stand themselves because the} are influenced by cheap slogans and 

') Shortly before his death he wrote to me a long basic argument 
'In my opinion the psychological consideration of historj aud thus also the 
psychological stud} of the present is inconceivable without the p=iycho- 
genetic element And thus absolnte values insofar ns the} are not given 
in the evolutionary process of human development, are excluded Ton 
however, no matter what, as a last resort, }onr theoretical point of view 
may he, live, ivith all jonr practical activity, in a world of absolnte concepts 
which excludes a really psycho genetic comprehension Yon agree in this 
with Wundt ’ The observations of this chapter show perhaps that I 
do not overlook the psycho-genetic factor But Lamprecht overlooked the 
fact that he too believed, and had to believe, in the eternal laws beyond 
the change of everything actnal, if only for the reason that he explained 
collective psycho genesis as a necessaiy and typically recurring process in 
all civilisations Cf my obituary article Karl LamprecMs GesctncMs- 
auffassung Vossische Zeitung, June 6 1915 



hive berome blind followers Tims the union of the histone attitnde 
ind the psychological formation of types is impoitant for the nnder- 
stinding of the piescnt too Only then shall wo be able to nndoi- 
stind oiu time conectly which rathei hides behind than discloses 
itself in many borrowed theories and systems of philosophy 

C In one branch of our piesent idea of history the instinc- 
tiveh practized piocedurc of type formation has attained a far- 
reaching practical application Many modern historians believe that 
entile ciiilisations develop paiallelly in a lawful mannei At least 
the classic and modem civilisations have been i egarded as parallel 
proco'secs Others, like Spenglci and Lamprecht have drawn upon 
still other civilisations as compaiisons i) Lamprecht is the only 
one nho has attempted on the basis of laws to adduce a consistent 
proof of these panllcl cultural deiolopments He started with a 
psi cho-genetic theory which, in a deductive mannei, was supposed 
to attest to what was inductively arrived at Spengler, in nn- 
conscions agreement with Schclling, legards civilisations as organisms 
winch are bom, which giow ind die Nor did bo feel that the 
1 -scrtion of such a law nas incompatible with lus lelativism The 
c<!‘>ential part of his achiovoment consists in what he called the 
irorjihology of cultnrcs _ And it leads finalh back through the 
decin’c principle of ‘the soul of culture’ to a ps\ chological 
charretcrisation that is, to prime types of man He is far more 
a ps\ chologist than a histoiian heennse he consideis these types 
eomparablo regardless of the genealogical influence of one culture 
on another and eien points out individual epochs of cultnic as 
simnltaneities (‘ GleicliseiUg'ketien') 

Indeed the dangei of all tvpification is that it fixes the flowing 
line of history into coexisting forms Only by rebirth and acts of 
reception does the course of world histori develop from closed 
civilizations But Lamprecht has seen quite correctly that in 
historical renaissance and reception too something typical is piesent 
It seems as if a cnlture embodies a mental developmental 
tendency in the same way as we have maintained of the develop- 
mental levels of an individual And the circle brings ns back 
here to what we have said of the tendency to differentiation in 


•) Cf my contribution to the symposium DasJltertnm *n Vergangenhert 
md Gcgenicart, 2“^ ed Leipag 1921 Vom Neulamammushs air Gegemoart 
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mental objcctivations A newly appealing civilization begins nith 
tbc closed icligio- mystical nnit> of all aspects of life, related to 
the age of cluldhood It pioeeeds thioiigb the many steps of 
diifeientintions bat new syntheses are always attempted The one 
and highest in which it is nholl} sncccssfnl is the elassic period 
It IS also the male decision of what it nmts to and can be In 
the following epochs it always refers back to this ethical act in 
oidei to make, after this model another synthesis of tlie divergent 
tendencies If it possesses a more comprehensive historical con- 
sciousness it calls to its aid on ever} level of its development the 
mental content of former cnltnres to which it feels itself related 
For, it IS possible to find something typical in the structure of 
entire cultural epochs even if they are greatlj separated temporally 
And this must always be worked out in greater detail bj the 
history of culture Today people already compare antiquit}, the 
middle ages aud the modem period of Greek culture with the 
corresponding steps bf our civilization But the relationship seems 
to lie predominantly in the differentiation of single cultural aspects 
In every total culture the sjuithesis is a thorouglil} unique achieve- 
ment, a decision which chooses from all conceivable possibilities, 
in accordance with an individual ethical norm, just this form 
Civilizations are therefore not only typical processess but also great 
chaiactoristic total personalities 

Perhaps it is now possible, as has been of late repeatedly 
attempted in regard to national characters,’) to bring these too 
under the point of view of ovenndividnal attitudes People have 
sought to find the aesthetic type in Greek civilization, the political 
in Boman, the theoretic in the German, the economic in the English 
and the religio-social m the Russian But one must not foiget 
that such characterisations are only a lifeless lesidne, without the 
vital movement and counter movement Nations and their cultures 
are not dominated by one value but are based on historic value 
syntheses which can be understood only by following their entire 
history Anyone who has even glanced at Fiiedrich Brie’s Im- 
pa ahsttsche Sboemungen m der enghscJien Liteiatur (Halle 1916) 

') Cf for instance "Wundt, Die Nahonen wnd die PJulosophte, Werner 
Sombart, Haetidhr und Hdden, Hemnch Scholz, Das Wesen des deuisidien 
Geistes, Max Soheler, Die Ursaihen des Deutschetihasses, Mueller-Freienfels, 
Psgdhologie des deutschen Menschen 
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c » I. Inngcr hope to explain the history of thq English mind by 
opc j r" '•iiann.iting mental motire 

!}pcs are ccilainly not final ends For the conception of 
iiisti'r.. iho} are only means of cognition against whicli the delineation 
of lod'i.diial forms and processes can be more sharply contrasted. 
In nal.ir.ll science too, lavs if thoy aro subsequently placed in the 
sen ice of vital purposes aro means of grasping concrete occurrences 
and. under certain circumstances, of calculating them in advance 
•Siicli prediction, however, lias.no meaning in history It could be 
jiic'.iiicd only insofar as a generation gives its life solely to the 
dc.ciflpmcnt of existing mental tendencies Then one maj' ash: 
1 hit must liappen? Bnt the healtio ‘minded question which a 
g«'iier.‘.tion puts to the future is what ought to happen? And to 
tlii« end one needs energy in order to develop the will to a new 
cultural synthesis even when the social movements which have been 
left ti thi'msclvcs diverge wtdol}. The future of history depends 
on ctaicc and not on f.ite Part of this ethics to bo sure is also 
(be uiilingncss of a people, under certain circumstances, nather to 
pi n<-h nobly than to live ignobly. Such a will does not however 
Ic id to dis.aster bnt calls to its aid the strength of the gods. Where 
this Till is I'ching the dcstin> of nature takes its course But 
wiuat was said by Fichte is still true: 'The real basis of distinction 
lies in whether or not one believes in .m absolutely pnmary and 
original factor in man himself, in liberty, in infinite improvement 
and infinite progress of our race ' . . . 'He, whose life has been 
claimed by Truth and was immediately born from God is free and 
bclieacs in freedom within himself and others’. 
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ON UNDERSTANDING 


riniie word ‘nndeiBtanding’ (VasteJien) containe shades of meaning 
II from nliich we must free it for oui purpose In eveijday 
language undeistanding is not onlj a form of pure objective cognition 
but aliso a sjmpatUizing with the poison oi object winch is under- 
stood, a subjective shaimg and affiimation of his value direction 
To be understood is in itself a jojous pieliminary stage to being 
beloved and misunderstanding is coolness and rejection We do 
not here mean understanding m this sense We refei instead to 
the — very complex — theoietic act in which we comprehend, 
in a waj which we claim to be objectne, the inner meaningful 
context in charactei and action, in experience and behavior of a 
man (or a group) or the meaning of a mental objectivation i) 

Until the life and expressions of* another person are meaning- 
fully connected for me I do not understand him To explain him 
by mj own subjective life context is insufficient for undeistanding 
which comprises more than 'taking the place of another’ Italwajs 
contains acts of thought and sometimes logical conclusions which 
are directed to a transsnbjective context of expciience and in uhich 
mj o\in psjchic expenence really plays the role only of immediate 
but never of wholly adequate illusti ition On the other hand, we 
must never falsely interpret the objectivity which is thus attained 
Any one who has studied the theory of cognition even a little knows 
that it never ‘copies’ an object but always defines it The concepts 
and laws by which we define real phenomena do not exhaust them 
but only draw through the objective world a network of rational lines 

This IB also true of undeistanding Indeed, as will be made 
clear from the outset, it is valid heie in a very special sense It 

*) Bssential supplementary data to this seebon due to the special view- 
point of developmental psj-diologjr, are contained m the first chapter of my 
Fsychologie des Jugendalters 
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IB possible to nndci stand a living hnman being or a historical 
character bettei tlian he does himself, paitly because he has not 
made himself the object of theoretic leflection but simply lives his 
life, and partly because he is unatrare of all the facts which are 
necessary to the understanding of oneself ‘) But with the expansion 
of life’s horizon and with the inei easing mental penetration of 
environment and history , the indmdnal is destined to understand 
more Foi, all understanding presupposes like evoiy mental endow- 
ment an original disposition, but is in its highei foims entiiely a 
work of education and culture 2) 

If, now, theoretic undci standing cannot simply have its objectivity 
in copying the inner world of another’s expeiienco which is inter- 
woven with the total existence, we aie faced with the question in 
what sense can it be said that understanding is ‘true’, that it corie- 
sponds to the object and that the judgments which it contains aie 
objectively ‘valid’ 

Very careful cdhsideration is necessary here One must not 
be satisfied with tho simple statement that human nature is alike 
m its fundamental tiaits and that consequently ne can understand 
each other by supeiposition For, every look into daily experience 
shows that the content of psychic life is not alike even in con- 
temporaries It would he more collect to say that they are based 
on similar laws, and thus we gam a first definite point The my stery 
of understanding becomes moie lucid if we assume that the same 
basic laws aie active in imagination which inteiprcts by cognition, 
as those which deteimine the consciousness of the people who aie to 
be understood Just as, according to Kant, the laws of cognitive 
consciousness coincide with the basic outline of natural law, so the 
laws of mental understanding are identical with the law of the mind 

>) As an example of this I refer to the purposive interpretationB of 
psychic processes, of whose puiposiveness for the mamtainauce of life the 
subject himself is not reflectively conscious AVe must classify here the 
entire region of experiences which correspond to instinctive actions The 
‘inteipretation’ which Groos for instance gives to the play of man and 
animals far exceeds a ‘description’ of the psychic processes themselves 

®) Wilhelm V Humboldt, Uelier die Aufgabc des Geschtcltfsschreibers 
'The more deeply a historical investigator understands humanity and its 
achievements through genius and study, or the more human he is by nature 
or circumstances, and the more be gives free rein to his humanity, the 
more completely does he fulfill the reqmremcnts of his mission ’ 



Whether the basic outline of mental legality has jet been 
discovered is a wholly different question We began our investigation 
with the structure of the individual mind and have reduced it to 
a limited number of noimative laws of valuation (I, 5) which we 
figuratively called the articulations of individual mental life We 
believed that we were able to say of its total stiucture that, beyond 
all tempoial and spatial differences, cognition is always a value 
for man, that the economic value alwais conhols him, that aesthetic 
experience and creation signify a necessary value diiection in him 
and that his relations to society are alwajs guided by tbe value 
tendencies of power and love Above these different value directions 
we found the ethico-ieligious value as their normative sjnthesis 
And we maintained, fui thermore, that every i alne region has from 
the outset its oun immanent constrnctive Ian and objective organi- 
sation which we considered onlj insofai as thej are organized by 
the dominant value The cognitive region is dominated bj obvious 
structural conditions of ideal units of meaning which, in their pure 
form, determine real consciousness only when it subjects itself to 
the pure cognitive value (the Idea of Truth) The economic region 
IS influenced to a veiy high degree by phvsical and chemical 
natural laws, which however, only interest us here from the super- 
oidinated value point of view of utility The elementary psycho- 
logical law appears moie stronglv in the aesthetic region, and so 
on in the othei realms 

The laws of chaiacter and piocess in individnal value regions 
aie subordinated to the value positing normative laws insofar as 
they only receive a mental significance from the passage through 
the norm- and value- determined consciousness This difference is very 
important for understanding Rules of occurrence are determinant 
for the choice of means, but norms command or prohibit the positing 
of a value itself Accordingly in respect to non-normative laws 
we must ask, (1) whether and to what extent thej are only in- 
stinctive, or whether they aie so clearlj conscious in tl e mind of 
the understanding person that a conscious adaptation of the (value- 
determined) behavior takes place with regaid to them One may 
think erioneously because one is not jet clear about the structural 
laws of logic One maj make economic mistakes because one does 
not know that certain goods are peiishable One ma\ fail aesthetically 
because one misjudges psjchic elementary effects etc (2) And in 



regard to normative laws one mnst ask whether oi not the con- 
sciousness of the person to bo undei stood is subjected to them 
Perhaps someone acts nneconomically, that is, injures the norm of 
the economic basic law, oi disobejs the mandates of tiuth or love 
In all cases of this sort understanding cannot be content with the 
meie fact that the norm has been violated but must ask further whj' 
a valid value did not deteimine the individual This brings us to 
a far-ieaching assumption, the real <i prion factor of understanding 
If mental life is to be understood at all, the apparent lapses from 
meaning (fiom what is in accordance with objective value) mnst 
be susceptible of reduction to deeper special contexts of meaning 
If this IS impossible, either because the object of understanding is 
mentally deranged, or because we touch upon a whole within which 
there aie meaningful relations, but which cannot itself be reduced 
to a more comprehensive total meaning, understanding ceases This 
18 true even though another level of lawful contexts known to us 
or not, may ‘explain.^ the ease which cannot be understood 

Thus the keynote of understanding lies in the value laws of 
the mind To understand means to enter into the special value 
constellation of a mental context Secondary factors are attention 
to the present insight into the laws of chaiaoter and development 
of the object of understanding, and the noimatmty of his behavior 
in lespect to the individual value regions oi the total moial region 
of value Understanding thus delmeates the mental persons or forms 
against three essential backgionnds the organization of the value- 
determined mind as such (value directions and their mutual lelations), 
the ideal of as complete as possible an insight into laws of character 
and process, and the ideal of normativity in- individual spheres oi 
the total moral region These indications in themselves emphasize 
the fact that in all understanding there is present a normative factor 
on the side of the person who understands, as Humboldt alieady 
saw in his uncompleted attempts to form a geistesivissenschaffliche 
psychology *) 

») W V Humboldt, Das achteehnte JaJirJiundert W W II, p 38—41 
‘Beuiteilnng des gegenwaettigen individuellen Zustandes nach dem idea- 
hsohen’ — p 68, 100, IlOf etc — Becent references on the theory of under- 
standmg are as follows G Simmel, Die Proileme der GeschicJitsphilosophie, 
Leipzig 1907, W Dilthey, Der Aufhaii der gesdlitclitltchm Welt m den 
Getstestoissenscliaflen, Berlin 1910, Max Weber, Eosefter und Kmes und 
Spranerer, lypea of men 24 
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Befoie we can take np the complications which this simple 
basic piocess undeigoes thiough its application to historical in- 
dn iduals oi facts we must bneflj' survej the kinds of understanding 
themselves We shall accordmglj take up first kinds of under- 
standing in geneial (A) and then historical understanding (B) 

A 

The subjective experiential context of anothei person is never 
wliollj levealed to us We can immediately experience only 
ourselves and oiu lelition with the objective woild and under- 
stand others solely' through then objectivations All objectivations 
have two sides, phisical and mental And for mental life the 
phy sical and mental objectivitv aie so closely interrelated that they 
can only be separated in abstract in\ estigation 

1 Mental meaning shows itself in a nnmbei of wa\ s in material 
objects Some values adhere directly to matter and these wo have 
called economic values (goods, tools, means of locomotion etc) 
In other cases the matenal (which is sensibly experiential) is only 
a sign (sy mbol) oi tileans of eliciting a communicable mental signi- 
ficance The manifold functions which matenal may exercise as 
the oaiiier of what is mental have nevei aet been sufficiently 
investigated Even the most important means of communication, 
language, has not yet been viewed in this light For instance, its 
function 18 very different according as to whether it only serves 
as a means of communicating theoretic sentences or whether, as 
an aesthetic phenomenon, it is in itself an object of auditory empathy 
The fact that human beings have developed a language of sounds 
was brought about by utilitarian and aesthetic reasons A language 
of the ey es would be just as conceivable (though difficult at night) 
01 a language of touch (which, however, would be powerless at a 
distance) Such languages actually aie used in divers ways but 
they' do not speak sp clearly and immediately to the soul as the 


die logtscJien PidbUme der hislonsdhen NationaJoekonomie (SebmoUer’s 
Jahrbuch Vol 27, 29, 80 especially vol 29, p 1347), Max Weber, Vcber 
emiqe Kategonen der versteJienden Soziologie, Logos vol 4, Eduard 
Spianger, Zitr TJieone des VasteJiais und zur geistestBissenschafilicJien 
Psgchologte, Volkeltfestschnft, Munich 1918 — To this must be added 
almost all of Tbeodor Litt’s wntings, especially hidtuduum und Ganein- 
scliaft, Leipzig 1924 ed 2 
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Imguage of sound The speech of gesture and pantomime is only 
part of a moie comprehensive symbolism which is posited with the 
human body as a whole Poi every naive observei another person’s 
body IS in itself a symbol of sonl, and aesthetic empathy takes a 
laige part in the interpretation of this natuial symbolism Erotic 
lelations between human beings develop by means of this immediate 
aesthetic empathy even before a noid has been spoken oi the soul 
has been expressed in any othei wa}' It is therefore no exaggeration 
to say that we ‘see what is psichical’ i) But this is a puiel} aesthetic 
kind of vision which has dgnbtful theoretic validity becanse it 
cannot be foimnlated Physiognomy has unfoitunately made no 
progress since Lavatcr, but giaphology which deals with actual 
meaning-giving acts, has made some advance All these indications 
.it least point toward the fact that the concept of a completely 
mindless mattei is a product of scientific abstraction which obtain 
as little ciedence from the naive modern man, (and indeed fiom 
the scientist himsclf'e^xcept when he is engaged in active research), 
as from the primitive man of the mjthologioal level 

We emphasize here only spoken and written language, so 
general physical understanding is nai rowed to linguistic under- 
standing Language is nojonger, like the body or facial expression, 
an impulsive symbol but a willed symbol No mattei how its 
origin and development have come about in detail, once given it 
IS an ovenndividual phjsico- mental medium in which meaning 
passes from sonl to sonl But it is further developed in every 
one of these actnalisations and caiiies, beside its generally identical 
content, very delicate nuances of the individualities who express and 
understand it And an aesthetic factor is always present too If 
we disregard the aesthetic process of empaih> and the whole plastic 
situation of speaking in which human beings take up a position 
toward each othei, there icmams as the essence of language the 
communication of a (iheoietic content of meaning which must be 
grasped by the othei in just one theoretic sense And to this end 
it IS only necessary that one should 'understand this language’, 
that IS, possess the coordination of hearing and consciousness of 
meanmg in one’s experience The interpretation of a mental meaning 


>) Of Simmel, Vom Wesm des htsforisdhen Verstehens, Berbn 1918, 
p 8 and his Bembrandt — Oscar Wilde, 'Honan Gray' 

24 *, 
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bj phjsicnl signs ipplres to this linguistic understanding, tliongh 
it lias been mistakenly elevated to tbe essence of undci standing 
itself t) Therefore it is the most important special case of ‘ideo- 
physical’ nndei standing 

But further acts of nndci standing lie behind this lingnistic 
one and these principally concern us hero They no not based 
merel) on plijsical signs I can nnderstand what someone says 
blit bojond that is raised the question (1) do I understand the 
speaker oi n liter, of nliom the report is only an infinitesimal 
section as i total being? It ma} be that ho makes a mistake or 
that he nants to lie, that he lives nndei special Conditions which 
I fail to nndoistand, or that ho is mi mtcllcctnal superior to such 
an extent that I am incapable of understanding him Christ's words 
‘Blessed aie tliej that hunger and thirst after righteousness for 
they shall be filled’ are comprehensible to me since I speak the 
language But do I understand him? — And (2) do I rcall} nnder- 
stand the whole significance of those words? Ccitainly I understand 
them as words which have been combined to foim a grammatical 
sentence But it is qnite a diftcrent matter whether or not 1 
understand then religio-ethical meaning In both cases the ph} steal 
objectivation of the mental factor into words is only a preliminar} aid 

Oi take a simpler example A historian pictures the cultural 
struggle of the seventies, and if I can speak the language I am 
able to nndeistand his words But in older to have a complete 
intellectual understanding I must know the viewpoint from which 
he writes and the leal meaning and relation of the facts about 
which ho writes In short we must go be>ond linguistic under- 
standing to personal and objective understanding But here the 


‘) The process is to be more accurately thought of ns follows 
Simultaneously with heanng there occurrs in the hearer a silent verbal 
repetition (that might in some way be proved experimentally) In this 
‘soliloquy’ (s) the personal consciousness of meanmg (c o m) is muted on 
the basis of mental tradition and culture with the complex of sound If 
one also considers the intonation (i) of the other person there takes place 
in consciousness an abbreviated process comparable to a logical anology — 
(moo) equals meanmg of the other 

(moo) — (that is i) (i) = (o o m ) (s) 

Indeed the above is superfinons (com) is immediately connected with 
(moo) and (s) But in exact thought this is attnbuted to the other as 
his opmion 
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guide of physical objectivation deseits ns, and we have only mental 
objectivations which consist m the fact that the}*^ are pait of gieater 
objective contexts of meaning We cannot understand Sociates by 
means of his facial expression and bodily gestures, nor through 
his (unwritten) writings, nor by his words and deeds, but through 
his inner character, his cultural enviionmentand his contemporaneous 
and posthumous influence on culture We do not understand the 
World War through foiced maiches, exchanges of telegrams and 
teintonal changes, but through histonco- sociological causes, the 
‘mentality’ of the warring nations and persons, economic con- 
ditions and constellations of p'dwer Here understanding does not 
necessarily pioceed from the physical to the mental but it develops 
a connection between mental factors, it is based upon the leg<ality 
of mind itself 

2 Let ns first considei personal understanding in the above- 
mentioned sense Its basic foim is found in the fact that the 
meaningful context of-^^a pei son’s acts and experiences is found in 
the unity and totality of his mental chaiacter We understand the 
individual expiession of life by means of the unity of the peison 
Two things are necessary to this end a) that we take the total 
structure of the individual mind as the standard, that is, presuppose 
in him the entire differentiated act and expeiience complex from 
which the mental individual is made up, just as it is given in us 
as the mental basic structnie Without this a pmn assumption 
(which however refers onlj to the legality and not to the conciete 
content of the mental stiucture) the other peison would be in- 
comprehensible to us b) We must le-crcate the meaning of the 
individual mental act which empiiical obseirition of his behavior 
directly or indmectlj gives to ns, and undeistand it fiom his position 
to the whole Inasmuch as the fiist (the total stiucture) and the 
second (the individual act or experience) alwaj s appear in a unique 
form which does not whollj comcide with our equally unique kind, 
all understanding even of immediate enviionment has something 
of the charactei of histoncal understanding of which w'e shall 
speak later Fnrtheimore, insofai as the object of undeiutandmg 
IS always wholly sensible and concrete and must be entered 
empathically in order to be grasped as an individuality, all undei- 
standing embodies an aesthetic factor And insofai as it always 
lefers to the whole human being and really finds its complete 
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rcilizitton ouh in the totalitv of the worlti ordci .ill undcrst.mdmg 
has *1 religions aspect In \ icn of hat has been said above 
ne shall not bo misunderstood when nc saa wc undo stand each 
other m God In order wholh to nnderstind the chanctci .ind 
deaclopnicnt of an indmdual one •would h.ivo to include the entire 
mental life and its highest mc<aning from which he has been cirvcd 
Fiiialh , peisonal understanding differs according as to whether it 
goes back to tlie inner dcxclopmcnt of a human being or comes 
to rest in his permanent nucleus fliis In postatiscd ch n icter) 
Dexelopmcnt howcvci, as we have ilrcadx seen, is inconccnablc 
unless we posit a constant curier which raaint mis itself according 
to an inner law through all ch.ingcs Thus if ter all wo base 
ourselves upon the cntclcchy or indnidnal idea of a man in our 
incomplctcablo endeavors whollj to understand him *) 

3 Objective iindcrst inding seems to be more difficult to an.il\zc 
It IS incontrox crtible that we understand mental objectn itics according 
to their objective content cxen when thoj haxo been ciitirclj 
separated from their subject, though this understanding is not so 
vivid as that which- derives from the depths of the total pcrsonalitj 
I can understand the meaning, not morel) the words, of an 
old script even if I know nothing ibout its author I can under- 
stand Beethoven’s music without going back to his life historx 
1 can understand Romm law is a logic il SNstem without knowing, 
in every case, the 'motives* of the legislate] s In certain circum- 
stances, I understand the modern economic S) stem as a tot il c\ on 
though I know nothing of the infinito number of mdixiduals who 
support it with their economic will to xalne All these examples 
necessaril) contiin a hi'-tonc factor and lefcr to historically unique 
facts We shall simplif) oui problem b) asking how is it that 
wo understand science, economics, the st ite, religion etc is objcctix e 
cultural s) stems without m an) case starting from the liiing ex- 
ponents xvho are influenced by them and who create them with 
then meaning-endowing acts^ 


1) Cf Simmel, Das Problem der JnstotscJien Zeit Yattracgc dcr 
Kanigescllschaft ^r 12 

“) Then we understand the context in him, we understand also his 
dctermmation through the objective-mental context, of which he is a part, 
but the onginal law 'according to avhich be set out' remains an ultimate 
fact beyond which understanding does not guide us 
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It IS obviously not tiue that we can grasp these objects without 
any relation to a subject For, in their complete separation horn 
all ‘possibility of expeiience* they are transcendent foi ns But 
we actnalize them by basing them on our own mental structure as 
the meaning-giving and meaning-fnlfiUmg subject >) Thus, within 
certain limits, we understand science thiongh the meaning -giving 
theoretic acts which cieate science in ns We iindei stand the 
economic system fiom our economic needs, and the state as a 
general phenomenon comes to life in ns insofar as we have within 
ns a politically and judicially determined collective consciousness 
If it IS a question of contemporaneous cultural systems, the specific 
mental law conforms in ns to the developmental levels of those 
objectivities But if we mean cnltuial systems of former times, we 
have to put ourselves in a historical frame of mind Some old 
astistic piodncts are so eternally true that we hardlj need to 
adjust our mental attitude, of which we shall speak in B The 
creations of Homer and Sophocles, Shakespeare and Beethoven are 
still immediately related to us But to achieve even an appioximate 
understanding of Ovid and Racine, Elopstock and Jean Paul, a 
historical viewpoint is necessaiy Such affinities, moreover, alter 
veiy rapidly nith the passage of time, at any rate, unless in their 
creations they somehow follow an eternal mental law they would 
be wholly inaccessible to us The distinction is gradual, and 
perhaps we may say the more human the mind which cieated an 
objective work, the more decisive and clear-cut the lines which 
united it to objective values, the more easily do we understand 
him without entering into the subjective aidor of the crcatoi 
The more subjectivity and historical uniqueness has entered into 
the work, the more necessary it is to find, oi at least to re-construct 
the mind of the creator oi the creative epoch Theie are even 
scientific systems which today we can only nndei stand histoiically, 
though in objective science the demand of general validity ought 
to determine the whole process Structural deviation from theoi etic 
validity IS a sure indication that in the development lof such 
scientific systems (foi instance, the speculative natnial philosophy 
of the nineteenth century) heterogeneous motives like the aesthetic 

*) This mental structure of ours is not meant here ns our special 
individuahty but as the firm nucleus of eternal laws of meamng which in 
ns too unifies all expenence 
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and the religious played a decisive pait And theie again the 
understanding person has an impulse to go back to the entire 
constitution of consciousness which has given rise to these mental 
Cl cations 


B 

Thus i^e abandon the artificial absti action in which so far 
we have disregaided the histoiical indmdnalitj’- of objects of nnder- 
standmg Only in relation to a stinctiiral difference does under- 
standing become a complete problem and very fruitful for the 
comprehending mind 

We who try to understand aie not identical with the eteimal 
abstract structure of the indmdnal mmd We are immeised in 
objective cultural contexts which result from a long socio-historical 
process They aie based on an entangled mass of summations and 
reciprocal effects, of differentiations and integrations The simple 
outline of objective culture — the aiticulation in value regions 
and their teleological lelations to each other — is not only veiy 
particularized but also interwoven and confused And the inner 
structure of man who, in all his e^eriencing and acting is surrounded 
as with the atmosphere by these histoiical objectivities, this structure 
too IS gieatly individualized 

But just because of this, every individual participates in the 
most particularized cnltuial contents and groups Because his own 
expeiionces and achievements are inteiwoven with so many cultural 
contexts, the scope and mobility of his understanding is enoimonsly 
increased He also has the capacity of understanding simpler levels 
of culture from his latei pomt of view, while the leverse is wholly 
inconceivable, nameH that a member of a primitive culture should 
understand a moie differentiated and higher one Foi this reason, 
the immediatelj preceding generation usuallv fails to undei stand 
youth, at least to the extent m which a new life-direction has 
appeared which would not previouBly have been possible And 
it IS unimportant whether this younger generation is, from a 
cultural ethical point of view, on the declining plane or whether it 
develops a new pioductmty And conversely youth, with its naive 
conscious structnie, does not understand the more complicated 
mentality of old age which is based on a stratification of ex- 
perienced levels. 
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In undei standing a highly differentiated cnltnre one strives to 
penetrate into the past with an ever increasing range of vision But 
it does not foUow that the whole histone piocess and all aspects 
of contemporary culture aie equally accessible to the understanding 
of its highly developed members Only a section of the total 
culture is always actual and consciously penetrated thus, and 
inasmuch as this section is identical foi a mentally prominent 
group, one can call it the histoiically expanded mutual intellectual 
medium in which this particular group lives The intellectual world 
of an epoch is made up of everything which is accessible to its 
understanding It does not 'coincide with the entire historical 
process or the whole objective mind These are made conscious 
only in scientific activity and the learned results only partially 
penetiate the common life 

How ought we to conceive the understanding of deviating 
structures’ 

Anyone who tues-to understand starts naivelj from his conscious 
structure and as much of his contemporary culture as he is m 
contact with In other words every naive man thinks unhistoncally 
and is inclined to posit himself and those who lesemble him as 
generally valid But the very experiences of present life bung 
about such a subjective change that one sees the world from the 
consciousness of others This ‘taking the place of another’ is a 
mysterious capacity It jumps from a few factual data to the total 
picture of the alien life In imagination we have ready a mani- 
foldness of situations on which ne model our future behavior This 
stock of individual life situations helps us to enter into the other 
person with our interpretive imaginative powen, The bases of 
this capacity are artistic and may be developed to the point of 
genius The finer development of the total picture in its individual 
aspects and traits, in its chaiactenstic differences from us and its 
individual lawful structure is the problem of scientific reflection 
which must work with increasingly lefined concepts 

This process of theorebco- scientific interpretation is always 
based upon three or four factors, as the case may be, which can 
be separated only in abstraction The fiist is the obseivation or 
collection of mdmdual data which are to be found in historical 
traditions, linguistic expressions, actions and events etc Then the 
interpretive imagination forms from them an intuitive total picture 
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of the past mdividnal m which character, total milieu aud the 
mam events of his time are *it least indicated Next, by means 
of this imagiued total situation, the comprehending person finally 
judges the concietc behavior of the histoiically unique indnidnal 
He docs this by substituting the general outline of mental structuial 
laws with those variations called for bi the intuitive pictuie, and 
meanwhile subjectively works out the meaning-determined acts and 
experiences which lesult fiom this unique position (oi individual 
chaiacter) There may be a fourth stage also If the inteipietation 
of such acts and experiences does not result m a meaningful 
context, or if the character and behavior of the peisonality aie 
not adequately comprehended, the intuitive starting point which 
was made the basis of this process in a preliminary , more aesthetic 
intuition, IS coirected 

When we try to find an example suitable to elucidate these 
foul factois, we notice, in all interpretations which go back to 
histoiical transmission, that even the most primitive chronicle attempts 
to give a complete result of understanding There is perhaps a 
certain misoonstrnctiop in all tine writing of history , even if the 
historian has an exceptional mind, in that he nevei finds pure 
facts, oven if unrelated, but always ‘theories', and that these are 
necessarily seen from a limited histoiical perspective Even in 
relation to our contemporaries the case is not very difterent With 
an utter stranger too, we immediately establish a total picture in 
which the available data (for instance his phy'Siognomy , his vocation, 
his dialect, a sentence which he has uttcied and a movement which 
he has made) aie combined to form a total impression This 
process, no mattei how much of an obstacle it may be foi objective 
and meticulous understanding, is characteristic of the fact that we 
only understand from the total and not by' the mere summation 
of mncli disparate evidence Individual traits always denve their 
meaning fiom then relation to the whole The historian goes to 
such lengths that he would exclude as spurious a geneiaUy accepted 
trait if it contradicted the whole which, in every other respect, is 
comprehensible and substantiated 

With histone figures such as Socrates and Christ one has the 
impression that these great men were fai from being understood 
by their contemporaries The Gospels give much unrelated matter 
which may be united to form an immediate picture but which 
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remains incompieliensible m many respects oi is susceptible of 
vaiious inteipretations Plato’s picture of Socrates gives us a deeper 
insight (while Xenophon onl} saw what was on his own level) but 
therefore something is added to his interpretation Let us take 
the point of view of an investigator who wants to undei stand the 
‘historical’ Socrates i) Accoiding to our survey he will go through 
several abstractly differentiated stages 

1 He reads in Xenophon and Plato a number of incidents 
fiom the life of Sociates He tiies, as far as possible, to avoid 
the inteipretation of either writer m order to test the raw material 
and let it speak for itself : (insofar as he may assume it to be 
genuine after a critical test of the piocess of transmission) But 
he can by no means prevent that dniing the assimilation of these 
data, (2) they foim a total picture which he has befoie him in a 
histoncal intuition This total picture natuiaUy combines the 
essential reports on the life, teaching and death of Sociates, on 
several important exjpressions of his belief and his influence etc 
But we assume that there lemam (as has so far actually been the 
case) psychological contradictions, and that it has been impossible 
leally to understand Socrates subjectively as a meaningful whole 
The picture of a philosopher who seelis to giasp the essence of 
virtue by means of logpsal analogies and definitions but nc\cr 
achieves a tangible result, who continually teaches his pupils the 
expedieucy (rd (SVft^iQor) of virtue but himself dies because of 
it, and would rather suffer injustice than commit it, who appears 
to one person as a sophist and a revolutionaiy and to another as 
an enemy of democracy and a traditionalist (who eulogises the old 
(XQEZjj) such a picture is indeed nithout connection oi meaning 
The histonan has intuitively grasped all the unique data but he 
has not yet reached the vital center of the individual whom ho 
wants to nndei stand And it is at this point that theie takes place 
a change which is of interest for the theoiy of scientific under- 
standing 

3 Nothing that he so far knows about Sociates could have 
been divined a pnou He had to deiive it from otbei sources 

*) I choose this example in memory of Heiiinch Maiers’ original work 
on Socrates which combines faithfulness in detail with a great sweep of 
understanding and the sense of productive understanding in an exemplary 
nuumcr* 



(We omit the conEideration of the mystery of hoir, despite this, he 
could achieve a historically concrete total picture) *) But now he 
draws, uithin the pictuie, lines which live within him a pno)i with 
the legal strnctnre of his own mind which is likewise historicalh 
determined He applies this stmctuial legality to the given unique 
historical situation of Socrates and his epoch But now he organizes 
the material through a nctwoik of categories which are ‘neutral’ 
inasmuch as they apply both to the comprehending individual and 
to him who 18 understood Both iic now — and this is the 
immanent assumption in every' historical act of understanding after 
the unique position has been worked out — essentially on the 
same plane, or lu other words, they are in the context of the 
same timeless complex of meaning which only expresses itself in 
historical phenomena and gradually' evolves Let us assume that 
the historian’s primary aim is to find the central aspect of Socrates 
He seeks in his essence, his character, that fixed point of unity 
by means of which the manifoldness of Socrates’ life expression 
may be understood, disregarding, of course, the purely external 
aspect of fate which, cannot be deduced from character but nevei- 
theless elicits his specific reaction Positing one after another 
the mental acts as central in Socrates and subjectively working 
these out at the same time from the point of view of the total 
situation, the investigator may perhaps think of Socrates as a 
theoretic systematiser and logician He finds (again while carrj'ing 
out the total act structure with its historically unique deviation) 
that he dannot fiom this point of view understand the total life 
and its individual facts He theieforc tests all the essential traits 
of Socrates in the same manner ns a ntilitaiian type He finds 
that this strncturnl hypothesis too is impossible, even though as 
in the fiist case he cannot denv that there is some degiee of 
justification for making it He applies the standard of the Chnstian 
nature of loie and finds that something which he cannot formulate 
is lacking He finds — perhaps after further tiials which we shall 
omit heie — that the pedagogical factor is the central one m 
Socrates with an addition of puiely philosophical scientific temper 
and a rcligio* ethical tendency of a very decided tinge in which 


*) Undoubtedly the acts of the third stage participated m this but 
without entering into reflective consaousness 



tberc lies the individual essence of the historical Socrates which 
exceeds the pedagogical basic type In all this we must not forget 
that in the attempt to understand there is always a consciousness 
of what Socrates (as being the man be was and at his time) should 
be in the ethical sense Thiongh this i elation to the noimativo 
aspect of understanding there develops an awaieness of the rank 
order, in this case of the personality of Socrates And finally the 
diffeience betneen the historically determined mentality of Socrates 
(who for instance did not find at hand a ready-made scientific 
system of ethics) and the historically differentiated consciousness 
of the person who seeks to understand, shows itself in this process 
And we find that despite his ethical nobility Socrates was in all 
other respects a child of his time 

4 But we have not yet reached the end of the entire process. 
If now the previously found intuitive picture is lawfully organized 
and changed to a meaningfnl comprehensible context, by means 
of this recreative application of the total stiuctnie and the paitial 
structures of the mind this lesnlt affects the former levels too 
(a) The mysteiious aesthetic capacity of grasping individual data 
in a total pictuie (which of conise is always aided by pieviously 
existing tradition) is at any rate always based on the fact that in 
every conception of humraiity the general structural laws of mind 
are effective, although, without necessarily bringing the single 
participating acts individually into consciousness Thus it comes 
about that we nevei cherish single feelings, volitions or ideas which 
are reported to us but always immediately create from them meaning 
contexts In like manner we almost never apprehend single facts, 
deeds and events but organize them at once by a teleological pomt 
of view to a mental complex But this pre-scientific intuition is in 
turn enlightened and corrected by the higher conscious endeavor 
of scientific understanding We do not retain the first momentary 
picture but draw within its rapidly sketched outlines more and 
more accurate lines which are based upon structural reflection and, 
in certain cases, even necessitate a correction of the outline Thus, 
for instance, Xenophon’s picture of Sociates gives way, for subjective 
reasons, more and more to that of the Apologia and the Chitias — 
And this brings us to the last fact (b) even the law material of 
tiadition can be carefully and critically sifted from the point of 
view of the complete context of understanding At least in connection 



with mdiTidnal tiaits which are wholly inconsistent the deductively 
developed question of their genuineness is brought up, and in 
certain cases this contains a u holly new foimnlation of the problem 
applied to the existing source matenal 

By returning to our starting point we have completed the 
circle which in its individual stages only becomes conscious in 
methodological introspection Most historians work out eveiything 
at once in n totil mental process which is nevertheless influenced 
by and changed in accordance with the existing philosophical and 
geistesioisscnscMflhclicn concepts The characterology of the nine- 
teenth century especially, may be traced through three main stages 
the first based on the Kant-Schillei-Hnmboldt conception of the 
duality of independent activity and leceptivity of man, and the 
second on the renewed speculative theory of ideas, and the third 
on the Ethology of positivism (Mill, Tame) Recently a synthesis 
has taken place between the positivistic and idealistic currents 
which can already be recognized in Dilthcy and in a Inch this 
investigation must also be classified 

We have now dpscribed historical understanding But we have 
not jet criticized it nor have we answered the question to what 
extent and in what sense may we speak of the objectivity of 
nndci standing? This last problem u'lll illuminate understanding 
in a wholly new light, but we must be content here with a few 
indications 

It IS not difficult to prove that the capacitv to enter into a 
unique state of mind different fiom our own by means of the 
analogous vaiiation of our own structure, is the vital part of under- 
standing, but also a dangerous source of error For, this histone 
‘empathy’ is originally an aesthetic function Its significance for 
the practical ends of human intercourse has grown enormously with 
the increasing development of mdividnalitj and the differentiation 
of culture But the demands of modern G-cistesimssenschaft on the 
inner capacity for transformation and re-creation far exceeds what 
practical intercourse demands of the aesthetic function of empathy 
and the psychically re-creative procedure One cannot say that 
the appieciation of this problem has been developed as much as 
it ought to be by oni historians and investigators of culture 
Spengler's book was very influential because in his poetic style he 
offered a new perspective to those who longed to see in this way 



But until a conceptual illumination of these vital compiehensive 
functions has taken place one must alw.i3’^s fear that a meiely 
subjective-poetical imagination is substituted, and results in the 
misinterpretation of human beings of pievions epochs And in 
spite of its stiong histoiical sensoiinm this is what Komanticism 
has done with the Middle Ages, and we have not yet freed ourselves 
from the after-effects of this poetical tiansformation But history 
should not be fiction It must instead originate, with faithful ad- 
herence to transmitted facts m a feeling for those laws in whose 
network the facts appeal as individual lines A fact is fixed and 
affirmed in the conception of, histoij' by passing through a legal 
context which gives the decisive direction to the understanding and 
selection of facts TVe cannot here substantiate this any furthei 
since it 18 an essential part of the philosophy of histoiy 

But does the scientifically refined understanding really attain 
the full objective context to which it is directed? 

The affirmation of this question is unlikely from the ontset 
because we never cafry in ns the pure and absolute structuie of 
the mind, but alwajs a historically detei mined and individual 
mentality which is also infincnccd by historical mental objectivations 
True, in it too the eternal legality of mental structural contexts 
IS infiuential, but applied Jo and embodied in a histoiically unique 
level and a specific individuality Wo have seen, however, that 
we must substitute not oui actual content of consciousness — but 
the legality of our psychological imagination as the foundation of 
past phenomena in ordci to draw them (against us as a background), 
and that we must at the same time transpoit oniselves into the alien 
total position in order to grasp the difterent character of people of 
former times This applies as well to the level of the intuitive total 
picture as to the re-creation of the stinctuially determmed mental 
acts both individually and in their totality Oiii whole desciiption 
has implied that neither the pure object nor the pure subject make 
their appearance but that — always pi esiipposing the genuine will 
to objectivity — there is created a resultant, a phenomenon of 
contact {Benieliningsphaenotnen), a supenoi thud clement 

This 18 true not only when an obvious relation between the 
understanding person and the foimei epoch or peison is found, but 
also in tho case of an extensive difference between the subject and 
the object of understanding 
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In the first case the deTiatton of the objectivity aimed at is 
found m the fact that we over- emphasize in the formei mental 
structure the similanties to ourselves We then assimilate these 
aspects so intimately into onr world that the stiuctural differences 
which are also present do not come out strongly enough Onr 
own verj concrete manner of experiencing, which should onlj 
seiTC as an intuitive constiuctive aid for the processes of critical 
transfonnation, is seen immediate!} into the object and considered 
equivalent to its ohaiactei This has lepeatedly been the fate of 
'the' socalled antiquity which has really always been present in 
the occidental mind, (since the appearance of the newer peoples 
in histor}') from renaissance to renaissance and had each time to 
cloak itself in the diess of the contemporaneons epoch In this 
linking up of past and present there is doubtless a teleological 
factor of mental life But measured by the pure ideal of cognition, 
there seems to be here a limitation of understanding Snch relations 
of life have their total ethical right From a scientific standpoint 
they are painful reminders of the fact that we had repeatedly to 
take a fresh aim at the pure object but could never hit our mark 
And thus we finally unearth the mystery that the mind of epochs 
18 little more than the widely embracing mind of the historian who 
follows history and, despite his will to objectivity, attracts just 
that homogeneous material which he can understand, because of 
the limits of his consciousness of which he is unaware All other 
aspects of history, and perhaps the most instructive, sink below 
the threshold of observation History becomes, as it were, the 
backward extension of the present man, and a union of past and 
present 

The position of the second case seems to be still more un- 
favorable The foreign aspect of a histoiical mental stincture is 
felt so strongly that the intuitive livmg total picture cannot be 
evolved Consider for instance the understanding of a primitive 
religion even through sufficient external traditions, or of a human 
being whose total mental structure differs from our own to such 
an extent that we search m vain for a connecting link or a familiar 
element In this case understanding onlj skims over the surface 
of this foreign aspect It draws its uniqueness against our own 
and 18 satisfied with the contrast of this subjectively unattainable 
goal with what is familiar 
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Histoi} really leads us daily to such limits 0 ^very historian, 
for instance must notice that formci epochs had a background of 
a wholly diffeient consciousness of reality They believed in 
miracles and magic, in spiritual motivating forces and demons 
They were willing to bo motivated by a vision of God or base 
theit action on the position of the stars (Obseiwe the motivations 
in the Old and New Testaments or in Otto von Freising) Who 
would assert that we can wholly enter these conscious structures? 
We caunot see beyond our own world and that is probably not 
the ultimate one How seldom does a great histoiian succeed in 
achieving any degiee of intim'acy with his subject or give even a 
vivid reflection of past life And even if he does, we feel as if 
one of our contemporaries was parading in a costume of bygone days 

In both of the cases just discussed, the assimilation and the 
contrast by means of understanding, the same final conclusion is 
reached Understanding does not succeed in grasping the unique 
mental character of the object, despite all senous will to objectivity 
If, as histoiians, we aie not to despair in the face of this fact we 
must attempt to justify this limited conception of history, foi these 
incomplete data must accomplish something In the beginning of 
the chapter we emphasized reasons for the fact that underbtanding 
IS not imitation but mentid formation Nothing remains (since it 
neither attains full objectivity noi may, in accordance with its 
nature rest in mere subjectivity), but to assume that all under- 
standing has its significance in the creation of a third element, 
something higher than the subject or the object This third element 
which, despite the stiictest will to objectivity is the final thing 
that understanding can achieve, attracts our interest in the highest 
degree What is it that is finally bom from the will to undeistand? 

We lemind the reader once again that the psychological power 
of imagination (which is stimulated by the transmitted data of the 


1) ‘It needed the entire effort of a nineteenth century philosophy of 
rehgion, history of art and critical sociology, not to teach us to understand 
at last the dramatio work of Aeschylus, tiie teachings of Plato, Apollo and 
Dionysius, the Athenian state and Caesar’s impenahsm — for we are stall 
far from having achieved this — but to make ns feel how subjectively 
distant and strange this all is, more foreign perhaps than the Gods of 
Mexico and Indian architecture’ Spengler, Untergang des Abendlandes 
Vol I p 37 

Sf ranger, of men. 25 



past while mentally we change onrselves m a legal manner in 
accordance with the phenomena of histoiy) is permeated with a 
cuiions totality of life and is historically deteimined In it mind 
appears on a definite historical level of consciousness Even though 
we must assume that the same teleological and normative laus 
are valid in individual and collective mental life from the outset, 
it makes a great difference m mental questions how far these laws 
and the developmental process of mind determmed by them have been 
assimilated in consciousness For, a law brought to consciousness 
means, foi mind, self-determination and thus growing freedom This 
IS the profound and long forgotten meaning of the doctrine of the 
permeation of nature by reason in Schelling, Fichte, Schleiermacher 
and Hegel’s doctiino of the sdf-realmation of the mind While 
the mind which lives in man giadually perceives its oun laws, it 
grows m understanding and liberates itself. But these laws, as 
we have made clear from the beginning aie not laws of events 
but noimative laws of value realization 

They may be followed in three directions 

1 The differentiation in the total mental structure (which 
takes place in individuals ns uell as in mental objectivntions 
although in a diffeient rhythm, — cf IV 2 — ) is elevated to 
consciousness This process resembles the expansion of the con- 
sciousness of culture according to its different value tendencies and 
objective achievements It finds its scientific precipitation in the 
system of cultural sciences and cultural psychology which is 
achieved bj a historical epoch 

2 The temporal process of development of mind uhich leads 
to this epoch as its preliminary result, is followed through the 
preceding eras and its inner teleological context is revealed The 
separate levels of the differentiation of individual consciousness 
and objective cultural systems entei the light of piesent day 
reflection But the objective and subjective mental structure of 
the present guides us thiough the different stages and to this extent 
the entire process subseives the self-nndei standing in the present 
It IS identical with the development of historical consciousness and 
finds its scientific expression in the histoiy of culture or of mind — 
But it never appears in the guise of an inevitable mechanical 
necessity Instead, on oveiy level there develops foi the re-creative 
understanding too a new concrete norm, a new complex normative 
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mmd whose demands the generations Imng at that time may or 
may not have fulfilled This noimative attitude in understanding 
justifies our making value judgments on history If history were 
a process which obeyed causal laws there would be no point in 
making value judgments as to the height of specific eras But 
in this way every act of understanding is also oriented from a 
cultural-ethical point of view It embodies (as a kind of secondary 
function) the questions of what a man, an epoch and a culture 
might have been and thus ought to have been in the value-determined 
sense, on then level and despite their handicap As a lesnlt therefore 

3 The normativity of mind is elevated to consciousness It 
receives a broader basis through the leflection of culture and history 
Every epoch should be judged by its own nature (immanent value 
judgment) But since we necessaiily lend to each epoch something 
of our own mind and thus raise it above its isolation, value judgments 
also embody a relation to us and to our degree of culture and 
consciousness 

The fact of understanding is thus complicated to the highest 
degree And jet only at this point do wo free ourselves from the 
far-reaching absti actions with which we had to begin our investigation, 
which has been entirely earned out from the bieadth, the time and 
the height of our level of.consciousness But when we immeasnreably 
Widen our honzon by cultural psj'chologic'il, historical and normative 
value reflection, there develops a mental medium of tremendous 
ovenndividual importance In this triple determination of under- 
standing the mind realizes itself We leave the nanowness of the 
determined individual conscious structure — not to the extent that 
we become wholly an object to ourselves — but only insofar that 
from oui histoncal level we mentally organize the whole ‘develop- 
mental process’ ‘Ams dem Kelche dieses GcisterreicJies scJiaeimf 
IMIS die UnendhchUiV, not j'et as something given but as a problem 
which lies before and above us to be understood in its own meaning 

To summarize this again the self-realization of mmd has 
reference to three closely mterrelated factors which are contained 
in it 

1 To the differentiated structure which was present in it from 
the beginning and which has gradually developed itself more clearly, 
even though with partial regiession, until it also comes to the 
consciousness of the individual earner of mmd, 

OR* 
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2 To tbe manifoldly changed or obstincted historical process 
m whicli the present concrete form of mental life (cnltiirc) has 
been developed through differentiations and ethical value syntheses, 

3 To the ethical lanh which has been attained at any given 
time in the historical process, ind finally to the one special rank 
which in the present stage of the world development as we under* 
stand it, IS its destiny 

Thus this comprehensive understanding of culture contains three 
factois the consciousness of self-diffcrcntntion, of self-development 
nnd of the total ethical self-determination of the mind And it is 
deal that at any given time one can only understand- the simpler 
from the more differentiated level, the earlier from the later epoch 
and the lower from the ethically highei We know these thieo 
directions of underst inding as systematic analysis of culture, as 
cultural history and as the historical value judgments which reach 
a climax in a normatne philosophy of history, n final meaning- 
endowing of it For, it IS not tine that we have no right to form 
value judgments, but only that they must not be made from an 
accidental subjectivity, and that a matnie personality who has 
reached a height of value must be the judge, a personality in which 
mind itself is epitomized ‘Do not believe history ’, says Nietzsche, 
, unless it originates in the minds of the rarest spirits People 
who have not had greater and higher experiences than others 
will not be able to interpiet anything great and noble in the 
past ’ >) 

Considering the fact that wo are dealing in histoncal under- 
standing with the self realization of mind, two further contexts are 
comprehensible which we shall only touch upon in passing 

In all understanding there is a simultaneous selection from 
given data and transmitted facts Understanding is not imitation 
but a forming process which is guided by the objective demands 
themselves Thus not the entire infinity of past and present 
happenings can become part of the conception of culture, but only 
what IS important in the three directions which we have mentioned, 
that IS, the structurally significant, the genetic and the ethical or 
normatively significant The tendency toward understanding may 
limit itself to the smallest comer of some local history or the 
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details of a personal story But these too aie not exhaustively 
treated and instead only illuminated from a structural, genetic and 
value critical point of view i) 

And finally, in all historical understanding J;he past and the 
present fuse with the future, though never in the sense that the 
future may be causally piedicted from the past, as people today 
often enoneonsly assume Historical consciousness and the con- 
sciousness of cultuial oiganizatton aie tlie onl\ bases upon which, 
for the investigator of mind there develops the experience of the 
total noim by which he measures the ethical problem of the futuie 
If this vital power of what ought to ^develop is lacking, undei- 
standing too embodies something which is dead and steiilc We 
may therefore continue the above quotation from Nietzsche ‘The 
message of the past is always an oiacle and you will under- 
stand it only as knowers of the present and as builders of the 
future ' This embodies the final recompense foi the fact that oui 
striving for objectivity of understanding is ctcinallj incompleteable 
The third lealm, which is developed above meie subjectivity and 
the strictest objectivitv is the ovei individual lealm of meaning in 
which w 0 comprehend past, present and future by the same mental 
effort The ‘content’ of history is for us this super-historical fact 
which we have achieved jn understandmg and which will grow 
through our ethical labors Theodor Litt, in his brilliant in- 
vestigations, arrives at the same conclusion ‘Not only is the 
present historically understood fiom tho past, but also the past 
from the present Indeed, what is to be nndei stood is leally 
neither the one nor the othei, but the subjective factoi which 
develops in both phenomena ’ But furthei ‘llistoiical understanding 
of the present is not only a synthesis of past and present but an 
anticipatory interpretation of the future ’*) This conclusion sui- 
mounts what might appear too individualistic and nnhistorical in 
the methodological staitmg point of our investigation which was 


‘) 1 thus return to the pomt of view which, from a deep feehng lor 
the influential elements of history, I have at least dinned in what seems 
to me today a very inadequate dissertation Bic Gnmdlagen der GcsclucUs- 
wissenschaft Berlin 1905 

*) Geschichte md Leien, 1st ed Leipzig 1918 p 9 and p 11 In the 
2 nd ed of 1925 the ideas have been re-formulated but the essential meaning 
has been retamed 



diiccted piimarily to the mental strncture of tlio individuality In 
the lesnlt we approach the conception that mind as a gieat mutual 
medium includes the individunl and the objcctivations which gicw 
out of the summation, reciprocal effects and stratification of in- 
numerable individuals And if we understand ourselves oi other 
people, the past or the meaning of the future, we might say 
fiom the other point of view in agreement with Hegel it is 
mind itself nhich thus in its individuations and actualisations 
undeistands itself 



4 

THE RHYTHM OF LIFE 


T he diffeience bctvreen classic and expressionistic mnsic lies 
esscntiallj m the propoihon of thou use of melody and motif 
A melody is a foimed total in which aiticiilate parts are recognizeable 
Its possibility of change lies in its tiansposition into othei keys, 
changing harmonization and ‘vaiiations’ whoso geneial Gestdlt- 
quahtaet in the whole tonality remains the same m spite of 
extensive changes of rhythm and harmony In every melod} there 
IS a motif or a number of moti& which have been interwoven to 
a form It must noT thoiefoie be called an element of musical 
meaning 

A motif, on the other hand is a charactciistic rhjthmical 
sequence of intervals There is a conesponding definite Gestalt- 
quahtaet in psychic cxpeiience which has a mental significance 
(a content of feelings of "significance), however, which, with that 
great larioty of possible interpretations, is characteristic of this 
woild of sound A motif is capable of infinitely greater change 
and definiteness than a melody It may be spun out over an entire 
phrase It may bo fteely treated m rhytlim, hirmony and indeed 
in all the details of tonality,^ and it ma} intcii elate with othei motifs 
to make one form Finally, it may be developed mto a melody 
and beyond that to a whole formed or fiee-floning phrase >) 

The philosophical factoi in music lies m the tieatmeut of the 
leitmotifs These give to musical composition its fundamental spiritual 
significance whose essence lemains the same duiing the whole course 
of the composition while also capable of that degree of transfoimability 
which IS commensurate with the inner aftective impulse and its 

') As on example I cite the opemng theme in the first movement of 
Beethoven's fifth symphony Here preference is given to the motif It 
appears subsequently as melody but does not dominate m this form but on 
the other hand influences the movement lu its ongiual independent form 



frequentlj evanescent indetermmateness In the treatment of the 
musical motif we achieve the closest approximation to the moving 
trends of inner life (Bewegtingshmen des Inn&n) and their laws of 
tension, ramification, enhancement and relief, which is at all possible 
in the lealm of objective-sensible svmbols 

One might hope to ‘exhaust’ life mnsicallj, but philosophicallj 
its depths cannot be plumbed Modern life no longer moies in 
closed and foimed melodies nor in rational counterpoint — it 
has been resolved into a number of leitmotifs, now clear cut 
and now more veiled And yet again the motifs are interwoven 
and contrasted, sometimes enhancing their content to the highest 
intensitj’ of life’s meaning, at others gradnallj echoing away after 
softlj vibratmg in the accompaniment — 

Our entire study might bo legarded as an endeavor to discover 
the leitmotifs of life and to examine their repetitions and infinite 
variations, their harmonies and contrapuntal movements We are 
conscious of the limits of what has hitherto been achieved We 
do not jet possess nil the data necessarj to lead the whole score 
But in this book;, which is devoted onlj to the philosophy of 
personalitv, it is not our intention to exceed oui previous outline 
We shall onlj indicate in a few w'oids what loads must be 
followed in order to approach moie closely the essence of leality 
Tlie first two necessities still come within the scope of in- 
dividuality We ought to take up scientific method and artistic 
formation in biogiaphy But people have not yet clearly grasped 
this problem It is not sufficient to relate the life of a human 
being, one must understand him and enter into the law of his 
inner structure, for in relation to this alone, experiences denie a 
meaning Accordinglj eieiy biographical investigation must be 
finallj directed to the focal point of the personaliti in question, 
to its lau of deiclopmcnt and culture This has not been often 
accomplished As a comparatively unknown example which has 
this penetrating characteristic, I cite Wilhelm v Humboldt’s Sec&ision 
von Goethes aoeitem ioetnischen AtifenfhaH In the unpublished 
works of Dilthej (for the now edition of the first volume of his 
biographj of Schleiermacher) is a fiagment which reveals with 
inimitable artistrj' of histoncal analysis the hidden continuity of 
Schlciermacher’s religious consciousness from the Sntcdcrgememde 
through the rationalistic sermons to the socalled pantheism of the 
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Heden uebe> die Hehgion *) This dei elopmcnt of uecisive structural 
relations was a conscious aim in Simmers Goethe Theie the empirical 
Goethe with Ins experiences and nnique traits disappears behind the 
metaphysical essence of character which Simmel calls ‘the idea of 
Goethe’ We do not want to debate heie the categories by which 
he stnves to grasp the law of this personality In the conception 
and interpretation of a man whose life lies completed before us 
there is always an active element of the foiming powei of the 
understanding individual But empirical material must not, on this 
account take a second place Both must be constantlv related to 
each othei to such an extent that the selection of individual traits 
IS always detcimined by the stincliiral context nhich can only be 
pronounced after careful ntilisat'on of historical facts Foi, the 
structure itself is not ‘visible’, rather it is only the law which (as 
a unifying bond) we think into the divergent wealth of individual 
experiences and acts Therefore foi iindei standing there is a unique 
reciprocal relation jivhich, puielj logically might almost be called a 
VICIOUS circle We undeistand all chaiacter only by means of the 
life’s history, but the history of a life only becomes a comprehensn e 
context when we possess at least a few fixed points of character 
This method of leciprocal illumination is only a new pioof of the 
conception (developed above) that from the beginning of undei standing 
there develops oiganically in ns an intuitive total picture which we 
only gradually clarify structurally by means of the addition of now 
single traits and deductive preliminar}’^ experiments 

One can nndorstand a mind like W v Hiimboldl’s onlj when 
one bases the conception on the classical idea of aesthetic humanity 
as the law of his experiencing and behavior which is actiic anteiior 
to aU reflection Pestalozzi’s sympathetic world of confused feeling 
IS clear only bom the pomt of view of the spirit of love which 
in him amounted to genius and influenced and ennobled all his 
uncultivated powers *) But frequently the real stiaictural context 
IS much more hidden It may perhaps express itself in wholly 
erroneous self-interpretations, for, between the possession of an 

*} It is now added to the edition published by H Mnlert, Berlin 1922, 

p 588ff 

=) A further illustrative example — Eousseaii’s mental individuality — 
may be found in my speech J?er gegenwaertige Stand dcr Gcistesiots’tcmchaften 
vnd die Schide Leipzig 1925 2"^ ed p 22 
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ittituck itul tlic tindcrstinding o£ self tlioie !b a great diflcicnco 
The biographer and student of character must go beyond oxpiession 
to the icil contc\t of life 

Thc\ nndei stand this life’s context by means of then own 
totalii\ of mind which does not always exist m them as a developed 
possession but as an inclusive concept of liwful determinations 
n Inch controls even their re>creative imagination This is the reason 
for the dcdnotive factor which is ceitainlj a part of understanding 
And tins too accounts foi the possibilitj of predicting (a jMioii) 
what was and what wis not mentally possible in an ora, what 
things aie compatible and what incompatible in one soul The 
definite chaiactei really appcits only as a dctorniination of numerous 
possibilities, of which ‘linmanit^ ’ as structure and as idea is capable, 
and which aie actualized as concrete forms of humanity in historj' 

Wo must not be misled by the theories which people some- 
times evolve in legud to their own characters or foi the development 
of their woild A Jesuit is less a follower of Christ than an 
exponent of humanistic ecclesiastical politics Hobbes seems to 
be a strict theorist but the sj'stem winch he de\ eloped is not hold 
togethei by the logic of his thought but by a will to powoi which 
appears both in the bases and the application in the law of natural 
right Rousseau believed that he embraced mankind with the ardent 
love of a will to help and yet eieij one of his activities only 
catered to the self -enjoyment of his imagination Many people 
seek religion in the form of science, others look foi science under 
the illusion that the^ only deielop religion 

Thus it 18 ilwa) B a question of the function which is exercised 
by a charactei trait and a special achievement in the total sti nctnre 
of the mind All the elementary psychic capacities which are 
disclosed by the ps\ohogiaphic procednic of differential ps> chologj 
must also be drawn into this context •) This entire studj would 
be blind, a more landom collection of uni elated facts without such 
reflection on stinctuic Real correlations of psychic achievements 
can only be revealed when one approaches the object bj way of 
thought All dependent relations which aie merely numerically 
discovered need structural interpretation, just as in natnial science 
every functional equation must first be physically intei preted This 
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IB hue also of the much discussed region of intelligence testing 
For the -word intelligence itself denotes a structure, namely a context 
of dispositions and achievemente iihich belong to thought and 
cognition These however are classed in ver> diffeient partial 
contexts of the process of life and may be liberated from them 
only with certain limitations There is no general intelligence, but 
only for one’s normal milieu and its neaiest offshoots 

The psychic difference of stmctuio between the sexes is a 
second problem which lies in the sphere of gcisfeswtsscnscJtaflUclie 
psychology of individuality We have already decided, in the whole 
airangement of onr study, that this diffeience is not based on the 
elementary meaning diiections as snch AU the mental acts and 
achievements which appeal in man appear in woman too, but then 
structural relations, that is, their interweaving to form an individual 
total mind, diffei enormously It seems as if oven the modern 
woman is less capjible than man of devotion to diflerentiated 
achievements of a stiictly objective nature By ‘objective’ I mean 
all those achievements whose value and content arise fiom the fact 
that they must cany on their existence apart fiom the individual 
soul Usually a woman can only achiovc this if she can hcisclf 
create them in the expenence of 'Sedc ftta Seele' (sonl foi soul) 
It mnst however be added that the highest productivity of roan is 
impossible without psychic union with a female spirit Intollectnal 
achievements usually arise from the union of both sexes But the 
function exeicised by the two psjchic piinciples in eithei sex is 
characteiistioally different and m this lies the misteij which 
characterology mnst solve 

If one goes back to the natural destiny of woman one 
crosses the border fi om tho pB> chological to the metaphj sical, not 
only because we must consider here the i elation of physical and 
psychic life but also because we can no longer avoid the question 
of the ultimate meaning and value of physico-mental life There 
IS no doubt that a woman’s happiness is different fiom a man’s 
This fact also contains the bmitation of purely male evaluation of 
culture which only expresses half of life’s destiny Thus Faust 
embodies two solutions of which Goethe (as a man) ically only 
earned out one In creative work ho enjoyed the anticipation of 
the highest moment, but by its side is the pregnant sentence 
‘Has Etmg-Wethliclie sieht uns Innan' And above both is spioad 
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the whole heivenh \.iuU of be itificalions that is, of tnilj final 
menmn^ relations 

The inner ilnthm of life is nttuned to the finest Mbrations 
bv the contrast and supplementation of the sexes One would 
inadequate^ coinpichcnd the leitmotif of the mental uorld if one 
wcic lucapiblo of hearing this tremciidoiis chord of individualisation 
which resounds c\cii in the depths of the physical world as tlic 
ctcinil alternation of sharps and flits At in\ rate all this is still 
within the limits of a pure ps\cholog\ of indiMdiialitj Hut in the 
formulation of two fiirthci problems we intention illj exceed these 
limits and coneidci the rlntlim of life which has an o\ criudiMdiinl 
character The interrelation of the onUnril world cannot bo 
comprehended solch from a consideration of the individual The 
sociological and historical 6tud\ of culture is also necessary 

IVo included the two baste forms of the bonds bj which man 
max be united to Ins fellows in flic politic il and social factois 
The political and sociil tipcs, with their countless variations, .ire 
the purest ideal basic tv pcs which correspond to these leitmotifs 
Thov raav bo understood is the formitions of iiidiv idunlitj of a 
simpler law But it is impossible to deduce from one isolated 
individual all tlio ovciandividnal social forms wbicii, in historical 
development, have grown above the mdividualb and then reacted 
upon them To this end wo need to form now concepts When 
one makes a cross •section of a histoneal epoch one arrives at a 
social structure which is a formation of overindividual sigiiiricancc 
It is a context of effects which forms the participating individuals 
and subjcctivclj organizes them The context itself c.in onlj bo 
comprehended through collective tv pcs of a higbci older, such as 
a genteel constitution, piofcEEionalism, class, nnstocincv, offlcialdom, 
parties, union, the fictitious pcrsonalitv before the 1 iw etc Natiirallj , 
one mnet add to all these ov crindiv idnal subjects the mental reflections 
in individual consciousness But the special colois into which the 
ravs here divade aie not to be undci stood from the point of view 
of an individual but onlj bj historical collective forms which 
existed before them and arc superior to them 

In a new set of investigations one must stud} the unique 
manner in which the collective consciousness of a group is active 
in the unique conscioasness and decisively influences the individual 
who belongs to it Here too there are many stages to be dev eloped 
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between the most general type and that which has been most histori- 
cally individualized The degree in which the individual deiotes 
himself to the Total, living in him, always calls forth a collective 
moral value judgment which is donved from the specific group 
In order to elncidate the many possibilities of collective sets, 
I select as an example the phenomenon which, in the vague language 
of modern social theory, is called ‘socialism’ Unless one goes as 
far as Spongier (for whom socialism seems to mean all union in 
the will to power on a later cnltural level), in transforming this 
expression, its only lemainmg general chniactenstic is that of an 
approximate equalisation of Jthe members In this sense there is 
first a socialism which begins wholly with the individual and which 
only views social community (volnntaiy, organized or legal) as an 
aiTangement whose ultimate and entiie aim is the individual Such 
a socialism, then, is leally only a special form of individualism 
which here uses a system of social means to gam its end It may 
be union in economic endeavor (socialism of solidarity) it may 
aim at political tendencies and seek to further the collective power 
of the weaker classes (political socialism which is often to be 
recognized through its tendency to class dictatorship) It maj be 
pure socialism of people who aie and think alike and who therefore 
easily foimnlate a common theory — foi instance through the 
construction of a rational equality of all social elements — (con- 
structive socialism), and finally, as characterized above, it may be 
an aesthetic movement for the general beautiful sympathy of heaits 
(artistic sociaLsm) In actuahty these factors appear in a mixed 
form And obviously despite this individualistic starting point 
the resultant in each participant is a collective consciousness 
which contains, on the basis of a feeling of comiadeship, a kind 
of higher meaning and of enhanced power 

Genuine socialism differs from all these forms because it posits 
from the outset the social whole (community, fraternity, legal union, 
the state) as the real value, and acknowledges the individuals 
who in other respects are rcgaided as essentially alike, only with 
reference to this total of value, that is, insofar as they aro ethical 
exponents of it Hero again two important varieties are possible 
the whole, as well as the relation of individuals, may be based 
either on love or on organized power In the first case a great 
current of love holds the total together and surges through the 



individual Here the question is less of a mntnal and equal 
participation of all external goods and occupations (for instance 
the right to vote) than of tho deep essentially psychic relations 
by means of irhicli, in a higher sense, wo live and move and have 
onr being To this extent cverj family, despite its apex of anthoiity 
IS constituted in the socialistio spirit Bnt the highest example is 
the idea of a Kingdom of God in the sense of a realm — not 
ns 111 Kant of fiee and lawfullv acting ‘reasonable’ people — bnt 
of sonls n ho love in the sense of tho divine meaning of life Tho 
othci case is the socialism of (conscious and willed) organization, 
m which individual claims to power arc limited fiom an over- 
indmdual point of view by a legislative collective power The 
meic piinciplc of solidaiit> which is based on biothcrhood docs 
not disclose the whole spiiit of this socialism, for even the maxim 
'One foi all and all for one’ might bo based on an accidental 
harmony of individual interests Rather tho two parts of this 
maxim must be nnited bj a third supplementary one ‘The whole 
in all and over all ’ And to this end there is the assumption that 
the total as such itself contains a deiinito ethical spirit which may 
demand something for itself and which subjects the individual to 
its ends And this can onh have been developed on the basis 
of a historical creation 

Thus in ordei to understand this ovenndividnal mental structural 
context of which wo living individuals aic a part, and to comprehend 
its unique vital rhjthm of life we need a further ovci individual 
set in addition to the sociological one, historical consciousness 
which geneticallj understinds the unique element in the culture 
of each contemporary period and structniallj illuminates it as a 
collective foi motion with a superior value content Tho individnal 
only understands himself, with all his mental roots and branches 
by this expansion of tho historical and social horizon ‘History- 
alone tells man what he is’ (Dilthey) Mere analysis of what is 
contained in the immediate consciousness of tlic present in the 
individual nevei leads to complete understanding Heie are con- 
tained rather the most serious illusions concerning the justification 
and scope of a movement in life, its possibilities and its final hidden 
meaning Anyone who tries to understand Russian Bolshevism by 
its theoretic self -justification, Marxism intcipieted from the point 
of view of the Pans Commune, overlooks its most important bases. 



namely the agranan pioblom and the chaiacter of the Russian 
In brief mental movements do not originate in an abstiact individual 
mtelbgence bnt in the vast ocean of mind which has alread} become 
histoiy and in which an individual is only a single wave 

The present can only nnderatand itself when it is reflected 
in history Frequently a selection takes place in this way and an 
evaluation which is wholly determmed by the passionate onesided 
will of the present Histoiy becomes the instrument of the will 
to life or the political will to power If it is to serve the highest 
ethic<il mission, the conception of history must start with the purest 
will to objectivity and an - ethical consciousness founded theieon 
So in this ingenuous snriender to the objectivity of the mental and 
in this objectively founded mil to value, an unconscious and 
involuntary relation to the present mental structuie is contained 
For, all will to objectivity and normativity cannot sepai ate us from 
the mental breadth and level which we have reached and which 
determines oni field of vision of the past and future And thus, 
in understanding, the life of the piescnt is linked up with the 
mentally formed content of the past to create the meaning of the 
future So wo could onlj interpret the entire rhythm of life on 
the background of a philosophy of history Bnt such an analysis 
of modem mind exceeds the bounds which we have set oniselves ') 
We still remain within the limits of the individual who is always 
fundamentally isolated and only search foi that eternal law in 
which the individual with his little span of life classifies himself 
in or opposes himself to the sweeping rhythm of life 

And this brings us back to the beginning of our investigation 
We said that the totality of the mind exists in eveiy mental act, 
that IS, every endowment of meaning contains the otlier fundamental 
directions of meaning-endowment subordinated and changed according 
to its dominant content And this embodies the divinity of all life, 
that not one of the meaning contexts, be it nevei so insignificant, 
can be separated foim the total meaning of the individual life and 
that the lattei is inseparable from the oveiindiYidi.al mental context 
Thus everything has a religious significance and is only a segment 
of the infinite meaning texture of the whole 

’) Of the cross-section of the tune at about t900 which Troeltsch has 
published in Frenssische Jahrbnecher Yol 128 (1907) under the title Das 
TYesen des modemen Geistes 
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Blit precisely for this reason, because evcrj individual and 
determined element by being just what it is cannot at the same 
time be tbe infinite other, lor this very reason every individual 
foim of life is fragmentary and unsatisfactory It lacks finality, 
‘fulfillment’ An infinite urge acts upon every soul uhicb comes 
unspoiled from the souiccs of life, an unquenchable longing for 
value, and this yearning is the nucleus of life itself and its moti- 
lating foice In cverjono there is a surplus over and above the 
real development of life In every soul there is a spur, xti the 
Fiustian sense, of unlived life There is no final form in uhich 
the demanding wiU to value could satisfy itself, the waves of this 
metaphysical agitation re-echo even in resignation 

In the heart of jonth this cxpeiiencc is most tempestuous 
It alirajs finds a icadj-foimcd life uhen it begins independently 
to participate in the mental world But it accepts this historical 
level of mind as a mattei of course n ithout a thought of gratitude 
With fall ardoi it feels only the dissatisfied aspects of its a ilno- 
demanding subjectivity and thus it opposes to the present picture 
of culture another new pictuie uhich rcccncs its light and color 
entiiely from the contrast to what has been achicxcd It aluajs 
canies out its affirmations in the form of the rejecting No It was 
on account of this phenomenon that Hegel believed that historj 
moves in logical contiasts But here not concepts but value positings 
and onesided attitudes war with each other Historj does not 
progress in the thieefold beat of dialectics but in an antithesis 
of value 

And therefore even fiist step of jouth has the character of 
a further differentiation of culture This divergence is already 
determined bj the sociological rift between the older and the 
jounger generations But once matured this generation also will 
have to do its part in the creative simthesis between the ageing 
form of life and the new value direction And not till then has 
the new been taken up in the existant histone growth Tins 
explains the 'spiral tendencj ’ of human development, foi mental 
life alwajs retuins agam and again in former directions but ilwajs 
on a different level 

The creating of valne bj humanity may therefore be compaied 
to a stream which never completely fills its bed but alwajs flows 
where the channel is deepest humanity at each period lives in 
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that for which it has the greatest longing There we must find 
its belief, its most intense value and its metaphysical rhythm 

In some periods the affirmation of earthly values is relieved 
by a decisive No All the energy' of life then turns inwaid and 
there builds the destroyed world up again much more beautiful 
and resplendent than it was before Such ascetic periods are like 
the temptation m the wilderness great forces collect to stream 
suddenly free over the earth agam and take possession of it in a 
new sense 

This IS the drama of the great world Where is its final 
answer? We must not look for it m a mental world which is 
completely beyond which has its own purposes, independent of 
individual souls and which slyly stakes the happmess and despaii 
of human beings in order to fine and complete itself For, this 
overindividual factor in history and society has its life only in 
the focal points of the individual souls who fill all this with 
moaning and suhsequeritiy’ take it back again mto the solitude of 
the divine centre Only in this earthly vessel do we have the 
divine treasure Banks has formulated the epigram ‘Every epoch 
IS immediate to God’ as opposed to the' superficial belief that 
the highest reveals itself only at the millenium He would have 
been more yustifiod in saying ‘Every man is immediate to God’ 
In hiB subjectivity the heavenly ladder rises and it is granted to 
him to ascend it But this very ascent is a struggle with God, 
and everyone must wrestle with his Lord 

It 18 characteristic of the present day to have great respect 
for the word ‘community’ Youth meets in this ideal, but it is still 
a question in what spirit one seeks community Mere coexistence, 
does not constitute a strivmg for higher regions But I think 
I can guess what makes up tlfe content of this spirit of community' 
It IS the unbroken totality of life which in y'outh is always born 
anew and which is moat conscious of itself where a given one- 
sidedness or narrowness of life is boldly rejected This is the 
outstandmg characteristic of the emancipation of youth But it is 
part of the essence of youth to carry within itself, for the time 
being as a stimulating imagmahve ideal, the normative picture of 
the future or what ought to be Youth’s attitude is aesthetic and 
its ideal pictures are centered in the imaginative zone If they 
are to form leality and touch the earth they must penetrate bey'ond 
Spraneor, Typos ol mon 
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the realism of work and the idealism of thought to the nieta- 
ph} steal zone which is tho final and most goiittino sphere bejond 
the three reflecting uorlds and unites them If this metamorphosis 
IS successful tho ‘No’ of jouthful emancipation becomes tho ‘Tos’ 
of earnest life formation Whether this can still ho the business 
of youth 18 an irrelevant question, and it is sufficient to remark 
that u 0 must all go, through this stage This crisis docs not come 
uithout reverence of great understanding, uithont the broadness 
of saving love and tho belief in u orld>conquoring pouor But if 
it does come, God is near 

AVe have not pursued our way through the labyrinth of mental 
formations in order to lose oursehes in the ucalth of possibilities 
Our vision must be trained also on tho hierarch} of t}pes, on 
their degree of genuine value content and diviniU in which every 
one participates Tho simple basic motifs of Iifo arc developed 
into hjmns in which the primal powers are developed to pure 
rhjthm and forms Transfigured longing is the stamp which mind 
has imprinted on every genuine successful creation 

Even Plato's* intuitive mind onlj daied to express tho final 
essence in great mj'ths, in which the reverent poet in him won 
tho ultimate victorj over tho philosopher There is a point bei oiid 
which even the wings of thought cannot carr} us and where onl} 
on allegory can intimate justice to the immortal essence And if 
we should ring out the rhjthm of life in such a mightj final psalm, 
there would well up fiom the struggling motifs which interrelate 
and conflict with each other in tho labNTinth of the human breast, 
and which lieroicallj rise from the darkness of suffering into tho 
light of calm and tranquil mentalitj tho sjmbolic chorus 
Ficude, scliocner Godterfunkm, 

TocMer axis Mt/sxum 

But the German soul has most deeply experienced the hell of 
despair, and therefore in it alone can the victorj of this ‘Never- 
theless’ (in spile of it) be most genuine 




